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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Caurch, Concert and Schoo! Positions Secured. 
MRS, BABCOCK, 
Cannecier Hatt, New York 


bh 





Telephone, 2634 Col 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training 
phy. Normal cvurses in Public 
Music, Special coaching for church trials 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


Musical Stenogra 


and Private School 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
Performance. 
ga East 77th Street, New York. 
ta. 3939 Lenox. 


UMBERTO MARTUCCI, 
PIANIST, COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
MME, MATZENAUER 

lor Terms, address 


Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. Phone 





ol 


my 
a46! 4664 Audubon 





ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 
PIANIST Soloist, 


Pupil of Gabrilowitsch. 
Ensemble. 


Parson Paice Strupio 


Accompanist, 
eo West 2zotn 5t., 





MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES. 
Only Teacher of Anna Case. : 
Res. Studio: 216 West yoth St, New York City. 
Phone, Columbus 3082. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING 
SOPRANO 
Oratorio, Recitals and Musicales 
Pupils Received 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 


Concerts, 


Studio New York 





SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie 


PAUL 


Hall, 
New York 





AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE PIANO 
SCHOOL 
GUSTAV L, BECKER, 
Complete theoretical and practical course. 
nations, diploma, scholarships, lecture 
Competent teachers for beginners 
Address: 114 West zad St., 


MME. 


Director 
Exami- 
recitals, 


Secretary, New York 

NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO, 

Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 

Vocal Studio: 151 W. 7ad St., N. Y. Tel. 1833 Col. 





KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


MAX 


Mail Address: 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


607 Carnegie Hall, and 423 East rgoth St. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 


606 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 


Mas. Henry Smock Miss Susaw S. 
Positive Expert 
Breath Con- 8 O.1 C E, Coaching. 
trol, Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS Diction in all 
Viacing languages. 

65 Central Park West, cor 66th St. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7oth St., New York. 





h 


Telephone, 7140 Col 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West, 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York. 


HELEN ETHEL 
Eee as ORR 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING, 
703-4 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 


EDMUND J. 





PLATON BROUNOFF, 

Voice Culture and Coach, Opera and Concert. 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Herbert Witherspoon, 
and others. 

Vocal and Piano Lecture-Recitals on Russian Music. 
147 West rtith St Phone, Cathedral 8564 
New Yor 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 


Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





FREDERICK WHEELER, 
611 West 111th Street, New York City 


Phone 4740 Morningside. 





HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


Studio: 296 Manhattan Avenue, 
New York City. 





KARL BARLEBEN, 
VIOLINIST 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


Appeared repeatedly as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Boston, Mass. 
Pitt F, Parxsnr, 
Boston 


27 Dartmouth Street, 
Exclusive management: 
149 Tremont Street, 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING, 
11g East s3d Street, New York. 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 

Conpuctor Netcurornoop Sympnony 

Director, East Sioe House 

Scuoor 

Tracner or Vtortn, Ensemate, Tueory Music. 

Orchestral Training School, 815 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





ORCHESTRA, 
SerrLement Music 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 
435 W. tioth St. New York. 
Phone: Morningside 8200. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street, 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
122 Carnegie Hall, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
en years in California.) 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
ing, he hae the a! to form great Sue 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 106 W. goth St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth St. 
Telephone, Columbus seof 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mwe. Anna E, Ziearea, Director. 


Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn, 


fel. 1274 Bryant. 





Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
INSTRUCTION, 


Phone 1472 Circle, 


VOCAL 
Suite 7o Carnegie Hall 


Residence and Home for Students, Clifferest. 
for particulars apply, Carnecieg Hatt Srupio., 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2:84 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Carnegie Hall, Sruidios 1103-4, New Yerk City. 





Sticnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 East Thirty-fourth Street New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, 


Studio: 





MORITZ E,. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address, Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple oir.) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use, 

Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 

220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469 J Bedford. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy, New York City. 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hunter College, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 2443 


LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Specialization of Tone Production. 
Principles of Leschetizky, Busoni and 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 


Matthay. 


LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. 80th Street, New York. 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


trait Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Leschetizky Exponent. Carnegie Hall 
Studios 832-3, New York City. University of 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer, 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York, Tel. 291 Morni’side, 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 7ad St. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD, 


JACQUES S. DANIELSON, 
ASSISTANT TO 
THE LATE RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
STUDIOS: 
Carnegie Hall, Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mail address, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





ALICE M. SHAW 
ACCOMPANIST 
RUBINSTEIN CLUB MAINE PESTIVAL 


1916-1919 19t 
106 West Bath St.. N. Y. Phone 2809 Schuyler 





CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR. 
Opera—-Concert—Oratorio—Recital. 


Will receive a limited number of B say 
Studio: 870 Riverside Drive. Phone Audubon ag8z 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 


Metropolitan Opere House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
hone, Bryant 1274. 





SIDNEY A. BALDWIN, 

InstrucTION In Prtano, OrGaw ann Tory, 

Assistant Conductor Newark Festival Chorus; 
Director of Music Allen-Stevenson School, ee 
York City; Organist and Director St. "James 
Rpresepe, Church, Newark, 

Studio: 847 Broad Street, Newark. 
Residence: 36 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Managemen’: Loudon Charlton, 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
Special attention to tone production, 


1425 Broadway, Met. Opera House Bldg., 


N. Y. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norw: Conn. 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH, 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method, 
Residence Studio: 143 East Fifty- sixth Street 
Downtown Studio: - Steinway Hall 
Monday and Thursday “Mornings. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, Cor. soth St. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann, 
Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Telephone, udubon 5896, 

(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs, Hermann G, Friedmann) 
Conrratto, Teacher, the Art of Bel Canto Singing, 
res., The Southland Singers. 

Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Maudsley, Ae 
companist; Mrs. H. J. Mitchell, See’y. 


340 W. s7th St.. N. Y. Tel. 1628 Columbus 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FO? 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO A. wv 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Str-et, 
Complete musical education given to studénte 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and s3rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition, 





VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central ™ ogee Church, New 
York. ‘439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4202 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Pawo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vio.tnist. 
Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York, 
’Phone, Morningside 2346. 
{In A eran Mondays. Address 18421 Dia 


mond 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS 
41 West 4sth Street, New York. 




















pele “Russell Stadios." Voice Cult 
ure, Singing, Coach, Englis Diction, Per- 
sonal Expression, Pianoforte Pedagog, 
pa Interpretation, Teachers’ Classes, 
Lectures, Clinics. Demonstrations. 


Carnegie Hall, Manhattan College of Music, Newark 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Organist and director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. 
18 Hamilton Terrace, New York. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn, 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West tooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 











Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


il Mr. O | t 
Vocal Teacher Anes Mt. § “Srcar Seagle, Flor 
ence Petsch, the late Mildred Potter, Marcia van Dresser. 
Studio: 9 E. 59th St., New York City Phone, Plaza 5070 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season Fa King Edward ne Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


DUNNING 5 SYSTE Or Improven Music 
Stupy ror BEecinners. 
== Send_ for _ information 














THADDEUS RICH 


Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra 


HARRY MUNRO Baritone 


Available for Oratorio and Song Recital. ‘Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint, 
Author of “Voice: It’s Origin and Divine Nature.” 
CARNEGIE HALL - W YORK 


{LEVY ==: 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


PRANO 
TRACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia Scheol of Music 


soo S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street : 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Music 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 
FLORENCE 


SOTIS 


Soprano 


“Her voice is remarkabl clear 
and high, and great in volume.’ 
—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier, 


Mgt.: Foster & David, soo Fifth Ave., New York 


ARGARET "F°AYLOR 


136 W. 93rd St., 
Soprano New York City 
Management, Briggs Bureau, Chicago 


wassiLi [| ,_ EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


carom WILLARD "ts 

























FivE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
IRDIGE BLYE jas: 
u Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


t Murph 
E LaFor rge Murphy 
DRAMATIC wiurp 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pu 5 accepted. 
#000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, Kenwood 4042 


LOUISE 


MacMAHAN 


SOPRANO 
WS. TOR Set, Row Tort 


leph 6570 Audub 














and booklets of indorsements. Mrs, Carrie Louise 
D g, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E.FLORIO 


(Grand Opens Tenor, La Scala, Milan.) 
acher of Singing 
Specialist of oVoce postata” (Golden secret of 
Italian tone placement), Soon Opera repertory, 


concert, oratorio mY 
Tel., 7127 Riverside. 


BUCKHOUT 

















s oO. P R A NO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs. 


265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


Se 
Fine Arts Building . . 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist god Director Brick Church, Temple 
Be , Union Theological Seminary. 
po Fifth Ave., 





Chicago 





ew York. 





MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 











Concents, ORATORIO, _Ere. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 1430 Arayle St. Chicago. Ill. 


OHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 11. 


EULA DAWLEY 


SOPRANO—Pupil 7 D’Achions. 
1716 Waverley Place, . Louis, Mo. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mmo. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Pd we meg &e. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 
































For Information 
Address - - 


Virgil Conservatory 
riage 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 








PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 





Phone: Plaza 8255 
Ralph 
Feit Cc O ~< 


Titan Opera House Building 
ret roadway, New York 


DAISY CANTRELL Pp ie L K 


Anaieet se seoeane 
the So 

Concert, ll Recital and Oratorio 
252 West SS5th St. New York City 


FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N. Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon, 


ONC! 


SAYS: 


“ia examining a student's voles 
and finding it at rom. | alwe : 


Studio 31, 











Zzoe 














MADAME VALERI. 


not be corrected by her abit tremolc included. when bad 
training bas not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vocal chords." 


1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 


an 
pe her notice, and that can- 
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LA Z i 
#E RUSSELL MARE LOUSE TODD | ne ee ee 
TEACHER OF PIANO Chicago, 11, Tus Art or Sincine 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomums: 


Home Address: 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. Jomes Chur 
aad and Walnut Sts., "Phifedelphis. 


ORGAN RECITALS, INSTRUCTION 











Sr. Pavt 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
Y 2% West 420d Street New York 


Phese, Bryant 4422 





——_ 














ue? DILLING 


HARP IST 
18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570 
Chicago management: 
Pick, 641 Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


~ % 


Studio, 
Richard A. 











John Prindle 


606 W.115tn 006 W.115In 5. Rew tot , Sone 


ees OCOTT 


Composer of * SONN OY DREAMS. " “THE REVELATION.” Ete 


8 SHARP-HERDIEN 


o 
Chicago, til. 





L so 
6132 Kenmore Avenue 


John Doane 


ORGAN RECITALS 
Management: Mrs, Hermen Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Avenue New York City 


~~ MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





Director Organ Dept. 
Northwestern 
University 











ELIZABETH 


A 
R 






Soprano 


Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 




















TENOR——COMPOS ood 

“Song of the Canoe” “An Evenin ag” “A Little 

Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and Starligh he waite sone) 
yy Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th ave bit 

HALLET GIL BERTE Tel. a740  Colembus 


HARRIET FOSTER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
235 West 102nd Street New York 


THE REYL-KRAHE VOCAL STUDIOS 


Sohool of Bel Canto Study of Repertoire 
New Studio: 68 West Eighty-second Street; Tel., 

Schuyler 10013. Branch Studio: Manhattan Court, 

College Point, New York; Tel., Flushing 1502-J. 


ADELE KRAHE | EMILE RE YL 
Coloratura Soprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


R = TORPADIE, Soprano 


E. Krehbiel writes, 





= — ingratiat- 


ing ‘artist, with a beautiful veice of pecu 
liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, and a 
A most charming stage bearing.” 
Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 


SHEPHERD 


| Soprano 


| Concert, Oratorio Recital 





| Address: 
| Masic League of America 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 








df 
{ 


POLLOCK 


OPERATIC TENOR 
Exclusive Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc. 
402 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New York 
Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2800. 








EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Eight gare leading teacher, 





Management: 
: 








Stern onservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of 
Musical Art. 


Stedio: 212 W. 59th St.. New York City. Colgmbus 2329 


HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203, Kimball Building, Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 








Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 





REUBEN H. 


am DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 





HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Fort Worth, Texas 





279 FIFTH AVE.,’ 
NEW YORK 














4 
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December 21, 1916. 








MAUDE 
TUCKER 


DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST 


ide 7357 


s MARGOLIS itn 


528 Riverside Drive, W. Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 





606 W. 116th St., New York  Phose™ 


SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
Available for Recitals, Musicales, Etc. 
Metropoliiae Opers Hoose "Stade 67. Moodays aed Thursdays 


PL E | E Cello Sototsi 


St Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestre 

Concer's and Recitais 
S744 Westminster Place St. Louis, Mo 


amp Mi 


Hil 
hy bt i 
awl 


i i il il 
MA MUKLE <ceit ’Cellist 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


1611 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


Concert Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
7is N. BROADWAY, YONKERS, N. Y. 








| omecer | LPAPe 












i VARMA UEHARA 
 Gardon, 










} 







































MYRTLE 


ELVYN 


PIANISTE 


Concerts Now Booking. 
Season 1916-1917. 








EVERY APPEARANCE AN ARTISTIC 


TRIUMPH, 









































Chicago Herald, April to, 1916: “Is pos 
sessed of a touch of appealing charm, a 
tec hte of great brilliancy, musicianly sensi 


bilities 
Chicage Evening Post, April 10, 1916: 
“Miss Mt, rtle Eluyn played with the big 





sweep that was characteristic of Lisst’s 
mode of utterance... . The audience ap- 
plauded her most warmly.” 

Daily News April 10, 1916: “It was in 
telligent ‘el aying, with the large enthusiasm 
that Lisat asks for and without the heavi 
ness to which his compositions so often 
draw the performer.” 

DIRECTION ALBERT D. GOULD, 

goo South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Kimball Piano Used. 























VERA KAIGHN 


SOPRANO Firet Pooshytestes Church 
Personal Address, 524.N. Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEACH, Soprano 


CONCERT : ORATORIO, : a 4 
724 Nostrand Avenue Brooklyn, NY. 


WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TEN oR 





aPC Cag 





Pittsburgh, 


: RICHARDSON!" 


E Management: Raewtet Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
hone, Edgewater 2070 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


wir CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 











Address: Core of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker $3 % $s 


qualities and durability 


6 bine Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: =: 


MAKERS 











pe.mar YUNGMEYER 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
Lyon @ Hearty Buipine, Cuicaco, Tt. 





VIOLA COLE 


PIANI 
612 Fine Arte Fine Arts Brae. 


boris BARNETT |— 


© TuIcaco. ILL. ILL. 








MOREA : 


Dramatic Tenor 
Opera Concert 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Violinist Pianist 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 
MARGARET 
CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 





Management, The Wolfsohe Musical 
Bureau, | W. 34th St., New York 


Personal address, St. Habert Hotel, 120 W. S7th St.. N.Y. 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Studio: 100 Comnsetc Hall, New York City 
Knabe Piano Used 


» GARTON 


AUDITORIUM BLDG. CHICAGO 


LUTIGER GANNON 


ON TRAL 
624 Michigan / Avenue 


RICHARD KNOTTS 


BASS-BARITONE 
Oratorio — Concert — Recital 
1208 Keenan Bidg. Pitteburgh, Pa. 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertoire, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERBERT MILLER Sartore 
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Elizabeth Randolph | Lots BROWN fs 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT AND OPERA 
731 E. 44th St., Savannah, Ga. 
“Miss Randolph has finished brilliantly her course 
with me and is excellently qualified for an operatic 
career,.”"—Jean de Reszke. 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


_ 148 WEST oand ST., NEW YORK 


Teacher of 
A Artistic Singing 


LATE OF MILAN 


Telephone, Riverside 3815 





MURPHY ; 


TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA na 

For concert engagements a to 

The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL B READ 


1 West 34th Street, New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS 22" 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 








DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


165 Weat 83rd Street, New York. 


Phone 5590 Schuyler 


Recitals Oratorio Opera 





GRACE NELSON! 


SOPRANO 


1308 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Phone, Harrison 3035 





«. VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 


WINTER_ SESSION in St Fetes, 
Florida. For particulars dress 
Virgil, St. Uetertberg, = or 567 Third 
Ave., New York 











AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Thirtyfirst Season Opens September rth. 


Tilustrated Catalog sent free. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
KARLETON HACKETT and ADOLF WEIDIG, Associate Directors. 
Krusatt Hart, Carcaco, Iu. 








EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
533 WEST 150th STREET. NEW YORK. PHONE, AUDUBON 1315 


HANS HESS 





MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 





Los Angeles California 


GERTRUDE CQONCANNON 


PIANIST 
Western Manager: H. E. es = The Orville, 
oth and Forest Ave.. Kansas City, Mo. 


a“ BLONDHEIM 


BASSO CANTANTE 
ae 38 West 129th Street, New York City 


THATCHER 


ASS-BARITONE 
624 So. Michigan Avenue $8 8 











ZosnCco 


Chicago, Ill. m. 


ASCHENFELDER 


and Piano Instruction 
Studios : “ie 7 T2nd St., New York. Phone Columbus 3375 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National Bank 
ldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


WILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Renée Chollet 


LYRIC COLORATURA—Crand Opera Prima Donna 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO— FESTIVALS 
Hamilton Grange Station Box 1,N.Y. Phone 4537 Anduboo 


FRANK LAIRD WALLER 


— Accompanist — 
Coach— Conductor 
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Kimball Hall. i— T phone. Lincoln 7017 | 20 East 23rd Street New York 
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CONCERT VIOLINIST 
8 W 111th St.. New York Phone Cathedra! 8905 


BARITONE 
CONCERT 
ORATORIO 
RECITAL 
Mr. Land bas studied 
with the best —_. 
ers of Europe and 
America. 


GREEN GABLES, YONKERS, N.Y. 


St. Thomas’ P. E. Church 53rd St. and Sth Ave., N.Y. C. 
GEORGE. LYNCH, Manager 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
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4 books, first oreeloice to high- 
est virtuosity. Ask for History 
of Belgian School. Enclose 
stamp. Address R r 

MUSIN’S VI SCHOOL 
Tel, 8268 Schuyler. 51.W 76th &.. NY 
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Former Assistant of TRABADELO, Paris. 
{Teacher of Melba, Farrar, Constantino, Dalmores] 
First-hand knowledge of professional require- 

ae explains Robsarte’s large professional fol- 
owing. 


Hotel Woodward, Broadway and 55th St., New York 


Yon Studios 


853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 

Ss. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Instructor 
at Sacred Heart Academy, N. Y. 

P. A. Yon—Organ: Piano: Composition: 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. Francis 
Xavier Church, Y. 

J. C. UNGERER — Gregorian: 

Organ: enna ° Holrmaster, A 

Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Elsa Fischer 


STRING QUARTET 
Elsa Fischer, 1st violin, Lucie Neidhardt, viola. 
Helen Reynolds, 2d violin. Carolyn Neidhardt, cello. 
Now under the exclusive direction of 
Walter Anderson, 171 West 57th St., New York 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS) 
MAHLER’S “DAS LIED 
VON DER ERDE” 





Stokowski and His Men, With Tilly Koenen and 
Sembach, Soloists, Give Splendid Performance 





Leopold Stokowski with) his orchestra, backed by a 
support heartier, it may truly be said, than that accorded 
a symphony organization in any other American city, has 
had a great deal to do with the present prominence of 
Philadelphia as a factor in the musical world. Last season 
he produced Mahler’s colossal eighth symphony and on 
Friday afternoon, December 15, gave the first performance 
in this country of another Mahler work, “Das Lied von 
der Erde,” the last work in large form composed by Mah- 
ler, produced only after his death. The first performance 
of the work took place at the Tonhalle in Munich, on No- 
vember 20, 1911. Bruno Walter was the conductor, lead- 
ing the Munich Konzertverein Orchestra. It is worth 
while in passing to note that the two soloists of the occa- 
sion were both Americans, Mme. Charles Cahier (née Sarah 
Walker) and William Miller, tenor of the Vienna Opera. 
The present writer was present at that performance and 
reviewed it for the MusIcAL Courier. 

The work is called a symphony, but in reality consists 
of five Lieder with orchestral accompaniment and a sixth 
number requiring nearly half an hour for execution, of 
which the Musicat Courier’s review of the Munich per- 
formance said: 

“This number is in no sense a song, but must be re- 
garded as a symphonic poem for orchestra in which the 
alto voice is simply a solo instrument of the orchestra. 
The poem must have appealed very strongly to Mahler, 
who saw his own feelings mirrored in it. It seems pe- 
culiar that just in this poem sustained inspiration failed 
him. The themes are rather short breathed and frag- 
mentary, the whole number loose and rambling. The or- 
chestra repeatedly has interludes of considerable length, 
interrupting the voice after every two or three lines of the 
poem, which does not add to the unity of the effect. Short 
ngures of the accompaniment are repeated innumerable 
times, until the ear tires of them, though there are some 
fine passages in the number.” 

But except for this final number, this work is one of 
the finest which Mahler ever produced. The six numbers 
bear the following names: “Das Trinklied vom Jammer 
der Erde ” (tenor), “Der Einsame im Herbst” (contralto), 
“Von der Jugend” (tenor), “Von der Schénheit” (contral- 
to), “Der Trunkene im Friihling” (tenor), (a) “In Er- 
wartung des Freundes” (contralto), (b) “Der Abschied 
des Freundes” (contralto). The two tenor numbers, “Von 
der Jugend” and “Der Trunkene im Friihling,” are perhaps 

(Continued on page 42.) 





Sues Manager and Recovers Judgment 


After various postponements, the Sanders-Franken case 
was tried in the Ninety-sixth Street Municipal Court, New 
York, on Tuesday, December 12. 

Edgar Franken, son of Antoinette Franken, the Ru- 
manian pianist, told the court that he had paid Max Sand- 
ers the sum of $230 to have his mother appear at one of 
his Harris Theatre sunday concerts—the date being set for 
November 5, 1916. At that time, Mme. Franken was 
under the concert direction of Sanders. Preparations for 
the appearance were completed, when, the Sunday before 
the concert, Mr. Franken claimed that the manager called 
him on the telephone and told him that Mme, Franken 
could not appear at that date. Mr. Franken asserted that 
other arrangements had been made for the appearance of 
another artist. Tickets which had been sold by Franken 
had to be collected and the money refunded. In view of 
the fact of the extra expense incurred and the humilia- 
tion to which the pianist was subjected, Franken’s lawyer 
asked for $1,000 damages. The court awarded the Frank- 
ens $275. 

Max Sanders, when asked about the case, stated that he 
had nothing to say. 





Siegfried Commits Another 





Siegfried Wagner has completed a new opera entitled 
“An allem ist Huetchen schuld.” It is published by Carl 
Giessel of Bayreuth. The German stages still pay a cer- 
tain amount of attention to the son of his father notwith- 
standing that most of the operas which he has turned out 
are puerile and quite beneath consideration as art works 
of value, and the new work will be given in several Ger- 
man theatres in the near future. 


MME. LESCHETIZKY COMING 





The Distinguished Pedagogue’s Widow to Visit America 





Marie Gabriele Leschetizky, fourth and last wife of the 
late Prof. Theodor Leschetizky, is due to arrive in this 
country some time in February and intends to live here for 
some time pursuing her professional work both as soloist 
and teacher. Mme. Leschetizky has been having a rather 
unpleasant time since the death of her distinguished hus- 


band. In his last illness his children succeeded in régain- 
ing the influence which their indifference and neglect of 
him had lost for them years ago and the venerable gentle- 
man changed his will almost at the last moment, leaving 
his house in Vienna to his son—whose mother was Pro- 
fessor Leschetizky’s second wife, Annette Essipoff, now 
professor of piano at the Imperial Conservatory of 5t. 
Petersburg—and the house at Bad Ischl to a grandchild. 
The widow, who was something more than half a century 
younger than her husband, received practically nothing 
from the estate. On the contrary, the heirs brought suit 
against her for dressmaking and other personal bills in- 
curred before Professor Leschetizky’s death, which she did 
not consider that she should be called upon to pay. 





HOW THE MUSICAL 
COURIER DOES IT 


Chicago Opera News While It Is News 





On September 14, 1916, the Musicat Courter announced 
that the Chicago Auditorium had been re-leased to the 
Chicago Opera Association for another year. After the 
completion of the season, added the Musicat Courter ac- 
count, an additional bonus of $10,000 was demanded and 
granted. On December 15, 1916, three months after the 
article appeared in the Musica Courter, the Chicago 
Tribune announced in a scare head article as a piece of 
news, that the Chicago Opera Association would renew the 
lease of the Auditorium at an increase of $10,000 a year. 

On November 30, 1916, the MusicaL Courter published 
this editorial: 

“Advices from the Mustcat Courrer’s Chicago office 
state that the future of opera in Chicago, under Campa- 
nini’s direction, appears practically to be assured for sev- 
eral years to come. The next operatic season, in all prob- 
ability, will be longer than the present one, and a leading 
feature will be the revival of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ with Galli- 
Curci and Muratore.” 

On December 16, 1916, or a fortnight later, the Chicago 
Tribune published a half column article telling the “news” 
of the resolve of the Chicago Opera Association directors 
to continue the enterprise for at least another five years 
under the musical and general managership of Cleofonte 
Campanini. 

If you desire to read musical news when it is new, 
read the MusicaL Courier. 





ELMAN LEAVES 
WOLFSOHN BUREAU 


Violinist to Be Under Management of Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau 





Beginning next season, 1917-18, Mischa Elman no longer 
will be under the management of the Wolfsohn Bureau, 
but is to cast his fortunes with the Metropolitan Musical 
Rureau, according to an announcement made by F. 
Coppicus the head of the latter organization, The move 
has been expected by some of those close to the artist, but 
will surprise professional musical circles. Elman first came 
to America through the agency of Daniel Mayer, of Lon- 
don, who recognized the concert possibilities of the vio- 
linist for this country, after the lad’s successes in Germany 
and England. 


“ARIADNE” REVISED 


New Version of Strauss Work in Berlin 


On November 6, Richard Strauss and Hugo von Hoff- 
mannstahl bowed to the inevitable and produced in Berlin 
their revised version of “Ariadne auf Naxos,” without the 
accompaniment of Moliere’s “Gentilhomme bourgeois,” 
which, despite good advice to the contrary, they had in- 
sisted on tacking on to the original version of the opera. 
The new version was fairly well received. 





Mary Garden on the Way Here 





Mary Garden cabled her manager, R. E. Johnston, that 
she sailed on the steamship New York, which left Liverpool, 
Saturday, December 16. Immediately after her arrival in 
New York, Miss Garden will go to Chicago, where she is 
to appear with the’ Chicago Opera ‘Company. In February 
she begins her concert tour, which will last until the 
middle of April. 


Agnes Gardener Eyre Divorced 


Under the name of Agnes de Jan, the pianist, Agnes 
Gardener Eyre, is not so well known. However, that was 
her marital name. Last week the artist was granted a 
divorce from her husband, F. W. de Jan, a chemical 
engineer, at 25 Broad street, New York City. Supreme 
Court Tustice Guy signed the decree after an undefended 
trial. He awarded the pianist $840 a year alimony. 


CRUISE OF THE GOOD 
SHIP INTER-STATE 


Historical Account of the Shipwreck of a “Promising” 
Operatic Enterprise — 


By a Survivor 





In this year of merciless destruction of all kinds of ships 
and vessels, the story of the brief, and not altogeth>r glor 
ious, career of the Inter-State Opera Company—that daring 
project to make the wild and wooly West amenable to the 
delights and thrills of grand opera—could be properly sum- 
marized somewhat after the following fashion: 

SOMEWHERE ON THE WesTERN Operatic SEA, (From our 
own correspondent.) The cruiser “Inter-State,” in charge 
of Captain Inefficiency, which started from Cleveland on 
November 27, entrusted with an art mission of utmost im- 
portance, was torpedoed on its return trip by the hostile 
submarine “Public Indifference.” The cruiser is a total 
loss. The crew was safely landed in New York. 

But while the Inter-State Opera Company is no more; 
while the large and quite efficient chorus of T-told-you-so’s 
is delightfully proceeding in inventing new variations for 
its rather monotonous chant; while reasons for the failure 
are being adduced by its well-wishers and sympathy is be- 
ing extended by those who are really sincere in their desire 
to see America a true home for art; while the tragedy of 
unpaid singers is vying in interest with the humor of their 
plaints, it would not be wholly amiss to stop the prepara- 
tions for a grandiose requiem by those who gleefully de 
clare that the recent operatic failure is but the final proof 
of the assertion that no artistic project in America is cer 
tain of success unless supported by a Maecenas willing to 
transform his social ambitions into the coin of the realm. 

After all, the Inter-State project, feeble as it was in its 
execution, furnished a much wanted proof that, despite the 
placid exterior of American art life, there is a lively un 
dercurrent wherein ideals and ambitions are born, and that 
is why the Inter-State Opera Company, before being placed 
in the archives of sad memories deserves an “obit.” Be- 
sides, such an “obit” is likely to change the requiem into 
a hallelujah chorus : 

The ship broke up as she settled down: 

But the skipper—she wore a Paris gown 

Just smiled and said, Why, this is some frost! 

There goes another grand opera ghost; 

But we'll start again, for nothing was lost 
Yo-ho, my maties. 

The New York grand opera circles, which consist in the 
months of summer chiefly of a variegated collection of 

(Continued on page 19.) 


O.H.KAHN NO OPERA INTRIGUER 


Financier Not Seeking to Control Chicago Opera and 
Depose Campanini 





There is not a scintilla of truth in the story printed by a 
usually misinformed music paper, that Otto H. Kahn is 
attempting to gain control of ‘the directorate of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association for the purpose of dethroning 
Cleofonte Campanini and putting another impresario in his 
place. Mr. Kahn has no intention of interfering in the 
conduct of the Chicago Opera, and at any rate, would him- 
self be too experienced a campaigner to discount the pres 
ent success of Campanini who is at the crest of his popu- 
larity in Chicago, and has been ‘assured by the operatic 





powers there of a long extension of his contract. He is 
doing excellent work and needs no successor. 
Philadelphia Opera Opens 
(By Telegram) 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 18, 1916 


The Philadelphia Opera Company opened its season this 
evening at the Academy of Music with an excellent 
presentation of “Lucia di Lammermoor.” There was a 
large attendance including the mayor and his cabinet. 
Conductor Martini had the orchestra and stage forces 
under firm control. The chorus sang well. Regina Vi- 
carino as Lucia was a good coloratura of pleasing char- 
acteristics, but with a somewhat thin voice Roberto 
Viglione, baritone, suffered from a bad cold, materially 
affecting his voice. Forrest Lamont, young American 
tenor, scored a big hit both vocally and histrionically as 
Edgardo. All in all the performance grew steadily in 
strength as it progressed, and the company as-a whole 
showed much artistic promise. Manager Rosenbach made 
a speech of thanks. G. M. W. 


Metropolitan Repertoire, Week of December 25 





A performance of special interest will be the revival of 
Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore” at the Saturday matinee, 
December 30, with Hempel, Caruso and Scotti in the prin- 
cipal roles. _The week begins with a Christmas day mati 
nee of “Hansel and Gretel” with Mlle. Delaunois and Miss 
Garrison new to the title roles. Christmas night, “Marta”; 
Wednesday evening, December 27, “Tosca” (Muzio, Botta, 
Scotti) ; Thursday evening, December 28, “Francesca da 
Rimini”; Friday evening, December 29. “Iphigenia in 
Tauris”; Saturday evening, December 30, “Lohengrin” 
(Rappold, Urlus),. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


December 21, 1916. 





XEAMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists ond Teachers. 





EVELYN STARR 


Mevegement: Heense! 4 Jonen, Acotian Ball, New York 


EVAS WILLIAMS 


—— TENOR —— 
Akron - = - Ohio 
Menegement: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC, 


Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ Associations, etc. 
Address, Devoe-Detroit M’g’t. 043 Dime Bank Bidg.. Detroit, Mich. 


Gee NIN 


Management: J. E. ALLEN 











PTAs) 


218 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


in America Entire Season 1916-1917 
EDWIN SCHNFIDFR. Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Steinway Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
AMEBICAN CONCERT TOUR 


SNCACS AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
USE SEASON 1916-17 

















JOUN BROWN, 1425 Broadway, New “York 





Exciesive ‘Mecsgoment : 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Baawcnues of Music Tavent sy Eminent Insrauctors. 
Pangunhietiote Giatis cc ksnece ccceccccceveesvess August Fraemcke 











WEED 0000060060 00d cco oC oe COOL Ce OS > OOOO SC CEO CS -Carl Hein 
TROT ccccecacererocccsccreccceccoccccececocese Rubin Goldmark 
Public. GaNGte TNs sp ctcrscccsvovcecevecesess Dr. Frank R. Rix 


Exceptional Advantages. 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors. 


Catalog on application. 


Oscar Saenger 


> TEACHER OF SINGING 

From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for coneert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher of 
famous opera and concert singers, ~~orp, whom are 
Marie Rappoll, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mabel Garrison, 
soprano; Helen Warrum, soprano; Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor; Heinrich Hensel, tenor; Orville Harrold, 
tenor; Paul Althouse, tenor; John Young, tenor; Lila Robeson, 
contralto; Mildred Potter, contralto; Kathleen Howard, contralto; 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Vera Curtis, soprano; Sibyl Conklin, 
contralto; Henri Scott, basso; Allen Hinckley, basso; Louis 
Kreidler, baritone; Albert Wiederhoid, bass-baritone; Leon Rains, 
hasso, 





Will resume teaching October and, 
Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East 8let Street, New York 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Belore the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing” 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 














40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 


GLADYS AXMAN 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Special joint recitals with Salvatore 
de Stefano, the celebrated harpist, 
now booking. 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Aeolian Halli New York 




















THORNER ARTIST-PUPILS 
SING “AIDA” EXCERPTS 


Enjoyable Hearing at Studio of New York Vocal 
Authority 





There is a vocal studio at 2128 Broadway, New York 
City, in which students are so adequately prepared as to be 
ready to go directly from the studio to the operatic stage 
fully equipped. The owner of this studio is William 





WILLIAM THORNER IN HIS STUDIO. 


Thorner, long known for his extensive musical interests 
both in Europe and America, and conspicuously so as a vo- 
cal teacher of the highest rank. At this studio the daily ac- 
tivity runs along uninterruptedly, so much are the services 
of Mr. Thorner in demand. Pupils from prominent musical 
families are enrolled, likewise many from professional 
circles. 

Since last year, Mr. Thorner has enlarged his teaching 
quarters to great advantage. Aside from the regular atelier, 
there are attractive waiting rooms. Pictures of eminent 
musicians, directors, singers, and so forth, adorn the walls 
of his studio, and these in significant language testify to Mr. 
Thorner’s ability. Conspicuous among these is that of 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, the great contralto; Maestro 
Campanini, of the Boston Opera Association ; Amelita Galli- 
Curci, the present sensation of the Chicago Opera, each 
of whom has either on inscribed photograph or by letter 
emphasized Mr. Thorner’s authority as a vocal teacher. The 
last mentioned, Amelita Galli-Curci, was a student with him 
in Italy while he had his studio there, and gives him credit 
for her vocal eminence. Dorothy Folliss, soprano, a mem- 
ber of the Boston National-Grand Opera Company, also 
was prepared at the Thorner studios. 

On a recent afternoon it was the writer’s pleasure to 
listen to five Thorner pupils—artist-pupils—in “Aida” ex- 
cerpts, solos, trios, quartets, and so forth. These were 
Phoebe Pendleton Crosby, soprano, whose voice is of beau- 
tiful quality, full and pliant; her progress is distinctly no- 
ticeable since the last hearing by this writer; Seoma | Sonal 
raner, tenor, who will be heard from in the operatic world 
without a doubt because of his marked vocal gifts, serious- 
ness of purpose and unquestioned talent for operatic sing- 
ing; Miss Pilzer, mezzo-contralto (sister of Maximillian 
Pilzer, violinist) ; Mr. Schoengold, baritone and actor, and 
Mr. Domach, basso—all with unusual voices-—demon- 
strated the expertness of Mr. Thorner’s vocal method. 
There is a certain naturalness of production, a spontaneity 
and ahandon of presentation, which tends to make the crit- 
ical listener forget vocal technic and give himself over to 
the enjoyment of the singing. Clear diction, ease of breath- 
ing, sustained tones, good intonation; in fact all of the 
requisites were marked in the singing of the “Aida” num- 
bers. Corrinne Wolerstein is the efficient accompanist. 

To the casual listener, arduous work becomes play at the 
Thorner studios, and as a result the best effects are at- 
tained. 





Some Bridewell Appearances 





Carrie Bridewell, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was one of the soloists at the morning mu- 
sicale at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, last Fri- 
day. Associated with her were Frieda Hempel, 
soprano of the (Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Rudolph Ganz, the well known pianist. Among the other 
engagements booked for this artist is an appearance in re- 
cital at Hollidaysburg, Pa. where she will appear Jan- 
uary 5. Mme. Bridewell was heard recently at one of the 
elite musicales given at the Harris Theatre, New York, 
where she scored a genuine success. With her on the 
aforementioned program was Leopold Godowsky. 





R. E. Johnston Artists’ Engagements 





Idelle Patterson, lyric coloratura soprano, appeared at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, October 31; Jamaica, L. L, 
November 14; Huntington, L. L, November 16; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., November 23; Briarcliff, N. Y,, December 6. 


Miss Patterson will also appear later in the season at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., with the New York Mozart> Society ; 
Far Rockaway, L. I.; y Posen Pa.; at the Biltmore (New 
York) Friday Morning Musicale ; January 12 on the same 
program with Fritz Kreisler and Pablo Casals. She is 
alsc booked for recitals in Trenton, N. J., on January 
23; Brooklyn, January 28; Wilmington, January 29, and 
with the Beethoven Society, New York, February 1o. 

Hugh Allan, tenor, appeared recently at the Harris 
Theatre, New York; Providence, R. I.; Chicago, and St. 
Louis, Mo. He also appeared Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 3, at the Biltmore Hotel for the benefit of the Per- 
manent Blind Relief War Fund on the same program 
with Ignace Paderewski and Frances Alda. 

Orrin Bastedo, baritone, sang at the Biltmore (New 
York) Friday Morning Musicale, December 1; at Mount 
Vernon, December 4, and December 6 at Brooklyn, a a 
and with the Beethoven Society at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
Saturday afternoon, December 9. 


German Conservatory Students’ Concert 





December 8 a students’ concert at the New York Ger- 
man Conservatory of Music, Hein and Fraemcke, direct- 
ors, was heard by a good sized audience, when piano, vio- 
lin and vocal numbers were given. The vocalists of the 
programs did unusually well, Lillian Long’s sweet voice, 
Gertrude Pfaendler’s power ‘and the fine baritone voice of 
Joseph Herrold all making effect. Marie Gollick, Alice C. 
Wirth, Irma Herm and Carl Oberbrunner, the pianists, 
covered themselves with glory in their playing of various 
works by Grieg, MacDowell, Liszt and Dussek, Mr. Ober- 
brunner playing the last named composer’s concerto in G 
minor. Others who did credit to their teaching were 
Charles Schaiowitz, Adeline Engel and Luella Lindsay. 
Vigorous applause showed the high appreciation of the 
audience, 


Gilderoy Scott ‘Sings San Caledonian Society 


Gilderoy Scott, the English pcnteaties received a royal 
welcome from her many friends and admirers on Thurs- 
day evening, December 7, when she appeared as the prin- 
cipal soloist at the concert and ball given by the Cale- 
donian Society at the Amsterdam Opera House, New York 
City. Miss Scott was in splendid voice and was obliged to 
repeat her two songs, “There’s Nae Luck” and “Willie’s 
Gane tae Melville Castle” three times, besides rendering 
several encores. At the conclusion of the concert Miss 
Scott led the company and audience in the singing of 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 

Miss Scott has just returned to New York, having spent 
several weeks with the Interstate Opera Company, which 
disbanded last week. 


Althouse Gratifying to Managers 


The season for Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has opened brilliantly. He sang the role 
of Dimitri in “Boris Godunoff” at the Metropolitan Opera 
first performance, in Brooklyn, on Tuesday night, Novem- 
ber 14, scoring a marked success. Returning to New York 











ALTHOUSE, 
The Metropolitan tenor, as Vladimir in 


PAUL 
“Prince Igor.” 




















he sang the part of the Italian singer in “Rosenkavalier” at 
the Metropolitan with unusual taste and distinction. On 
Saturday afternoon, November 18, Mr. Althouse replaced 
Mr. Botta in the part of Vladimir, in “Prince Igor,” thus 
appearing in the tenor roles of the only Russian operas pro- 
duced by Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s forces. 

Mr. Althouse also is studying the role of Nicias already 
made famous by Dalmores, of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Association, in the opera “Thais.” 

Immediately following his operatic engagements Mr. Alt- 
house will continue his Southern and Western tour in cos- 
tume recitals of excerpts from the operas noted, in which 
he will be assisted by Zabetta Brenska (Mrs. Althouse), 
mezzo-soprano, His appearances in oratorio and concert 
are gratifyingly numerous from the managerial standpoint. 
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PAULO GRUPPE AT HIS STUDIO DIS- 
CUSSES PREFERENCE GIVEN CERTAIN 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ALSO COM- 
PARISON OF THE ARTS IN GENERAL 





Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch American violoncellist, who is 
in America under the R. E, Johnston management, was 
led to discuss the preference given to certain instruments 
of music, as well as to compare the arts—music, painting, 
sculpture, etc., in a recent conversation in his New York 
studio. “I have heard so many different arguments on 
the subject as to feel surprised at the apparent insolubility 
of such a fundamental problem,” began the cellist, “and 
I for one am always rather amused when an individual says 
something like this; ‘You may play my favorite instru- 
ment,’ or ‘Your’s is the most noble of string instruments.’ 
I often hear some well known pianist friend of mine grow 
very excited in trying to give a clear exposition of the 
fact, according to him, that music is the very highest in 
art, at the evident expense and mortification of the sister 
muses, such as painting or sculpture. 

“Perhaps the fact that I was brought up in faithful com- 
panionship of the three tends to my impartiality. My 
brothers and I practically grew up in my father’s studio, 
and started our careers with the brush and canvas, only 
later to develop our individual talents. 
is still a painter, my other brother took to sculpture, and 
I myself first tempted fate by playing the violin, and after 
two years added the violoncello. 

“Living on the North Sea coast of Holland, in a regular 
artists’ colony, with cottages and villas, of which the stu- 
dio generally occupied the greatest space, all around, I was 
in the habit of hearing ‘painters talk’ and ideas of life. 
They would drop in on one another, with a freshly paint- 
ed sketch of the afternoon and enthusiastically show it to 
a brother artist who, being engaged on his great master 
work—an exhibition picture—would look up and say: ‘Fine 
tone, great atmosphere ;’ then both would go over the mat- 
ter of lines, harmony and composition in the master work 
on the easel. 

“When 1 look back,” continued Mr. Gruppe, “I find that 
these men had a strong idea, a principle, as it were, that 
‘Each artist causes the effects or consequences of his life 
by his own individuality or inner self,’ and thus there was 
very little professionalism but rather an easy going spirit 
among them. Being in the direct presence of Nature—the 
great cloudy Dutch sky and the gray foamed North Sea- 
is probably what drove that natural principle home with 
every brush stroke on the canvas. 

“The greatest pleasure that could be afforded them was a 
‘Soirée de Musique.’ Some of them were proficient on 


Emile, the youngest, ° 


one instrument or another. They would 
rather insist upon the more serious com- 
positions which would give their artist na- 
ture material for meditation and sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

“When one is young and at the bottom 
of the ladder, he looks around and attaches 
fancies and thoughts to one particular in- 
strument which attracts because of its noble- 
ness and brilliancy. He decides that it is 
the only instrument to play on. The real 
cause of all this warm, attachment and 
‘begeisterung,’ however, has been created by 
the strong personality of the artist whom he 
perhaps heard perform on it for the first 
time. 

“*Yours is my favorite instrument’ is a 
success rather to the artist and not the in- 
strument, because the greater a man be- 
comes the broader his views and reasonings. 
His art adapts itself to the daily principle of 
people’s lives by coming in contact with 
these lives and giving them a subconscious 
uplift in their own personal struggles by al- 
lowing them to see themselves more advan- 
tageously and strongly reflected in the magic 
mirror of this artist’s own experience. 

“In the class room where the instruments 
first have to be mastered and struggled with, 
discussions on the relative merits of the in- 
stryments can easily take place because of 
the fact that these instruments are the dom- 
inating factors, and the players very much 
their disciples or inferiors so to speak. Then 
as the artist disciple faces the world, he re- 
alizes that to say something that will re- 
sound enough to be heard, he himself must 
speak through the instrument, and whether 
it be on any kind of an instrument, it is 
the strength of his own self which will count 
for beauty. 

“To youthful, untried minds this will al- 
ways be connected unconsciously with the 
charm of the particular instrument played 
upon. The fundamental law of art is al- 
ways the same in all its many channels and 
labyrinths. 

“Thus it is my personal principle and 
great delight to find equal enjoyment in all 
forms of art, and to find room and admira- 
tion for other musical instruments such as 
‘fiddles ‘and ‘pianos’ outside of my Andreas 
Guarnerius cello.” 








PAULO GRUPPE, 
* Cellist. 





A Tribute to Adelaide Fischer 


The appended story of Adelaide Fischer’s New York 
recital appeared in the New York Riverside Review of 
November. 18, and is quite a remarkable tribute to this 
talented young artist: 

One of the most delightful recitals of the season was that given 
by Adelaide Fischer on Friday afternoon at Aeolian Hall. . . . 
It would be difficult to find any young American singer now before 
the public, who has created such a marked impression with both 
music.ans and general public, in such a brief period of time. 

An Adelaide Fischer recital now is an event not to be counted 





ADELAIDE FISCHER. 


run of daily musical offerings. There are many 
istinction which places Miss Fischer’s art as a 


among the ordinar 
reasons for this , : 
thing apart. First of all, she is blessed with a naturally beautiful 
voice; warm, sympathetic and vibrant. With th's naturally delightful 
organ is combined a knowledge of how to produce beautiful and 
expressive tones without the least apparent effort. 

ue to excellent training Miss Fischer's voice is perfectly placed 
and entirely under control, so that technical limitations do not exist 
for her and she is free to express and interpret her songs con amore. 
And here it is where Miss Fischer proves her true mettle and estab- 
lishes herself as an artist in the highest sense of that much abused 
word. The power to convey in each song the innermost meaning 
both of music and text and to stir the imagination of the hearer so 


that the whole forms a vivid and beautiful picture in the mind 
is one not given to many. Miss Fischer has it and in a variety of 
phases. 

Her program at this recital was a diversified one—it contained 
songs calling for humor and lightness—for sentiment, both gay 
and sad—for passion and intensity of feeling. In all these she struck 
the responsive note and displayed not alone comprehension but 
great intelligence and fine taste. 


ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY PLAYS 


Max Jacobs Leads Excellent Concert 





Last Sunday afternoon, in spite of half a dozen other 
important concerts, the one given by the New York Or- 
chestral Society (Max Jacobs, conductor) at the Cort 
Theatre, drew a numerous audience and the listeners 
showed by their very warm applause that they were 


pleased at the preference they had given the entertain- 
ment over those better advertised. Mr. Jacobs gets sur- 
prising results from his men considering the few re- 
hearsals he can afford to hold, and the performance of 
the Beethoven fifth symphony was a decidedly creditable 
piece of work, full of spirit and musical feeling. Liszt's 
“Tasso,” surely an ambitious undertaking for any orches- 
tra, was rendered by this younger body with many touches 
of virtuoso elan and with invigorating temperamental 
attack. The Ippolitov-I[vanov “Caucasian Sketches,” and 
a part of MacDowell’s “Indian Suite” also had sympa- 
thetic and etfective renderings. A “Melancolie,” by Henry 
Gerstle, proved to be melodious and musicianly, 

Marrian Veryl sang a Gluck aria with much success 
Her voice is of very pleasing quality, and she infuses 
into her reading a high degree of earnestness and un- 
derstanding. 


Se 














Poem by Josephine V. Rowe 
uthor 
“MACUSHLA” 


“Oh, virgin rose, unfolding your beauty to the day, 
What secrets are you holding, deep in your soft array? 
The fragrance of your perfume is wafted o’er the sea; 
Across the purple mountains, Love carries it to me.” 


“Oh! Virgin Rose” 


Music by Charles Marshall 
omposer o 
“l HEAR YOU CALLING ME” 





pre-eminent song! 


Few composers have succeeded in weaving more than one 


Charles Marshall’s Name 


is known throughout the English-speaking world as the com- 
poser of “I HEAR YOU CALLING ME”; but it is safe to 
predict he will achieve still greater prominence as a song- 
writer when this latest example of his wonderfdl melodic gift 
is presented to the large music-loving public. 


John McCormack 


whose art in selecting is only excelled by his inimitable inter- 
pretative powers and God-given voice made history by first 
portraying for the American people the appealing beauty of 
“I HEAR YOU CALLING ME.” i 


: to his repertoire this truly inspired song, 


“OH! VIRGIN ROSE” 


which his countless admirers will listen to with fervent delight! 


Unhesitatingly he added 





of keys to suit all voices. 


BOOSEY & Co. 





Copies may now be obtained at any Music Store, in a range 


To Singers and Teachers of recognized standing a copy 
will gladly be sent gratis upon application with credentials to 


9 EAST 
17th STREET 


New York, N. Y. 
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ORGANIZED EFFORT TO 
FARTHER INTEREST IN MUSIC 


The General Purpose of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of ‘Music 


he interest which has been aroused among the musical 
fraternity by the establishment of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music is proof of the need of some 
such concentrated effort to co-ordinate all the forces which 
have heretofore been working independently for the fur- 
thering of musical interest throughout the nation. It indi- 
cates, as the editor of the Musica. Courter has pointed out, 
that the time is ripe for a movement of this kind, 

his central organization in no way minimizes the value 
of the work which has already been done along independent 
lines or the necessity for continued effort in the various 
pecialized fields. This is the age of the specialist, but it is 
also the age of organization. Wherever we look, we find 
organization behind conspicuous achievement, whether in 
the field of industry, politics or research. It would be 
foolish to argue a point so universally recognized. The 
nly question then which concerns us is whether it is appli 
able to our needs. By our needs I mean the needs of all 
those who have a direct interest in music. Surely the aims 
of this multitude are as varied and numerous as one would 
care to contemplate. There are the musical artists of the 
first rank, the great interpreters of music; there are the 
musicians of lesser degree, those with aspirations who are 
carried on by the hope of tomorrow, and those struggling 
with discouragement. There are the thousands and tens of 
thousands of music teachers of all degrees and classifica- 
tions. There are the impresarios, the concert managers, and 
rchestral conductors. There are the composers and the 
musical critics and writers on musical subjects. There are 
the hosts of amateur musical leaders, working in musical 
clubs all over the country without hope or expectation of 
profit, who are working solely for the love of music and 
who are devoted to its advancement. 

Then we look on the other side and find the manufac- 
turers of pianos and other musical instruments, the music 
publishers, and the publishers of musical publications 
quite a motley list 

Each group enumerated above has a separate and distinct 
interest. Yet when we seek co-operation we should not 
look at the points of difference but the points of common 
interest. The interest in music is where all unite. If it de 
creases all suffer; if it increases, all prosper. If any change 
in the interest in music affected all these people slightly, it 
would not be of great importance, but the success of all 
these groups fluctuates to a large extent as the public inter- 
est in music wanes or rises. Here there is common ground. 
Let us give every one who is working to this end a helping 
hand, or at least every encouragement, and let us sense the 
fact that whether the other fellow’s contribution to the 
cause be great or small, it serves to increase the result and 
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therefore benefits each of us. Hence it is apparent that or- 
ganized effort on the part of all those interested in any 
way in music will bring about a great benefit to all. It is 
the mission of the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music to bring about this organized effort, and we be- 
lieve the Bureau can help every one, both by the spread of 
this doctrine, and by extending a helping hand wherever 
possible. 

The encouragement of attention to music by the press 
and especially such moves as have recently been made by a 
few of the leading papers to reach the masses is one of the 
important phases of the work of this Bureau. Another is 








© Aime Dupont. 


DORA GIBSON, 
Soprano. 
(See article on page 45.) 





to stimulate local musical activity, another is to spread the 
Music School Settlement idea, which is finding its way from 
coast to coast with excellent results, the community cho- 
ruses, civic orchestras, and other movements of a similar 
character ; still another is to reach the children and to in- 
culeate a love for music while their minds are in an impres- 
sionable state. The oportunities in all these directions are 
vast, yet there are many other phases that we will not take 
space to comment upon. To give cohesion and assistance to 
efforts made by others in all these branches, these isolated 
musical movements, is the purpose of the Bureau. Its aim 
is to gather the forces of existing channels and make their 
influence national. 

For décades music has been seeping through the fabric of 
public interest throughout the country very slowly, but in 
the last few years we have become aware of a general 
musical awakening. It is the Bureau’s purpose to accelerate 
the movement, and to develop among all musical workers a 
fuller conception of the value of what their fellow workers 
are doing for the cause of music. This is the first step in 
preparing the way for the active co-operation which is 
indispensable for substantial success. 

Is it not true that music in all its branches is supported 
by the musical public? Anything and everything which 
will serve to make the unmusical of today the musical of 
tomorrow is to increase the number of patrons of the 
concerts and all other musical offerings. 


The Evelyn Starr Hold Up 





Evelyn Starr, the young Canadian violinist recently 
heard in recital at the Comedy Theatre, New York, is about 
as un-German in appearance, accent and sentiment as can 
be imagined. But her assurance did not satisfy the Can- 
adian -authorities on the northern border when she made 
her last trip down from Wolfville, Nova Scotia, where she 
was born. She was hurried out of bed at 5.30, marched 
to the inspection house, weighed, measured, finger-printed, 
sent back to the train for her violin case and bags, so that 
these, too, might be weighed, measured, finger-printed, etc. 
She was further asked, “When were you last in Germany?” 

Miss Starr said: “This being mistaken for a German 
spy when every relative I have is English or Canadian 
rather got my Irish up!” 

When Miss Starr talks rapidly and excitedly a strong 
absence of German accent is noticeable, though there is 
plenty of Irish wit; The joke was evidently on the in- 
spector when she commenced a lengthy and very forcible 
explanation. Apologies were offered at once, tea was 
served, and Miss Starr continued undisturbed to her New 
York recital. 

On her arrival in New York, she telephoned to her man- 
agers, Haensel & Jones, that she had been called many 
names in her young life, and mistaken for many of the 
famous, and some of the not quite so famous, but this was 
the first time she had been accused of accepting employ- 
ment as a spy for the Imperial German Government. 


THREE GENERATIONS 
OF CONDUCTORS 


Eugene Goossens, Grandson, Successful at Liverpool 
Debut—Busy Musical Season Despite War 








Liverpool, November 30, 1916. 

The musical season at Liverpool, England, was opened 
by a concert of the Philharmonic Society, directed by 
Landon Ronald. The feature was the Brahms double con- 
certo played by May and Beatrice Harrison. Sir Thomas 
Beecham was to conduct the second concert on October 24, 
but owing to the sudden death of his father was unable 
to fill the engagement. He sent a substitute in the person 
of Eugene Goossens, Jr., son of the chief conductor of 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company, who himself was preceded 
in the same position by his father. Thus he is the third 
generation of conductors of the same name. This was 
his debut—he is only in the early twenties—and met with 
unqualified success. He carried out the original program 
arranged by Sir Thomas, which included such complicated 
music as Delius’ “Appalachia” and the suite from Stra- 
vinsky’s “Fire Bird” music. 

The third and fourth concerts of the Philharmonic were 
conducted respectively by Wassily Safonoff and Sir Henry 
Wood. Wassily Safonoff is always a lively, breezy con- 
ductor. The principal number of his program was Schu- 
mann’s “Kheinish” symphony. Wood was more British in 
his program, beginning with Granville Bantock’s prelude 
to his “Sappho” and ending with Percy Grainger’s vigor- 
ously unconventional “Handel in the Strand.” Albert 
Sammons, the English violinist, played the Beethoven con- 
certo. 


Pachmann Plays 


On October 14 Vladimir de Pachmann played, grimaced 
and conversed through a “piano” recital. 


Clara Butt Crowds Hall 


Clara Butt filled every seat at the Philharmonic Hall, 
which accommodates some twenty-five hundred people, 
and there was great enthusiasm, which obliged her to give 
more “encores” than she did original numbers. 


Annual Musical Guide 


Rushworth & Dreaper, organ builders and repairers of 
musical instruments, also the Liverpool depot of the Mu- 
sIcAL Courter, has issued its annual concert guide, which 
is of much value and aid to all musical people. 

W. J. Bowpen. 





Russian Compliments Leginska 





A pretty compliment was paid to Ethel Leginska, pianist, 
on the night following her recital at Carnegie Hall. She 
was invited to dine at one of the upper Broadway, New 
York, restaurants. A small but very competent orchestra, 
with a Russian conductor, noticed Leginska upon her entry, 
and directly ordered his five men to play two of the 
Chopin etudes which had so charmed Leginska’s great 
audience on the preceding night. They were well played, 
too, and little Leginska led the applause which followed. 








SAMUEL GARDNER 


Violinist 


Scores Big Success in Boston 


(For notices see page 19) 
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Second Boston Recital, March 3, Jordan Hall 
Third New York Recital, February 24, Aeolian Hall 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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SOPRANO 


Chicago Opera Association adds 
another to her long list of suc- 
sesses as 


ANTONIA 


in “Tales of Hoffmann” at Audi- 
torium, Chicago, III. 
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Sundelius in “Joan of Arc” 





Marie Sundelius’ second appearance in Bossi’s “Joan of 
-~ ’ ; : 
Arc,” with the New York Oratorio Society, resulted in 
praises from the metropolitan press: 

In Marie Sundelius, a Joan who has since won her spurs at the 
Metropolitan Opera, Louis Koemmenich was fortunate in finding a 
real star for the creation of Bossi’s heroine. Her voice again rang 
true, from the simple folksongs to the heavenly vision. It was the 
most extraordinary, most vital assumption of a lyric role by any 
young artist in this metropolis in many a day.—The Evening Sun, 
December 7, 1916. 





She sang with a simplicity and a spiritual abstraction that made 
rare appeal to the sensibilities.-Evening World, December 7, 1916. 





MARIE SUNDELIUS, 
Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


She distinguished herself in the part of Joan.—New York Hera!d, 
December 7, 1916. 


She sang admirably with a voice of pure and excellent quality 
and clear diction.—The New York Times, December 7, 1916. 


Was a virile Joan; her steady tone, thrilled here and there by 
emotion, satisfying the demands of the oratorio.—Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, December 7, 1916. 

Mme. Sundelius, the most conspicuous of the soloists, won the 
favor of her audience again with her fine voce and earnest de- 
livery.—The Globe and Commercial Advertiser, December 7, 1916. 

She found hershelf splendidly in the part of Joan.—New Yorker 
Herold, December 7, 1916. 





Yesterday she sang with even greater vocal certainty and broader 
artistic grasp than at the first appearance, and demonstrated her 
first rank even more votently than before.—Staats Zeitung, Decem 
ber 7, 1916. 





The “Progressive Series of Piano Lessons” 
as a Basis for Music Credits 


The interest manifested in the “Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons” by school authorities in every part of the 
United States is worthy of comment. The success of the 
Progressive Series as a part of the normal course for 
musi¢ supervisors at Cornell University last summer has 
caused Hollis Dann, the director of the music department 
of that institution, to include the work in the schedule for 
next summer’s normal. 

The high schools of Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
Des Moines and other large cities are now granting credits 
to students of the “Progressive Series of Piano Lessons” 
or to such students as are able to pass examinations equal 
in difficulty to those of the Progressive Series. The Des 
Moines high schools have only recently taken up the 
course, after having thoroughly investigated its efficiency 
in other cities. 

The Art Publication Society, publishers of this series of 
lessons, exercises, studies and annotated compositions, have 
just been informed by H. L. Butler, dean of the Depart- 
ment of Music of the University of Kansas, that the first 
two grades of the series will be accepted as an equivalent 
of the entire course for piano students in any high school 
in the State of Kansas. As chairman of the Revision Com- 
mittee of the Kansas Music Teachers’ Association, Mr. 
Butler voiced the decision of that organization in making 
the recommendation. 


Lotos Club Dines Dr. Kunwald 





Last Friday evening, December 15, the Lotos Club, of 
New York City, gave an informal dinner to Dr. Ernest 
Kunwald, conductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra. There 
were about 150 guests present, including the representative 
members from business, musical and other professional 
circles of this city. 

After the dinner, during the course of which there were 
speeches by Rubin Goldmark, Dr. Walker, Frank Lawrence, 
Walter Damrosch and Dr. Kunwald, the party adjourned 
to the Art Gallery, where an entertaining program of 
music, magic and recitations was given. The tonal part 
was participated in among others by Mary Jordan, Paul 
Kefer, Mildred Dilling, Hugh Allan and Max Liebling. 





President Lawrence, of the Lotos Club, lauded Cincinnati 
as the home of a high degree of music and general culture. 
Mr. Goldmark accentuated in his speech the fact that Mr. 
Kunwald could go no higher in his profession. Mr. Dam- 
rosch reminded his hearers of some of the past history of 
music in New York City, recalling the early days when 
the metropolis seemed too large for two orchestras, and 
rheodore Thomas, who led his own orchestra, endeavored 
to prevent the establishment of a rival organization under 
the direction of Dr. Leopold Damrosch. In his speech 
of thanks, Dr. Kunwald was especially felicitous, praising 
the American orchestras and conductors, and saying that 
although he is not a native of the United States, he has 
its musical interests at heart and feels as much enthusiasm 
in the tonal cause of this country as though he were one 
of our native born sons. 

Besides those already mentioned, among the many musi- 
cal persons present at the dinner were Dr. Cornelius 
Ribner, Louis Koemmenich, Josef Hofmann, August 
Fraemke, Oscar Saenger, Daniel Frohman, Nahan Franko, 
Ross David, Franz Kneisel, Carl Hahn, M. H. Hanson, 
Ernest Hutchinson, Andreas Dippel, Leonard Liebling, 
K. L. Roberts (manager of the Cincinnati Orchestra), 
Sigmund Herzog, Berthold Neuer, E. Naumburg, Richard 
Arnold, Mr. Gruenberg and a large group of representa- 
tives from the house of Steinway, including Messrs. 
Urchs, Wells, Junge, Kihl, Irion and Frederick Steinway. 





Pypils Receive Music Credits at Norwalk 





Arrangements have been made by Norwalk (Ohio) High 
School authorities with the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, whereby pupils of the high school may receive two 
credits in violin, piano or organ during the four years’ 
course, Accordingly, any teacher of violin, organ or 
piano who wishes to extend this privilege to his pupils is 
required to, present his qualifications in preparation and 
experience to the Oberlin Conservatory for acceptance, and 
if they are accepted credit will be given the pupils for work 
beginning with the present school year, on condition that 
parents certify in writing that the child has practiced not 
less than six hours per week, and the teacher reports 
progress made by the pupil according to the school’s stand- 
ard of grades with a minimum per week of one hour's 
attention from the teacher. 

This is a matter of moment, since two complete credits 
are of value to any wishing to take up their study of 
mus.c after their preparatory work is finished. 





Antoinette Franken Plays for Pleiades Club 


Antoinette Franken, the Rumanian pianist who made her 
successful American debut at Aeolian Hall, New York, last 





ANTOINETTE FRANKEN, 


Pianist. 


month, achieved still another success on Sunday evening, 
December 10, when she played for the Pleiades Club. 

Mme. Franken has been engaged to appear before the 
Hungry Club, the early part of January. 





Dudley Buck’s Studio Recital 





Dudley Buck provided a very interesting hour of music, 
Saturday afternoon, December 16, at his studios, Aeolian 
Hall, New York, when he presented five of his pupils— 
Elizabeth Rowand, soprano; Julia Buckley, contralto; 
Madeline Laasé, mezzo-soprano; Emmet Conroy, baritone, 
and Cecil Birder, tenor. Each singer gave two groups of 
songs, and the numbers of the afternoon were taken from 
works by Brainard, Cadman, Henschel, Chaminade, Secchi, 
Bemberg, Clay, Nevin, Salter, Grieg, Brahms, Schumann, 
Old Irish, Lang, Huerter, MacFadyen, Rogers, Finden, 
Elgar, Wells, Ronald, Zucca, Hawley, Sibelius and Willeby. 

Mr. Conroy, the possessor of a full baritone voice, 
quite remarkable in one so young, sang with good ex- 
pression. Miss Rowand’s voice is high and clear, which, 
together with her good enunciation, made her singing 
greatly enjoyed by all. Miss Buckley was particularly 
charming in Chaminade’s “Ritornelle.” Mr. Birder with 
his high, ringing tenor was likewise enjoyable, and Miss 
Laasé pleased particularly in German songs. 

The program was generously applauded by a crowd that 
filled every nook and corner of the studios. 

Elsie T. Cowen at the piano gave able support. 





Belle Story, Soloist at Sanders’ 
New Year’s Eve Concert 


Among the numerous concerts planned for New Year's 
eve, in New York City, are those of Max Sanders, who 
will offer two musical attractions of merit; at Carnegie 
Hall, the Russian Symphony, Modest Altschuler conducting, 
and at the Harris Theatre, Sam Franko’s orchestra in ad- 
dition to several soloists of prominence. The occasion at 
the Harris Theatre is a continuation of the Elite Musicales, 
which Mr. Sanders has been giving since the beginning of 
the season, and the program, selected by Mr. Franko, will 
commence at 8, and conclude at 10. The event at Carnegie 
Hall will begin at half past 9 and conclude at the hour 
which will usher in the New Year, with music and song to 
celebrate the event. 

Belle Story, soprano, has been engaged by Mr. Sanders 
to appear as one of the soloists with the Russian Sym- 
phony. The program at Carnegie Hall will be of a pop- 
ular nature, and several surprises are promised by Mr. 
Sanders. 
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32 EAST 58th STREET, NEW YORK 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch says: 


“I have made a stady of his technical ideas 
and finding them excellent, have endeavored 
to apply them in my own playing."' 




















SANDBY 


The Danish Cellist, Scores in New York 








Extracts from press comments of his recital in Aeolian 
rlal!, December t1, 1916 
TRIBUNE: Sandby made a most favorable impres 


THI 

son le displayed dash, vigor, an incisive sense of rhythm, 
and a round, pure tone. 

THE SUN: Sandby's performance disclosed an enviable 
ability in the interpretation of a variety of styles. His tone 
was also a feature, being large and smooth, flexible and cf a 
very beautiful quality. 


THE NEW YORK AMERICAN: Sandby's technic is fluent, 
his tone full and precise (in spite of the weather), and his 
interpretation revealed deep feeling and imaginative power 


THE EVENING POST: The Dvorak concerto gave Sandby 
opportunities to display his rich tone,. varied expression, 
and thorough mastery of technic 


THE EVENING MAIL: Mr. Sandby possesses a big tone 


of much beauty, and a technic which is by turns astonishing 


DEUTSCHES JOURNAI The young artist has a stu 


pendous technic, and a beautiful, mellow, and round tone 


STAATS ZEITUNG: Sandby proved himself a very prom 
inent virtuoso, His magnificent tone, round and glowing, 
seems too wonderful to be produced by gut strings and a 
horsehair bow. He uses his instrument as would a singer 
use his God-given voice He expresses the most delicate 
and intimate moods He has a rare mastery of technic, 
especially for doublestops and spiccato bowing 
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A FINE WERRENRATH RECITAL 





In spite of sleet and snow the admirers of the art of 
Reinald Werrenrath turned out in full force to fill Aeolian 
Hall on Monday afternoon, December 11, when the emi- 
nent American baritone presented a very fine program of 
songs selected from several schools of compositions. His 
interpretation was characterized by a great warmth of sen- 
timent, an intelligent appreciation of the style appropriate 
to each song, and an authoritative manner which always 
carried conviction. The singer is, in addition, not only a 
master of tone production and breath control, but thor- 
uughly skilled in pronouncing his words so a program book 
is unnecessary except to those who do not understand the 
language to which the music is written The excellent 
program is given herewith: 

‘Widmung,” “An den Sonnenschein,” Schumann; “O 
ich doch den Weg zuriick,” “Tarnbourliedchen,” “Von 
Liebe,” Brahms; “Der Traum,” “Es blinkt der 
Thau,” Rubinstein; “Und schlafst du, mein Madchen,” 
“Fernsicht,” Jensen; “Ultima Rosa,” Harry Spier; “Sei 
morta ne la vita mia,” P, Mario Costa; “Alba di Luna sul 
Bosco,” “Tristezza Crepuscolare,” Francesco Santoliquido; 
“Long Ago,” “The Sea,” Edward MacDowell; “The Elfin 
Knight,” F. Morris Class; “The Heart’s Country,” John 
Alden Carpenter; “The Days of Long Ago,” Chester Searle. 

The chilly dampness of the weather outside found no 


wust’ 
Ewiger 
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counterpart in the enthusiasm and contentment of the au- 
dience inside the hall. There were numerous recalls and 
extra numbers. No doubt the masterly accompaniments 
of Richard Epstein helped the vocalist materially to his 
success. His third recital is announced for January 11 in 
the new year. 


The Oberndorfers M Much in Demand 





Mr. and Mrs. Marx E. Oberndorfer (Anne Shaw 
Faulkner) practically have completed their season as the 
official lecturers of the Chicago Opera Association. It was 
the original plan of the opera management to engage the 
Oberndorfers for the month of October only, but such was 
the demand from clubs desiring dates that the season was 
extended to December 15. 

In November the following opera musicales were given: 
November 2, Glencoe Library Club, “The Ring of the Ni- 
belungs”; November 3, College Club, “Andrea Chenier” ; 
November 6, North End Club, “Koenigskinder”; Novem- 
ber 7, Coeducational Club, “Koenigskinder” ; November 9, 
Glencoe, “Grisélidis”; November 10, College Club, “Griséli- 
dis”; November 10 (evening), Sehn High School, “The 
Ring of the Nibelungs”; November 12, Woman’s Aid, “The 
Ring of the Nibelungs” ; November 16, Woman's Musical 
Club, “Grisélidis”; November 17, College Club, “Koenigs- 
kinder” ; een 20, North End Club, “Koenigski nd- 
er”; November 20 (evening), “Andrea Chenier”; Novem 
ber 21, Hinsdale, “Koenigskinder,” November 24, College 
Club, “Sapho.” 


New Music Hall for University of Illinois 





Of particular interest to lovers of music throughout this 
country is the Smith Memorial Music Building, to be 
erected on the University of Illinois campus, Urbana, III. 
It is said that this will be the largest music building ever 
constructed on the campus of any American university. It 
is a gift of Captain Thomas J. Smith, a civil war veteran, 
and will cost $250,000. 
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MME. ALDA’S UNIQUE RECORD 


Seven Engagements Within a Fortnight; Fourteen 


Appearances Within a Month 





Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany and concert artist, is very busy filling engagements in 
the two fields of the tonal art. Since the opening of the 
opera season, this artist has sung the soprano role at seven 
operatic performances. In addition to these activities, she 
was heard in her own recital in Carnegie Hall, where she 
scored a tremendous and very genuine success, and at 
one of the Biltmore Morning Musicales, On December 2 
she sang at a private musicale given at the beautiful home 
of William K. Vanderbilt, Jr. December 3 Mme. Alda 
sang at a big concert given at the New York Hippodrome 
and on the same evening she delighted music lovers with 
the beauty and freshness of her voice, at the Hotel Bilt- 
more. Last Saturday evening, December 9, she was so- 
loist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, singing 
the aria from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” and a group 
of songs by Grieg. Another New York appearance was on 
Tuesday evening, December 12, when she appeared with 
the New York Mozart Society at the first concert of the 


season, which took place at the Hotel Astor. Mme, Alda 
sang an aria from Bach’s “Carattaco,” and songs by Perti, 
Munroe, Purcell, Rogers, Burleigh, Massenet, Fourdrain, 


Thayer, Woodman and LaF orge, who was her accompa- 
nist. And on the preceding day this gifted singer ap- 
peared at the Waldorf-Astoria at one of the Bagby Morn- 
ing Musicales. 


U. S. Kav Sane at Hartford 


U. S. Kerr, the well Saas basso cantante, gave a con- 
cert at Hartford, Conn., Tuesday evening, December 5, 
assisted by A. W. Burgemeister at the piano. His pro- 
gram included an aria from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” 
the “Toreador Song” from “Carmen” (Bizet), and songs 
by Holmes, Schubert, Schumann, Kerr, Fisher, Chadwick, 
i\aun, Stephens, Kjerulf, Llammond, old Scotch and old 
Irish. Regarding the concert the Hartford Press said: 

Kerr, basso contante, appeared in a delightful program at 
Un ity “Hall last evening. His accompan'st was A. W. Burgemeister. 

r. Kerr’s voice showed a splendid range and a clear tone, rich 
and resonant in the lower register and unusually flexible in the 
upper tones. Mr. Burgemeister’s sympathetic accompaniments con 
tributed their part to the delightful impression made by the singer. 
The audience was large.-Daily Courant. 





An audience keenly 
songs well rendered by U. 
Tuesday evening. ° 

The 


appreciative 


heard a delightful progres of 
S. Kerr, 


basso cantante, at Unity Hall, 


songs which eomgosed Mr. Kerr's program were varied in 
character. He wave an excellent re ndering of the opening number, 
“La Calumnia” from Rossini’s opera, ““The Barber of Seville,” and 
a group of three German songs were sung smoothly, the numbers 
being “Am Meer,” by Schubert, and two Schumann compositions, 
“Die Lotus Blume” and “Widmung.” One of the best numbers was 
Mr. Kerr’s own song, “Singing to You,”’ which he sang with much 
feeling. That he is at his best in ballad numbers was illustrated by 
several selections. The familiar “Believe Me, If All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms’ was sung by Mr. Kerr in a way which gave 
it new beauty, and he endowed “O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast”’ 
with a charm of its own, Two “request” numbers were on the 
program, Chadwick's “Fath,” which was given with power, and 
the famous “Toreador Song’’ by Bizet, of which Mr. Kerr gave a 
spirited rendering. The beauty of Mr. Kerr's voice and his 
ability for sympathetic interpretation were shown in “Synoves Song” 
by Kjerulf and “The Bonny Fiddler” by Hammond. 

The recital was very evidently enjoyed by those who heard it and 
both music ans responded graciously to the demand for encores. 
Hartford Daily Times 


Warren Proctor Again in | Michigan 


Warren Proctor, tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Association in his second appearance before the people of 
Traverse City, Mich., is spoken of in glowing terms by 
the novelist and short story writer, Herold Titus, in the 
Daily Record, which reads: 

It is a wonderful thing to do be able to make people laugh and 
ery; to sweep them out of consciousness of self, and to play upon 
their emotions with subtle touch of tone. That is the power Warren 
Proctor possesses to a marked degree, and that is what he did in 
his recital here. 

The workmanship’ of this artist is astonishing. The breadth of 
tone, the resonance in the upper register, and the sustained work, 
proved Mr, Proctor’s right to be known as one of America’s greatest 
lyric tenors. His dramatic work in several of the heavier numbers, 
and the interpretation of some of the lesser songs were especially 
noteworthy, t’erhaps one thing that made the hour one of pure 
del.ght was Mr. Proctor's enunciation, as for example, in his pic 


turization of the Berger ‘Titania’ song. oe 
His German group was one of the events of the evening. A 
Bird Is Sweetly Singing,” Mendelssohn, and the encore song, 


“Lenz,” Hildbach, were unforgettable experiences to the musicians 


in the audience. ! 
The “Persian Garden” number, “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” Leh- 
mann, was without doubt the most delightful interpretation of the 


program, 


Bastedo Sings With Mundell Choral 


Orrin Bastedo, baritone, was one of the assisting 
artists with the Mundell Choral, heard in concert at the 


Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, December 6. This was the 
first private concert of the season. Mr. Bastedo pleased 
greatly in the following well interpreted numbers : 
“Vision Fugitive,’ from  Massenet’s “Herodiade,’ : 
“Memento” (Tirindilli), “Si mes Vers” (Hahn), “Sylvia” 
(Oley Speaks), “Love” (Mattei), and “The Two 
Grenadiers” (Schumann), and as an encore “In My 


Little Garden,” by Nutting. 





Lewis Artists at Harris Theatre 


The program at the Harris Theatre on December 3 was 
provided by Harriet and Helen Scholder, pianist and 
cellist; Anne Arkadij, Lieder singer, and Frank Pollock, 
tenor. The New York Times calls it “one of the most in- 
teresting concerts outside the opera house.” The Evening 
Mail writes: “They not only drew a good sized audience, 
but also aroused it to evident enthusiasm.” Moreover, all 
four performers are under the same management, that of 
Mrs. Herman Lewis, which may serve as a hint to directors. 
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Lucille Orrell and Hugh Allan 
Liked in Providence 





The following excerpts are taken from a review, headed 
“Cellist and Tenor Give Pleasing Joint Recital,” which ap- 
peared in the Providence (R. I.) Journal of November 26, 
1916, relative to Lucille Orrell and Hugh Allan: 


Lucille Orrell, cellist, and Hugh Allan, tenor, gave a joint 
recital at the Providence Opera House yesterday afternoon. Sle 

Miss Orrell played her familiar pieces delightfully. The berceuse 
from “Jocelyn” lost its hackneyed sound under the spell of her 
tonal breadth and elegance of phrasing. . . . In the technical 
numbers Miss Orrell gave a fine exhibition of clean finger work, 
her octaves, harmonics and arpeggios being tossed off with ease 
and certainty, For one of her encores she played Saint-Saéns’ 
‘The Swan,” in which she produced a legato of tranquil smoothness 
and great sweetness. 

Mr, Allan is a polished vocalist and sang his aria and songs with 
rare insight and retinement of style. His voice is of medium power, 
full and rich and is under splendid control. Although not the 
possessor of a naturally high voice his upper tones are so perfectly 
placed that they are as free and unforced as those of his middle 
register.—Providence Journal. 





Samuel Margolis Will Present 
Artist-Pupils in Aeolian Hall Concert 





Samuel Margolis, although a young man, has already 
had an exceptional musical career. At an early age he be- 
gan the study of piano, appearing in a taxing recital pro- 
gram at the old Knabe Hall, New York, when only sev- 
enteen. Soon after he went to Berlin, where he studied 
with Xaver Scharwenka for four years. As a student, Mr. 


Margolis played at many public concerts, receiving highly 
flattering criticisms. 

A few months after he settled in Berlin, Giuseppi Cor- 
mazini, an Italian vocal teacher discovered that Mr. Mar- 
golis possessed a tenor voice of rare beauty, and encouraged 
him to study singing, which he did immediately, and made 








SAMUEL MARGOLIS, 


Vocalist and voice teacher. 


rapid strides as a vocalist. Louise Hegmann, the Dutch 
nightingale, taught him German repertoire. 

While singing in concert, Mr. Margolis made a deep im- 
pression on Gemma Bellincioni, the world renowned art- 
ist, and creator of Mascagni’s “Santuzza,” who at once 
offered him free tuition at her operatic school. Later rec- 
ognizing the abilities of Mr. Margolis as singer. and mu- 
sician, she made him her assistant at the operatic school, 
and it was here his career as vocal teacher began. 

Since the war broke out, Mr. Margolis decided to es- 
tablish his singing classes in a beautiful studio at 528 
Riverside Drive, New York. The results of his labor 
will be shown this season at Aeolian Hall, where his art- 
ist-pupils are scheduled to appear at two public concerts. 





De Bruyn and De Pifia With 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra 


Oy Sunday evening, December 10, the Neighborhood 
Symphony Orchestra, Jacques L. Gottlieb, conductor, gave 
a concert in the auditorium of the East Side House Set- 
tlement, New York. The orchestra is remarkable in that 
it is made up of amateurs entirelyg who, under the splendid 
direction of Mr. Gottlieb, play with all the finished art which 
one is accustomed to think of only in regard to professional 
bodies. On this occasion, the orchestral numbers were the 
overture to “Zampa,” Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony 
and selections from Verdi's “Rigoletto.” 

Roger de Bruyn, tenor, and Merced de Pifia, mezzo, were 
the assisting artists at this concert, and judging from the 
prolonged applause which greeted them and which contin- 
ued throughout the program, their efforts were thoroughly 
appreciated. These two delightful artists were heard to ad- 
vantage in Sgambati’s “Sul Lago,” the exceptionally fine 





blending of the two voices being especially noticeable, Mr. 
de Bruyn sang as a solo an aria from Verdi's “Traviata” 
with pronounced success and Mme. de Pifia sang a group 
which consisted of F. H. Warner’s “The Mountain,” which 
is still in manuscript and which was probably one of the 
best things she did, Goldmark’s “Ode,” Novacek’s “Mon- 
deszauber” and Schumann’s “Dem Helden.” Both Mme. 
de Pifia and Mr. De Bruyn were obliged to grant encores 
after their solo numbers as well as after the duet. Especial 
mention should also be made of the excellent piano accom- 
paniments of Umberto Martucci, whose artistic work great- 
ly enhanced the beauty of the program. 

Another remarkable feature of this concert was the au- 
dience, which included over three hundred children under 
twelve years of age. Their intense interest in the music— 
and still more remarkable is the fact that they are able to 
converse with intelligence regarding the music they heard— 
might well serve as an example to many an audience of 
fashionable grownups. A stillness so intense that one could 
hear the proverbial pin drop reigned throughout each of the 
numbers. Mr. Gottlieb and the members of his commit- 
tee are doing a splendid work in this section in the way 
of thorough appreciation of music. 





Fay Foster Recital 





Fay Foster gave another demonstration of her unusual 
ability on Saturday afternoon, December 9, at the Country 
Life Exposition, New York City, when she appeared in 
the triple capacity of composer, teacher and accompanist, 
the occasion being a recital of twenty of her songs. These 
songs, modern and melodically beautiful, are written in 
various moods and give evidence of the composer’s marked 
versatility. 

Miss Foster was assisted by Pauline Jenning, soprano; 
Marguerite Potter, mezzo soprano; Addie Tydeman, con- 
tralto, and George Reimherr, tenor; the first three being 
her own pupils. 

As a composer Miss Foster is well known, her songs be- 
ing featured on programs of leading concert singers. 

As a teacher Miss Foster deserves much credit. Her 
three participating pupils disclosed uniform excellency in 
voice placement, interpretation and general training. 

The audience, which was large, showed its appreciation 
by bestowing liberal applause. 

The program in its entirety follows: Two songs of the 
people, “The Daughter” (Irish Immigrant), “The Call of 
the Trail” (gypsy), Miss Potter; “Springtide of Love,” 
Miss Jennings; four little songs, “Dusk in June,” “Flower- 
time Weather,” “The Little Ghosts,” “Colin’s Kiss,” Miss 
Tydeman; “Winter,” “The King,” Mr. Reimherr; “The 
White Blossom’s Off the Bog,” “One Golden Day,” Miss 
Potter; “Sing a Song of Roses,” “Spinning-Wheel Song,” 
“At Last,” Miss Jennings; three songs of childhood (in 
costume), “Star Tracks,” “Sleep Song” (sung to a doll), 
“On Dress Parade,” Miss Tydeman; “Maria Mia” (Italian 
serenade), “Con Amore” (modern serenade), “If 1 Were 
King of Ireland,” Mr. Reimherr. 


Alda and Carl at Bagby Musicale 


A notable array of artists gave the program at the 230th 
Bagby Musical Morning, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, December 11. Frances Alda, soprano, and Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, to- 
gether with Beatrice Harrison, cellist; Dr. William C. Carl, 
organist, and Richard Hageman and Frank La Forge at the 
piano, form a galaxy of unusual attactiveness. The pro- 
gram opened with two chorals by Bach, “I Call to Thee” 
and “My Soul Arises” in which Miss Harrison had the as- 
sistance of Dr. Carl at the organ. And here Dr. Carl proved 
his irrefutable right to be classed among the concert organ- 
ists and thoroughly artistic accompanists of this country. 

Mme. Alda’s numbers were the aria from Bach’s “Carat 
taco,” Perti’s “Canzonetta,” Munro’s “My Lovely Celia,” 
Fourdrain’s “Chanson Norvegienne,” Arne’s “The Lass 
With the Delicate Air,” Rogers’ “The Star,” and two songs 
by her accompanist, “I Came With a Song” and “Song of 
the Open.” She was also heard to advantage in the duet 
from “La Bohéme” which she sang with Martinelli. Her 
artistic worth is too well known to require detailed com- 
ment here, As usual, her accompaniments were the work 
of that artist, Mr. La Forge, of whose playing too much 
cannot be said in praise. 


Seventh Elite Musicale at Harris Theatre 


The seventh of Max Sander’s Elite Musicales at the Har- 
ris Theatre had Lydia Lindgren, soprano, Clarence Bird, 
pianist, and the string band of the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, on the program. It 
was an interesting and delightful evening. Miss Lindgren, 
a charming picture, sang an aria from Gounod’s “Sapho” 
with much intensity and expression and dramatic force, 
and then an English song in response to applause. Clarence 
Bird gave a sound and interesting exposition of the Saint- 
Saéns’ G minor concerto, accompanied by the strings, and 
later a Chopin nocturne and a Tarantella by his former 
master, the late Theodor Leschetizky, to which he was 
obliged to add an encore. The string orchestra played a 
Tschaikowsky suite and a number of charming short 
pieces by Russian composers, noticeable among which was 
an intermezzo by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff and a Russian dance 
by Affanasiew. 


Herman Sandby Busy 





Herman Sandby, the Danish cellist, who gave his New 
York recital in Aeolian Hall, Monday evéning, December 
11, recently completed a tour of the Middle West. He ap- 
peared in Chicago, November 29; in Erie, Pa., November 
27, and in Cleveland, Ohio, December 7 and 8. Another 
recent appearance for Mr. Sandby was on November 20, 
when he gave a concert in Atlantic City, N. J. 
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CONVERSE’S “PEACE PIPE” HAS FIRST HEARING 


Cecilia Society Gives First Concert of Season—Graveure-Carreno Appear Jointly 
-Seagle Pleases—Gebhardt with Symphony Orchestra—Grace Leslie Sings 
~Fox-Buonamici Pupils’ Recital—Prominent Soloists at D. A. R. Cele- 
bration—Irma Seydel’s Record—Gilberté Works Featured—Nelda 
Hewitt Stevens Engaged—Keller and Wille at Harvard— 
Anthony’s Program—Boston Singers in Worcester— 
MacDowell Club Event—Shackley Honored 


— — 


The Cecilia Society, Chalmers Clifton, conductor, gave 
is first concert of the season on the evening of December 
4 in Jordan Hall An orchestra of symphony players 
assisted, and there were these soloists: Marcella Craft, 
pra Bernard Ferguson, baritone, and Willard Flint, 
" The program was as follows: “Sleepers, Wake!” 
tach; “Requiem,” Nos. 4, 5 and 6, Brahms; soprano arias, 
n Quelle Trine Morbide” and “Un Bel Di,” Puccini; “The 

ice Pipe,” Converse. The program was too long and 


ild have been improved by omitting the Brahms excerpts 
arias to the first section of the en- 


| transferring the 
should 


tainment. The audience was smaller than it 
ive been, but very appreciative 
terest centered in Frederick Converse’s “Peace Pipe,” 
ch was performed for the first time here. Based on 
fellow “Hiawatha,” the music contains some ex- 
t descriptive material, On the whole, the treatment 
genuous and pleasing. The rhythms are sufficiently 
d to avoid monotony, and the choral passages are 
rally effective Mr. Ferguson sang the big baritone 
in splendid fashion, though in this the music adheres 
ewhat too rigidly to the text. The singer, however, 


the declamation, while his clear cut 
most commendable 

is well known here. She was at her 
were rendered with musicianly 


it proper or into 


and clean diction were 
Miss Craft's work 
which 
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intelligence, dramatic intensity and many tonal beauties. 
Mr. Flint is always an excellent and reliable singer. In 
the field of oratorio there are few artists that equal him 
in either attainment or reputation. His singing of beth 
the recitative and the duets in “Sleepers, Wake!” was 
a feature of the concert. 

Mr. Clifton conducted in his usual creditable manner, 
handling both orchestra and chorus effectively. All in all, 
and in spite of its length, the concert was most successful 
and one worthy of Cecilia ideals. 


Gluck and Zimbalist Give Joint Recital 


Alma Gluck, soprano, and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
gave a joint recital on the afternoon of December 14 in 
Symphony Hall, under the auspices of the Bryn Mawr 
Club and in aid of the college endowment fund. 


Graveure and Carrefio Appear Jointly 


Louis 
recital 


pianist, and 
delightful 


celebrated 
unusually 


Carrefio, the 
baritone, gave an 


Teresa 
Graveure, 





IIALLET GILBERTE, 

on the afternoon of December 10 in Symphony Hall, be- 
fore a very large and enthusiastic audience. The program 
was one of much interest. Mme. Carrefio played Bee- 
thoven’s exquisite “Sonata Appassionata,” a group by 
Chopin and selections from Rubinstein and Liszt. Mr. 
Graveure sang groups of German, French and American 
songs, among the latter being several excellent numbers 
by Bainbridge Crist, the Boston composer. Both artists 
added extensively to the program. 


Oscar Seagle Pleases in Recital 


Oscar Seagle, baritone, with Henri Doering at the piano, 
gave a very pleasing recital on the afternoon of December 
11, in Jordan Hall. The program was unconventional, in- 
cluding a number of quaint folksongs, as well as composi- 
tions of both classic and modern origin. The audience was 
warmly appreciative. 

Mr. Seagle had not sung here for more than five years, 
and it was a pleasure to hear him again. He has a 
resonant, manly voice, which he uses consistently and 
well, His ability as an interpreter is of the highest order. 


Elena Gerhardt, Soloist at Symphony Concerts 


After an absence of three seasons, Elena Gerhardt, 
soprano, returned as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, at its eighth pair of 
concerts, on the afternoon and evening of December 15 
and 16, respectively, in Symphony Hall. She sang selec- 
tions from Wagner and Wolf, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. She was in excellent voice, singing with her 
well remembered intelligence, sincerity and warmth of 


feeling. Her work gave much pleasure to the large au- 
dience present at each concert. 

The orchestral numbers performed were Mozart's sym- 
phony in D major and Tschaikowsky’s first suite in D 
minor. 


Grace Leslie Pleases in Recital of Songs 


Among the most enjoyable recitals of the week was that 
of Grace Leslie on the afternoon of December 15 in 
Steinert Hall. Her program was interesting and un- 
hackneyed, including selections from Lieder, modern 
French and English compositions and a group of Neapoli- 
tan and Spanish songs. Her voice is a mezzo-contralto, 
resonant, dramatic and of good dimensions. Her musician- 
ship is sound, and she interprets with discrimination and 
natural feeling. Accompanying her was Everett Titcomb, 
several of whose compositions terminated the program. 


Pupils’ Recital at the Fox-Buonamici School 


Beppe Buonamici and Willard Doell, pupils of the Fox- 
Buonamici School of Pianoforte Playing, gave a very 
creditable recital on the afternoon of December 16 in the 
school auditorium. The program was diffieult and varied, 
including pieces by Bach, Beethoven, Chaminade, Handel 
and several moderns. Both boys, who are about twelve 
years of age, are unusually talented and played very music- 
ally, Their technical training has been excellent. The au- 
dience was of good size and appreciative. 


Prominent Soloists at D. A. R. Celebration 


Laura Littlefield, soprano, and Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
were soloists at the celebration commemorating the twen- 
ticth anniversary of the Old South chapter of the Nation- 
al Society of Daughters of the American Revolution, which 
was held at the Old South Meeting House on December II, 
Each singer was heard in two English groups, while the 
program was brought to an appropriate conclusion by Mme, 
Littlefield’s splendid rendition of “Our Flag.” Another 
number of especial interest was Eichberg’s “To Thee, O 
Country,” sung by Mr. Hackett. There was a large and 
representative audience. 

Irma Seydel Does Nine Concerts in Eleven Days 


Irma Seydel, violinist, continues to live up to her repu- 
being one of New England’s most sought after 


tation of 

artists. She Bie ig just completed nine concerts, given in as 
many cities within eleven days. These included an exceed- 
ingly succe il appearance as soloist with the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra, where she played Bruch’s interesting 
concerto, Other appearances were in Springfield, New Bed- 
ford, Boston, Plymouth, Taunton, Leominster, Natick and 
Marlboro. In Springfield, her audience numbered more than 
3,000 persons, While the audiences elsewhere were large. 


\ll in all, Miss Seydel will do more than fifty concerts 
Moreover, in addition to the New Haven Sym- 
phony, she has two solo appearences with the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra and has just booked an engagement with 
the Waterbury Symphony Orchestra. 


Gilberté and His Compositions Figure in Recital 


this season 


Hallett Gilberté, the composer-pianist, gave an enjoyable 
recital of his works on. the evening of December 13 in 
Steinert Hall, at which he was excellently assisted by Ben- 
jamin Berry, tenor, and Sheldon Holcomb, baritone. Three- 
quarters of the program was devoted to the compositions 
of Mr. Gilberté, including selections for both voice and 
piano, The latter were played creditably by the composer, 
who also accompanied his own vocal numbers, sung by Mr. 
jerry and Mr. Holcomb. Mr. Gilberté writes happily for 
the voice, his se a being both melodious and appropriate. 
‘A Valentine” and ‘Ah, Love But a Day” had to be re- 
peated. His piano pieces also are effective. There was an 
appreciative audience of good size. 

Nelda Hewitt Stevens Sings Ante-Bellum Songs 

A delightful and novel concert was given on the after- 


noon of December 14, in Steinert Hall, by Nelda Hewitt 
Stevens, soprano, who sang a program of ante-bellum plan- 
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tation songs. Miss Stevens was appropriately gowned in the 
fashion of 1860 and presented a pleasing picture. Her 
interpretations were in the vein, as she has both the intel- 
ligence and the temperament for this style of work. Her 
voice is rich and flexible, while she sings musically and with 
_— taste. An audience of fair size applauded enthusias- 
tically. 


Keller and Wille Play at Harvard University 


Harrison Keller, violinist, and Stewart Wille, pianist, 
gave an excellent concert on the evening of December 11 
in Paine Hall, Harvard University. While the audience 
was not very large, it was justly enthusiastic. Each artist 
played a solo group, with added encores. In Brahms’ well 
known sonata in D minor, their playing was concerted. 
The technical and interpretative ensemble in this number 
was splendid. Individually, likewise, their playing was of a 
very high order. 


Charles Anthony Gives Piano Recital 


Charles Anthony, pianist, played an interesting and un- 
conventional program at his recital on the afternoon of 
December 12 in Steinert Hall. Beginning with a Godow- 
sky transcription, the first half of the program was devoted 
to the moderns. In the second half a sonata by Beethoven 
was followed with shorter pieces by Reger, Chopin, Schu- 
mann and Debussy, in the order named. Mr. Anthony is 
an excellent pianist, whose work is well known here. He 
gave much pleasure to a small audience. 


Notable Boston Singers Heard in Worcester 


What was pronouced as “one of the best all round pop- 
ular concerts ever given in Worcester” took place at Me- 
chanics Hall on the evening 6f December 11 before an 
audience of more than 1,000 persons. The artists, all not- 
able Boston singers, were as follows: Charlotte Williams 
Hills, soprano; Cara Sapin, coritralto; Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, and Bernard Ferguson, baritone. The program was 
of a popular character, including both solo and concerted 
pieces. The following excerpts are from the report of the 
entertaiment which appeared in the Worcester News: 

Mellow and more pieasing than ever is Mr. Hackett’s voice, and 
his wonderful success in the West and elsewhere was easily under- 
stood by those who heard him last night. Added to his splendid 
tonal range and quality, he uses almost perfect diction. . . . 
Mme. Sapin was heard in Worcester last nearly three years ago. 
There is an added sympathetic quality in her voice, which seems 
richer and fuller than ever. _. . Mr. Ferguson, who has a big, 
robust voice, also won the decided favor of the audience. . . 
Mrs. Hills took the place of Ethel Frank, and filled it creditably. 


Interesting Concert Given by MacDowell Club 


An interesting concert was given by the MacDowell Club 
on the afternoon of December 13 in Copley Hall. Laura 
Littlefield, soprano; Abbie Conley Rice, contralto, and 
Alice McDowell pianist, were the soloists. In addition, 
Lalo’s trio, op. 26, was performed by Misses Thomas, Moor- 
house and Hyde. Among the most enjoyable parts of the 
program was the final group, which included duets by 
Tschaikowsky, Schumann and Frank sung by Mrs. Little- 
field and Mrs. Rice. There was the usual good attendance. 


Concert in Honor of Frederick N. Shackley 


A musicale in honor of the completion of twenty years’ 
service by Frederick N. Shackley as organist and choir- 
master of the Church of the Ascension was given on the 
evening of December 12 in that church. The program in- 
cluded organ prelude and postlude anthems by the choir and 
solo numbers, all selected from Mr. Shackley’s own compo- 
sitions. There was an enlarged choir, with Eva M. Robin- 
son as soprano soloist. Assisting soloists were Evelyn 
Blair Kinsman, soprano; Bertha Barnes, contralto; N. A. 
Arnold, tenor, and A. F. Denghaseun, baritone. Eleanor 
F. Chamberline played the piano accompaniments. The 
concert was a very delightful affair and largely attended. 

; V. H. StrickLanp. 





Second Concert in Shaffer Series 





The second concert of the Shaffer series was given 
at Assembly Hall, Newark, Friday evening, December 
15, and proved as much of a delight as have the other 
events in this -course. Under the direction of Dr 
Arthur Mees, the Orpheus Club repeated the program 
which so delighted every one at its recent concert there. 
Especially interesting were the settings which Dr. 
Mees has given to the old favorite Scotch songs, “The 
Land o’ the Leal” and “Scots who hae.” Dr. Mees has 
achieved renown in the musical world as a conductor, 
and his reputation was amply sustained on this occa- 
sion when he was able to obtain some very fine effects. 
May Mukle, cellist, was the solo artist on the program, 
her numbers including compositions by Ariosti, Kunkler, 
Bredt Verne, and her own arrangement of a MacDowell 


work, Her playing aroused much enthusiasm, both for 
the beauty of her work and the breadth of her interpre- 
tations. She was assisted by Henry M. Williamson, at 
the piano, and the accompanist for the club was Frank 
Kasschau. 

The next concert in this series is scheduled to occur 
January 109, the artists being Wilma Sanda in folksongs 
en costume; Mildred Dilling, harpist, and Earle Tucker- 
man, baritone. Newark music lovers owe a debt of 
gratitude to Charles Grant Shaffer for the excellence of 
the artists and the concerts which he is presenting. 


Powell and Karle Unite in Newark Concert 





Maud Powell, violinist, and Theo Karle, tenor, were 
the artists who made the third musical reception at the 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J., Monday evening, 
December 11, another thoroughly artistic success in this 
series. Mme. Powell, who opened the program with the 
allegro movement from Wieniawski’s concerto in D 
minor, is no stranger to Newark audiences, and her 
reception testified to the genuine regard in which she 
is held by music lovers there. Her program numbers 
were well chosen, including Beethoven’s romance in 
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G major, Kreisler’s setting of a rondo by Mozart, Mme. 
Powell’s own arrangement of Dvorak’s “Songs My 
Mother Sang,” Sauret’s “Farfalla,” “Twilight” (Mas- 
senet-Powell), a scherzo fantastique by Bazzini, Schu- 
mann’s familiar “Traumerei” and Hubay’s “Hejre Kati.” 
Both in the arrangements and in her playing Mme. 
Powell again proved herself the great artist which she 
has been acclaimed. Her enthusiastic audience insisted 
upon extras, which she graciously gave. 

Mr. Karle’s personality and splendid vocal facilities 
quite won the hearts of his audience, and one heard on 
all sides only sincere praise for his fine art. In addi- 
tion to two operatic numbers, the “O Paradiso” aria 
from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine” and the familiar 
“Celeste Aida,” Mr. Karle was heard in a group of 
songs. These included Salter’s “Autumn Song,” Haile’s 
“Im Zitternden Mondlich Wiegen,” Schimke’s “The Time 
I've Lost in Wooing,” Branscombe’s “Morning Wind” 
ané Watts’ “Joy of Man.” Special mention should be 
made of the German number, which had to be repeated. 
Throughout his numbers the beauty of his voice and the 


virile charm of his interpretations delighted his hear- 
ers. He, too, was obliged to give encores before his 
audience was satisfied, 

Mme. Powell’s accompaniments were played in a mas- 
terly fashion by Arthur Loesser, who was also heard in 
two solo numbers, the Chopin nocturne in F sharp 
major and the Liszt “Rakoczy” march; Mildred Steele 
Allen performed a similar service for Mr. Karle in a 
most acceptable fashion. 


STOJOWSKI PLAYS AT 
THE VON ENDE SCHOOL 


Paderewski an Interested Listener 


Those who ocoupied every nook, corner, cranny, stair 
way, hall and roorh of The von Ende School of Music, New 
York, on Friday evening, December 15, might have heard 
Sigismond Stojowski in greater comfort in a concert hall, 
but they would have missed the intimate message of the 
pianist had they been separated from him by the formal 
barrier ofa platform. No small part of the enjoyment on 
Friday evening was to watch the agile fingers at close rang 
and to see the keys and dampers dancing like so many 
Ariels at the bidding of Prospero 

Sigismond Stojowski presented a program containing 
several novelties and more pieces that are familiar without 
being hackneyed. The oldest novelty was “The 
Hunting Jig,” by the old English composer, John 
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SIGISMOND 


Composer and pianist, 


STOJOWSKI 


well known musician in his day—1563-1628—who is often 
supposed.to have suggested to Arbuthnot the name he 
applied to the Englishman in his ludicrous “History of 
Europe.” Purcell’s “Hornpipe” was another English 
curiosity. In the caprice of airs from Gluck’s “Alceste” 
Saint-Saéns invested the old figures with modern gar 
ments. This was one of the most enjoyable numbers on 
the program. 

Two new intermezzi from the pen of the pianist-com 
poser himself were very well received, and Paderewski’s 
“Theme varie” was played with particular care and finish, 
as if the player was anxious to do his friend the composer 
a good turn. Needless to say, however, every item on the 
program received the interpretation due its styl The 
Bach-Liszt organ prelude and fugue in A minor, Schu- 
bert’s B flat impromptu, and Chopin’s fantasie, nocturne, 
mazurka and A flat polonaise were one and all handled 
as the public has long been accustomed to expect at the 
hands of Sigismond Stojowski Paderewski himself, a 
warm friend and admirer of Stojowski, was present to 
listen to the whole recital and the recipient of a tremendous 
ovation from the guests as he entered. 


The parcel post is so cluttered up with mail order pianos 
that the farmers don’t seem to have a chance to send any 
butter and eggs direct to the consumer.—Boston Transcript. 
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Jaques Gives “Last Judgment”—Harriet McConnell at 
Congregational Church—Noble Organ Recital— 
Aldrich Announces Russian Music--Demarest’s 
Second Recital—Alling Gives Jeanne d’Arc 
Service—Free Organ Recitals 





In St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, the custom of giving 
Spohr’s Oratorio “The Last Judgment,” on the first Tues- 
day in Advent, has prevailed for many years. There is no 
more popular work at this period of the year than Spohr’s, 
in which melodic grace, united with devotional feeling, is 
so strikingly manifested. Tuesday, December 5, at Old 
St. Paul’s, Broadway and Vesey street, New York, this 
work was sung by a chorus of forty voices and the follow- 
ing soloists; Elizabeth Parks, soprano; Rose Bryant, con- 
tralto; C. W. Troxwell, tenor; and Edgar Schofield, bass. 
H. Brooks Day presided at the organ and Edmund Jaques 
conducted. The oratorio was admirably rendered. 


Harriet McConnell at Manhattan Congregational Church 


Harriet McConnell, formerly contralto soloist at the 
Church of the Beloved Disciple, has been engaged as a 
member of the quartet of the Manhattan Congregational 
Church. 


Organ Recital by T. Tertius Noble 


On Sunday evening, December 3, T. Tertius Noble gave 
a splendid program of organ music assisted by John Fahl- 
back, treble soloist at St. Thomas’. 

It has been announced that the Brahms “Requiem,” 
which was given so successfully last season at St. Thomas’ 
Church, will be repeated there on the evening of Thurs- 
day, December 21, at 8:15 o'clock. The orchestra of the 
New York Symphony Society will assist, and the soloists 
will be Caroline Hudson-Alexander, soprano, and Arthur 
Middleton, bass. 


Church of the Incarnation 


A feature of the Sunday services at the Church of the 
Incarnation will again be Russian anthems. Started last 
January, these services were successful from the outset 
and attracted large congregations. Beecher Aldrich, or- 
ganist and director, announces that beginning Sunday, De- 
cember 10, the choir will have the assistance at these serv- 
ices of one of the choir of the Russian Cathedral, the 
“double bass,” as he is known. This acquisition will give 
a balance that is required in liturgical music of this char- 
acter. The followng anthems were sung on December 10: 
“He Doth Create,” Rchesnokoff; “Cherubim Song,” Pav- 
lofisky ; “Bless the Lord, O My Soul,” Ippolitoff Ivanoff ; 
“Day of Judgment,” Arkhangelsky. 


Clifford Demarest Gives Second Recital 


At noon, on Wednesday, December 6, Clifford Demarest 
gave the second in.a series of four organ recitals at the 
Church of the Messiah. He was ably assisted by Clar- 
ence de Vaux-Royer violinist. It was a recital of wed- 
ding music, and was enjoyed by a large congregation. Mr. 
Demarest played Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March,” as a 
final number on a program that seemed entirely too short 
to many of the music lovers who were present. 

On Wednesday, December 13, Mr. Demarest gave a re- 
cital of church music, introducing familiar hymn tunes. 


Jeanne d’Arc Service 


On the Sunday after Thanksgiving Day, December 3, a 
Jeanne d’Arc Thanksgiving service was given at St. 
Mark’s in the Bouwerie. This service was especially in- 
teresting, and Willis AJling, director, is to be congratu- 
lated on the commendable work done by the choir. Dur- 
ing the service “The Marseillaise” was sung by Vera Cur- 
tis, soprano soloist of the church, in a spirited and soul 
stirring manner. : 


Recitals in the Public Schools 


Free recitals in the public schools were given on Sunday, 
December 10, by Edward Shippen Barnes, assisted by the 
choir of the Rutgers Presbyterian Church at Washington 
Irving High School; by Wenzel Raboch, at Morris High 
School; by Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, at Eastern District 
High School, Brooklyn, and by W. A. Goldsworthy, at 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. H. F. G. 





A John McCormack Record 





John McCormack tenor, has returned to New York, 
after an absence of nearly three months. He will have a 
three weeks’ holiday with his family here, and will resume 
activities with a concert at the New York Hippodrome, 
Sunday night, January 7. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he was forced to cancel 
four or five important engagements in the West on ac- 
count of a severe attack of laryngitis, the tour which will 
close at Atlanta, Ga, Friday might, December 15, has 
been the most successful of his career. 

It has been said that the attendance at the concert 
given by him in the New Exposition Auditorium, San 
Francisco, November 19, was larger than at any concert 
ever given by an individual artist in this country, whereat 
regular adinission prices were charged. The attendance 
at Los Angeles broke all records of that city. The same 
is true of Salt Lake City, where the famous Tabernacle 
was crowded to capacity. McCormack’s previous record 
for Convention Hall, Kansas City, was surpassed to the 
extent of almost a thousand dollars, For the first time 
Denver music lovers saw their spacious Civic Auditorium 
crowded to the doors, and 580 people on the stage. 
Wichita, Kan., was not to be beaten by her neighboring 
cities and turned out a fifty-five hundred dollar “Forum” 
audience, While Dallas, Oklahoma City, Shreveport and 
New Orleans all furnished “sold out” houses. 

When the famous tenor will have completed the auto- 


biography for which he has been collecting material for 
several years past, it is very likely that the two weeks 
beginning November 19 and ending December 3, 1916, 
will be recorded as the busiest and most eventful of 
his professional career. In those two weeks he sang to 
35,000 people at six concerts; heard his own voice as 
recorded on the talking machine by means of a modern 
wireless invention several miles away from the spot 
where the talking machine was being operated. Appeared 
as a “super” in one of Charlie Chaplin’s comedies, 
played several sets of tennis with the ex-champion of 
the world, Maurice McLoughlin; bagged thirty-seven 
mallard ducks during a day’s shooting expedition, and 
purchased a half interest in what promises to be one of 
the great copper mines of the country. 


Pittsburgh Male Chorus Gives 
First Concert of Season 








The Pittsburgh Male Chorus, James Stephen Martin, 
conductor, ave its first concert of the 1916-1917 season at 
Carnegie Music Hall, Friday evening, December 1. The 
chorus was assisted by Harold Bauer, pianist, and the in- 
cidental solos in the chorus numbers were sung by Chester 
C. Humphreys, tenor; O. S. Heck, baritone, and I. M. 
Smith, tenor. 

Owing to the recent illness of Mr. Martin (although he 
feels himself to be in excellent physical condition and con- 
ducted all the rehearsals this season) his physician deemed 
it not advisable for Mr. Martin to conduct the entire pro- 
gram of this concert, and upon the invitation of Mr. Mar- 
tin, Charles Heinroth, city organist of Pittsburgh and an 
honorary associate member a the club, very kindly con- 
sented to take Mr. Martin’s place. Mr. Martin, however, 
conducted the chorus numbers of the second part. 

The chorus numbers of the first part consisted of Jan 
Broeckx’s “They Cannot Kill the Soul,” Reichardt’s “When 
the Roses Bloom,” Fauer’s “The Son of the Prophet” and 
Horatio Parker’s “Spirit of Beauty.” These numbers were 
directed by Mr. Heinroth who proved himself a capable 
director, The second part consisted of folksongs—Finn- 
ish, Russian, Norwegian and American, the program clos- 
ing with Prothero’s “Castilla.” 

The chorus this season is well balanced, the tone is 
good and the different parts are well blended. 

Harold Bauer, the assisting artist, used for his opening 
number Sonata in B minor, by Chopin; for his second, 
rhapsody in G minor, op. 79, Brahms; capriccio in B minor, 
op. 76, Brahms; “Au bord d’une Source,” Liszt, and “Leg- 
end of St. Francis Walking on the Water,” Liszt. These 
numbers were most heartily applauded and Mr. Bauer re- 
sponded with Saint-Saéns’ etude. 

The entire concert was one that afforded the large and 
attentive audience much pleasure and the next concert of 
this organization, which will be held April 20, 1917, with 
Marie Morrisey, contralto, as soloist, will be looked for- 
ward to with much anticipation. H. E. W. 





Skilton’s Compositions 





“The Indian Dances,” by Charles S. Skilton, have been 
very successful with the critics and the public. They were 
played from coast to coast by the Zoellner Quartet before 
an average of one thousand people every week in the sea- 
son since last January, and still are being used by that or- 
ganization this winter, with the addition of a lullaby called 
“The Sand Man.” Also, the Minneapolis Orchestra has 
played the dances with striking success, and will include 
them in their spring tour. Emil Oberhoffer said of the 
work: “The organization is superb and the effect irre- 
sistible.” 

Rose Lutiger Gannon Again 
Engaged by Dr. Charles Allun 





Dr. Allunn, a prominent conductor of the Middle West, 
has called upon Rose Lutiger Gannon’s services for his 
“The Messiah” performance on December 28. This is the 
third time she will have sung in that oratorio for him. 
Mrs. Gannon is a great favorite with the Moline and 
Wheaton Clubs. 
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BEETHOVEN CLUB 
ACTIVE ELEMENT IN 
MEMPHIS MUSICAL LIFE 


Receives New Members—Gives Free Monthly Matinee 
Recitals—Good Accompanists—Violinist Liked— 
Soprano and Pianist Join in Program 








The reception to néw members given Wednesday after- 
noon, November 22, in the concert hall of the Woman’s 
Building, was a-delightfully informal affair. Mrs. Eugene 
B. Douglass, had entire charge of the arrangenfents. There 
was a short musical program by Mrs. Lafayette and Mrs. 
Lancaster, Sallie Leake and Mary Wynne. Mrs. W. J. 
Meyer and Enoch Walton, accompanists. 

The second of the free monthly matinee recitals of the 
Beethoven Club was given Saturday, November 25. Marie 
Greenwood Worden, chairman for the year, has planned 
delightful programs for her sub-chairmen, Mrs. W. P. 
Phillips being the chairman for the November. concert. 


Good Accompanists 


It is gratifying to note the many good accompanists to 
be had this year. Those deserving special mention are 
Gladys Cauthen, Mrs. Eugene Hazlehurst, Juliet Graham, 
and Enoch Walton. 


Violinist Heard 


Joseph Cortése, violinist, was heard in his initial recital, 
Friday evening, November 24. The writer did not hear 
the program, but the following excerpt is quoted from the 
News-Scimitar : 

His technic is excellent, and he achieves tonal effects which onl 
come through musicianship, and skilled training, as well as intelli- 
gent study of the soul of the composer. 

Mr. Cortése only recently has come to Memphis, and we 
are to be congratulated on having such a talented violinist 
and teacher. 


Mrs. David L. Griffith, Soprano, and Walter Chapman, 
Pianist, in Joint Recital 


For the pleasure and benefit of the student of St. Agnes 
Academy, an artist concert is given each year, and the 
one Monday afternoon, November 27, when two of Mem- 
phis’ talented artists, Mrs. David L. Griffith, soprano, and 
Walter Chapman, pianist, were heard, proved to be one of 
the most interesting and artistic events ever given in the 
St. Agnes Auditorium. The program opened with a group 
of German songs (Schumann) by Mrs. Griffith, who, be- 
sides having a voice of excellent quality and power, has 
been endowed with beauty, a charm and graciousness of 
manner that captivates her audience. In an aria, from “Les 
Pecheurs de Perles” (Bizet), and a group of English 
songs, closing with “One Golden Day” by Foster, she was 
equally pleasing and was insistently encored, responding 
the first time with, “To a Messenger” (La Forge), and the 
second time with an Irish love song. Birdie Chamberlain 
was most satisfying at the piano. 

Mr Chapman’s first group included works of Bach, Saint- 
Saéns, Debussy, and MacDowell, in which he proved once 
more that he is the possessor of a sure and fluent technic, 
and is an artist whose playing has plenty of power, and a 
broad style of musicianship and interpretation His other 
numbers were chosen from works of Chopin, after which 
he was compelled to give an encore, his own arrangement 
of the “Beautiful Blue Danube,” Liszt, and Paul de 
Scholzer. The audience showed its delight and apprecia- 
tion by demands for another encore, which he very gra- 
ciously gave. Mrs, A. D. DuB. 





Edvina Returns From Canadian Tour 


Mme, Edvina has returned to New York after a suc- 
cessful concert tour of Western Canada and after a few 
days’ rest to recover from her strenuous coast to coast 
journey will go to Chicago, where she has been engaged to 
make several guest appearances with the Chicago Opera 
Association. Her first performance will take place on De- 
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cember 30, when she will be heard in the title role in 
“Louise,” in which she made her debut with the organiza- 
tion last season. Later she will be heard for the first time 
in Chicago as Marguerite in “Faust,” with Muratore in 
the title part, a combination which should equal in drawing 
power the Farrar-Muratore performances of “Carmen.” 

It will be recalled that it was in “Faust” that Mme. 
Edvina made her first appearance with the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Company, in Philadelphia, in the spring of 1914, 
and at that time she gave a performance of artistic and 
vocal worth. During the past summer she sang the same 
role at the Paris Opera and that she pleased the exacting 
Parisian public in this their best beloved opera, gives proof 
of the caliber of her interpretation, 

Mme. Edvina’s tour of Western Canada, the first visit 
that she has made there since it was her home, twelve years 
ago, has been the outstanding musical happening since the 
outbreak of war, for no other artist of her standing has 
visited these Western cities since the season of 1913-14. 
Consequently everywhere she was greeted with almost un- 
bounded enthusiasm and was the object of much social at- 
tention wherever she sang. In Winnipeg where the tour 
opened, she was the guest of honor at a reception given by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba and Lady Aikens at 
Government House, among the other guests being the offi- 
om directors and active members of the Women’s Musical 

ub. 

In Edmonton the capital of the province of Alberta, like 
honors were paid her, the entertainments including a lunch- 
con given by the Canadian Women’s Club and an afternoon 
reception at Government House given by the Lieutenant- 
Governor and Mrs. Brett. In Calgary the Canadian 
Women’s Club received in her honor in the ball room of 
the Hotel Palliser and in Vancouver, where she formerly 
resided, there were two receptions given for her, one by 
the Vancouver Women’s Musical Club and another by 
the Women’s Canadian Club, while on the night of her 
concert a formal welcome was extended her midway in 
the program, when Judge McPhillips stepped upon the 
stage and made an address to which Mme. Edvina aptly 
replied. 

So great was the success of the Vancouver concert that 
arrangements were made at once for a second one which 
took place on November 29, in the ball room of the Hotel 
Vancouver. Most graciously Mme. Edvina contributed her 
fee to the Patriotic Fund. 

Supporting the prima donna were Edgar Schofield, the 
American baritone, and Walter Charmbury, pianist, both 
of whom shared in the success of the various concerts. 
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Choral Society, Metropolitan Opera Company and 
Frankford Symphony Society in Week’s Events 





The Choral Society of Philadelphia, under the direction 
of Henry Gordon Thunder, gave a splendid rendition of 
Berlioz “Damnation of Faust,” on Wednesday evening, 
December 6, at the Academy of Music. The large chorus 
acquitted itself with assured and decided artistic excel- 
lence under the capable direction of Mr. Thunder. Julia 
Heinrich, Walter Pontius, Henri Scott and Henry Hotz 
were the soloists on the occasion and their work is worthy 
of the most meritorious comment. The audience was 
large. 


Metropolitan Opera Company Gives “Lohengrin” 


Before an audience that left no seat vacant in the 
Philadelphia “Metropolitan Opera House, on Tuesday 
evening, December. 5, manager Gatti-Casazza_ selected 
“Lohengrin” as the third opera of the pres°nt series. The 
staging of Wagner’s immortal work fully realized the 
most spectacular productions ever presented in this city. 
Moreover, the huge chorus was particularly effective, from 
both a dramatic and vocal point of view. The cast on this 
occasion was as follows: King Henrich, Carl Braun; 
Lohengrin, Jacques Urlus; Elsa von Brabant, Marie Rap- 
pold; Frederich von Telramund, Otto Goritz; Ortrud, 
Margaret Ober; King’s Herald, Robert Leonhardt. 

All of them sang with tonal purity, sonority and em- 
phasis. The conductor was Artur Bodanzky, whose au- 
thoritative interpretation was at all times a revelation. 


Frankford Symphony Society in Recital 


By far the most successful and pleasing concert ever 
given by the Frankford Symphony Society of Philadelphia, 
was presented on Thursday evening, December 7, in the 
Frankford High School auditorium. The program included 
six orchestral numbers, which were given with marked 
understanding, beautiful tonal quality and decided unity of 
attack. The conducting of Hedda van den Beemt brought 
forth a dynamic variation and coloring which was not 
only of an authoritative character but was the source 
of arousing much enthusiasm among the audience which 
filled the auditorium to the doors If there was any one 
part of the program which dominated another, it was the 
rendition of two numbers, “Maila” by Leo Delibes and 
a set of Russian folksongs composed by Glinka, both 
of which offerings were admirably arranged for orchestra 
by Mr. van den Beemt. The soloist on the occasion was 
Louis James Howell, baritone. Adequate accompaniments 
to his renditions being given by Ina ds ee 

I. . . 





More Praise for Walter Allen Stults 





J. J. Coleman, in the Wayne, Neb., Democrat, writes: 

Of all the artists who have visited Wayne, none has been more 
successful and pleasing than Walter Allen Stults, of Evanston, in 
h's recital at the Normal School this week. It would he hard indeed 
to find a better arranged program and one so thoroughly well 
treated, as every number from the first to the last was exquisitely 
iven. Mr. Stults is the possessor of a mellow, smooth and even 
| an voice, which he uses in the most artistic manner and at no 
time in his work is one consc’ous of any technical difficulties. His 
voice is at all times pleasing, his biggest tones being sweet and 
clear and the most delicate tones full of warmth and color. He 
established for himself an enviable reputation and he will always 
be assured of a warm welcome by a Wayne audience. 
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METROPOLITAN MUSICIANS’ 
ART ENJOYED IN CHICAGO 


Frances Nash and Percy Hemus Contribute to Kinsey Series—Spiering with 
Symphony Orchestra—Musical Art Society Program—Ella La Forge Murphy, 
Soprano—Spalding Delights—Sturkow-Ryder Dates—Clarke Pupils Sing 
with Credit—Bush Conservatory Recital—Rankl’s Engagements— 
International College Program for Children—Ruth Thompson’s 
Characterizations—Harold Henry in Minnesota—American 
Conservatory Events—Garton to Present “The Messiah” 
—Goddard’s Transcontinental Tour—Isabel Richard- 


son Reengaged—Devries’ 


Pupil in Chicago 


Opera—Chicago Musical College—Notes 


Frances Bowser having resigned from the Musical 
Courier, is no longer connected with this paper. Mail 
for the Chicago office should be addressed, Musical 
Courier Company, 625 Orchestra Building, 165 Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, iu, Jeannette Cox is the Chicago 
representative of the Musical Courier Company, and 
her office is at that address. 


l'wo newcomers were presented to Chicago during the 
forepart of this week, viz., Frances Nash, pianist, and Percy 
Hemus, baritone, both of New York. 

Frances Nash furnished the twelfth recital of the Kin- 
ey arti at the Ziegfeld, Tuesday morning, win- 
ning for herself a host of admirers in this city. For this 
first appearance here, Miss Nash had arranged a well bal- 
anced and interesting program comprising numbers of 
Bach, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Cyril Scott, Sapellnikoff, 
Dvorak, Saint-Saéns and Liszt. These she gave admirable 
disclosing elegance of style, excellent technic 
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and tone. It was in her Chopin group that Miss Nash was 
happiest. That she is a gifted pianist with much to recom- 
mend her, her warm reception in Chicago demonstrated. 


Percy Hemus Presents International Program 


For his first appearance in the “Windy City” Percy 
Hemus offered an international program in as at the 
Ziegfeld, Wednesday morning, December 13. Hemus 
impresses one from the first as a singer of rare me oman 
this factor and a baritone voice of beautiful quality making 
a combination both artistic and highly pleasing. As to his 
enunciation, there are only words of highest praise for its 
clearness, purity and accuracy. It would be well for other 
recitalists to take example. Handel, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Tschaikowsky, Schubert, Korbay, Boito, Hahn, Old English, 
Old Irish, Alexander Russell, Loewe, Kramer, Foster, Bur- 
leigh, Terry, Huhn, Schneider and Damrosch numbers 
made up his program. In Mr. Hemus’ singing of these 
there was much to.admire and he may be gratified with the 
success attained on this occasion, which presaged well for 
his other appearances here. He was called upon to repeat 
several numbers on his program, at the close of which he 
rendered excellently Cadmian’s “The Land of the Sky Blue 
Water,” after which also, abundant applause greeted Bari- 
tone Hemus, Mr. Hemus is an artist with a message to 
deliver and he does it with unusual art. 

Gladys Craven’s accompaniments are worthy of special 
mention. 
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Spiering With Symphony Orchestra 


A former Chicagoan was chosen as soloist on the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestras ninth program last Friday aft- 
ernoon and Saturday evening. CF ech sh Spiering, once a 
prominent member of the profession here, was the choice, 
- for his return to Chicago as a violin soloist, he elected 

play a “Fantasiestiick” a Kaun. This number—heard 
leet the first time in gg on this occasion—was given a 
virtuoso reading. Mr. Spiering was accordingly cordially 
and sincerely welcomed by his many followers after his 
brilliant work. After the intermission he again delighted 
his audience by his playing of the Bruch concerto for violin. 

This program of the Chicago Symphony under Frederick 
Stock’s efficient baton, was brilliant and edifying: 


Musical Art Society 


A program of Palestrina, Vittoria, Herzogenberg, Ge- 
vaert, Bach, Cui, MacDowell, Chaffin, Bridge and Gounod 
selections was excellently set forth by the Musical Art So- 
ciety of Chicago at Central Music Hall Tuesday evening. 
The enn now under the leadership of Herbert E. Hyde, 
is gradually regaining its ground and on Tuesday evening 
a numerous and enthusiastic gathering applauded each num- 
ber heartily. 


Ella La Forge Murphy, a Busy Soprano 


Engagements this season have been numerous for that 
well known soprano, Ella La Forge Murphy, who has lo- 
cated in Chicago. Sunday evening, November 26, Mrs. 
Murphy was chosen as soloist at the Weber opera evening 
at Fullerton Hall, where she sang with her customary 
charm and won her listeners from the first. On Thanks- 
giving night, Mrs. Murphy gave a program at the Winde- 
mere Hotel and the following day furnished the program 
before the Union League Ciub for the benefit of the Chi- 
cago Postoffice Women’s Club. Last Sunday, December 3, 
a reception was given at the home of Mrs. Walbaum and 
the musical program was rendered by Mrs. Murphy. Don- 
ald Robertson, the well known dramatist, also appeared in 
dramatic readings. (Monday December 4 this popular so- 
prano sang for the Lakeview Musical Society. 


Gabrilowitsch in Recital 


Wessels and Voegeli presented Gabrilowitsch, pianist, in 
a program at Orchestra Hall last Monday afternoon. 


Julia Culp and Albert Spalding Heard 


Albert Spalding and Julia Culp gave the third Kinsolv- 
ing Musical Morning at the Blackstone on Tuesday, De- 
cember 12. Mr. Spalding, in fine form, played three of his 
own compositions in his highly artistic manner, producing 
a tone of rare sweetness. A capacity audience enthused 
over his work. Mme. Culp was likewise heartily endorsed. 

Miss Kinsolving continues to present artists of decided 
merit and in ideal surroundings, 
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of her dates are iisted herewith: November 30, Chicago 

oman’s Club; December 10, LaSalle Hotel, Benefit of 
Off-the-Street Club; December 11, Chicago Musicians’ 
Club; December 15, Austin, Ill.; December 17, South 
Shore Country Club, and December 21, Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts. In January, Mme, Sturkow-Ryder will fill five 
dates in Boston, beginning with a concert for the Harvard 
Association, January 5, and ending with a concert in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on her return. 


Edward Clarke’s Creditable Pupils 


Edward Clarke presented a number of his advanced 
pupils at his studios in the Lyon & Healy Building last 
Friday evening in an attractive program. Four sopranos 
and two altos took part. The sopranos were Rose Kessler, 
Helen Rinehart, Vera Diemer and Fredie Scott, and the 
altos Bertha Bell and Frances Witwer. The program was 
composed of songs and airs from the standard operas and 
the works of the better song composers. All the young 
artists sang in a very creditable manner, and several dis- 
closed voices that promise to place them in the front rank 
of their profession—three particularly, those of Miss Bell 
and Miss Witwer, deep, rich, well placed voices, and Miss 
Rinehart, a soprano with voice of fine range and quality in 
a young lady of attractive personality and stage presence. 
Lorene Peshak, pupil of Rachel Steinman Clarke, con- 
tributed two violin solos that were much enjoyed, demon- 
strating as they did that she is a conscientious artist with 
good training. 


Bush Conservatory Recital 


Lyell Barber, pianist, and Esther Nelson, soprano, fur- 
nished the recital program at Bush Conservatory Recital 
Hall, Wednesday evening, December 13. Mr. Barber 
played Mozart, Chopin, Edward Collins, Debussy, Tschai- 
<owsky-Liszt numbers, and Miss Nelson was heard to 
advantage in Bizet, Liszt and Rachmaninoff selections. 


John Rankl’s Engagements 


During December and January, John Rankl, the Chi- 
cago baritone, has been and is filling a number of oratorio 
appearances. He was soloist in “The Messiah,” given 
under the auspices of the Lawrence University, Appleton, 
Wis., December 17. December 12, he sang in Cadman’s 
“Morning of the Year” at Kirksville, Mo. Mr. Rankl has 
been engaged as soloist in the performances of “The 
Creation,” to be given at De Pere and Green Bay, Wis. 


International College Program for School Children 


Some 4,000 students of the Hyde Park High School 
were delighted last Monday afternoon by the program 
presented by the International College of Music, Ex- 
pression and Dancing—Emma Clark-Mottl, president—at 
the Hyde Park Auditorium. Voice, violin, piano and in- 
terpretative dance selections were given by Sofia Stephali, 
soprano; Adah Bryant Buckingham, contralto; Emma 
Clark-Mottl, pianist; Emanuel Mueller, violinist; Alice 
Phasey, danceuse, and her eleven year old pupil, Vyvian 
White. This was a special request program given for the 
high school students, who showed their appreciation of a 
most charming program by bestowing upon the participants 
much well deserved applause. 


Viola Cole Has Numerous Bookings 


This season Viola Cole, the popular and favorably 
known Chicago pianist, has been meeting with much suc- 
cess in concerts in and out of Chicago. After the first of 
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the new year, Miss Cole is booked for an extensive concert 
tour through the South and East, and her Chicago recital 
in early spring is anticipated by her many admirers. Dur- 
ing January and February, she will give recitals in Louis- 
ville, Ky.; New Orleans, La., and Houston and Dallas 
Tex., returning in time to give her New York recital 
shortly thereafter. 


Ruth Langley Thompson’s Characterizations 


Ruth Langley Thompson gives interesting programs of 
characterizations, with which she is meeting with success. 
Mixed programs are arranged upon request. 


Harold Henry Tours Minnesota 


Harold Henry, pianist, has just returned from a success- 
ful concert tour, which took him to several of the most 
important cities of Minnesota. From reports at hand, it 
can be stated that he met with his usual artistic success. 


American Conservatory Recitals 


The first American Conservatory recital of the new year 
will be a Beethoven chamber music program under the 
direction of Adolf Weidig. It will take place at Central 
Music Hall on Saturday afternoon, January 13, 1917. | 

Mae Doelling, pianist, and Charles La Berge, baritone, 
gave the program at the American Conservatory recital on 
Saturday afternoon, December 9, Central Music Hall. It 
was highly artistic and thoroughly enjoyable from begin- 
ning to end. Miss Doelling’s numbers were selected from 
works of Rameau, Bach, Gluck-Brahms, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann and Chopin. 


Samuel Garton to Present “The Messiah” 


On Thursday evening, December 28, “The Messiah” will 
be presented by the Hammond Municipal Chorus, at Ham- 
mond, Ind., under the direction of Samuel B. Garten. 
Among the soloists will be John B. Miller, tenor, and Gustaf 
Holmquist, bass. Tina Mae Haines will be the organist. 
The chorus has been doing splendid work this season under 
Mr. Garton’s able leadership. 


Delightful Tea Given by Walter Spry, Faculty Member 


On Saturday afternoon last a delightful tea and music- 
ale was given at his studio in the Fine Arts Building, by 
John Karl Jackson of the faculty of the Walter Spry 
School. Mr. Jackson has been a resident of Chicago but a 
short time, but his pupils sang with an intelligent appre- 
ciation of their text, and a knowledge of vocalism, which 
gives a good account of Mr. Jackson as a teacher. 

Those who contributed to the program were Edith Has- 
selquist and Dorothy Pank, sopranos, who sang charmingly, 
and Walter Boydston, who possesses a baritone voice of 
good calibre. Evelyn Weize, a former pupil of Mr. Jack- 
son, also contributed to the enjoyment of the afternoon. 


Transcontinental Tour Arranged for James Goddard 


A transcontinental tour has been arranged by Ellis and 
White for James Goddard, basso of the Chicago Opera 
Association, who was for five years principal basso of 
Covent Garden, London, also with the Royal Opera Com- 
pany of Vienna, and the Montreal Grand Opera Company. 
Mr. Goddard’s appearance on the coast will be a source of 
pleasure to those fortunate enough to hear him. 


Isabel Richardson Re-engaged for Weber Opera Course 


Isabel Richardson, dramatic soprano, received a tribute 
to her excellent work lately which is certainly sincere. She 
sang two weeks ago on the Weber Opera Course at the 
Art Institute and was immediately re-engaged for New 
Year’s eve. She was also engaged by Miss Weber for Sun- 
day evening last when she sang the solos in “Carmen.” 


Engages Herman Devries’ Professional 


Student 


It is announced that Ethel Prindiville will sing Micaela in 
“Carmen” when Bizet’s masterpiece will be_ repeated this 
month by the Chicago Opera Association. Geraldine Far- 
rar and Lucien Muratore will sing the principal roles. Mrs. 
Prindiville, as is well known is a professional student of 


Herman Devries. 
Chicago Musical College Notes 


Lathrop Resseguie has been appointed director of the 
Wilson Avenue Branch of the Chicago Musical College. 
Mr. Resseguie is admirably fittted for his new position, be- 
ing not only a singer of more than ordinary merit—one 
who has had practical experience on the operatic and con- 
cert stages as well as in teaching—but he is a skilled or- 

anizer also. 

, Robert Dunweg, student of Elizabeth Stokes has been en- 
gaged to sing next Monday at the North End Woman's 
Club. ee 

Great admiration was bestowed upon the singing of John 
B. Miller and Miss Nazor, of the Chicago Musical College 
faculty, at the Indiana Centennial banquet given by the 
Indiana Society in the Congress Hotel last Saturday. The 
quartet in which these artists appeared is the Chicago Op- 
eratic Quartet. : : 

Melis Borowski, president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, lectured on the life and works of Johann Sebastian 
Bach in Ziegfeld Theatre last Saturday. 

Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano of New York, was the 
guest artist at the matinee of the Chicago Musical College, 
Saturday in Ziegfeld Theatre. The program that was given 
previously by students of the School of Opera under the 
direction of Edoardo Sacerdote, comprised excerpts from 
“La Bohéme” and “Rigoletto.” 


Notes 


The annual concert of the Edison Symphony Orchestra, 
Morgan L. Eastman, conductor, was given before the usual 
packed house at Orchestra Hall, Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, December 12 and 14. Carl Cochems, basso, was the 
soloist. jets 

A regular concert of the Musicians’ Club o icago was 
given onder afternoon, December 11, in Fine Arts Recital 
Hall. The members taking part were Theodora Sturkow- 
Ryder, pianist; Adelaide Harding Vincent, Bertha Lotta 


Campanini 


eae and Edna McDevitt Ross and Alice Livingston 
en 


Joseph A. Vilim, violin teacher, has left Chicago for 
Coronado, Cal., where he will direct a branch of his violin 
school. During his absence, Mr. Vilim’s nephew, J. Eman- 
uel Vilim will take his pupils at his Kimball Hall studio. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 





Brilliant Success of Alexander Raab 





Alexander Raab, the distinguished pianist and teacher 
at the Chicago Institute of Music, Walter Spry, president, 
appeared with success at the concerts of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, December 1 and 2. The following press 
comments attest his reception: 


_ The variety of his pianistic vocabulary is amazing. He colors a 
single run as a Galli-Curci phrases a scale. In heroic mood, his 
octaves ring with power. Virility, dignity, refinement and the sin 
cerity of the chosen artist are all attributes of his talent,—Herman 
Devries, in the American. 


His playing was brilliant and he dashed off the Hungarian rhythms 
with the fire of one bred in that land. The concertstueck he gave 
with freshness, as if it were a new thing and not one of the old 
battlehorses of the pianist’s repertoire.—Karleton Hackett, in the 
Evening Post. 


There can be no doubt concernipg his gifts, but these were dis 
played to best advantage iw the fantasie, In the work by Liszt this 
yearning to play quickly and pyrotechnically found moré effective 
opportunity and Mr. Raab made good use of it. There was great 
applause when his work was done, and it was well deseryed.—Felix 
Borowski, in the Chicago Herald. 

It was good playing, better than these pieces usually receive. Raab 
is both businesslike and enthusiastic in his performances, excellent 
as to technic, and with enough fiery vigor so that one does not 
mind in the least if he turned his activities to some music of this 
gencration.—-Edward Moore, in the Evening Journal. 

As far as technical equipment and fhe appreciation of brilliance 
and emphas's are concerned, Mr. Raab gave a performance that he 
could easily have pushed to the spectacular by freeing himself from 


the restraint of good taste.—S. K. Faye, in the Daily News 
Not piledriver rhythm, but the inspiring rhythm of that other 
mechanical instrument—the telegraph key. It is rhythm of the 


nerves and for the nerves. It leaves one unphlegmatic. Because he 
is a Hungarian and an artist, the “Fantasy” has not been played 
as he played it in many_a day. A great but also entertaining artist 
-James Whitaker, in the Examiner. 


“In Jolly Mood” 








H. H. Bellman, of Reading, Pa., publishes the five recre 
ations for the piano composed by Howard B. Keehn. The 
fifth number, which has recently been issued, is called 
“In Jolly Mood.” It is practically a tarantella in manner 
and in spirit. It ought to be quite effective when played 
up to time in order to make it brilliant and bring out the 
peculiar rhythm in the left hand where the first note of 


the measure, or group, is tied to the last note of the 
preceding group. The trio is more lyrical in style and 
makes an agreeable contrast to the first section of the 


piece. “In Jolly Mood,” is not very difficult. It ought to 
find favor with teachers of the piano. 
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Assistant Conductor Metropolitan Opera House 
Accompanist and Coach for Opera and Song Repertoire 
Formerly Accompanist for Enrico Caruso 
ADDRESS: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 


MARIE ELLERBROOK Contraito 
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175 Broad Ave. 
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Jan Hal GRIFFEE 


Western Address, 1920 2nd Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Frederick H. Haywood 


(VOICE SPECIALIST) 
TEACHER OF SUCCESSFUL OPERA, CONCERT AND 
CHURCH SINGEKS, 


Studio, 331 West End Avenue, N. Y. City. 


SPOONER 


THEODORE von HEMERT 
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SAM 8S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Lecture 


Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 


LESLEY MARTIN, secon 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGEMS—Susanne Raker Watson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
evon, George Kemus, George Gillet, John Fen- 
drivks, Dr. Bugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
li, Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto echettl, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
aed church work. 
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SUSAN EMMA DROUGHT MILDRED HAYNES 
Lyric Soprane Dramatic Soprano 
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MARY MAIBEN ALLEN Pianist AUBREY N. ENGLE 
Contralte Baritone 


Fitth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 


GIUSEPPE CREATORE 


has been secured by the CARMEN PRODUCING CO., Inc., 


to direct the stupendous production of Bizet’s masterpiece, 


CARMEN 


and will personally conduct every performance of the entire 
opera with 

A perfect ensemble to sing the opera— 

A modern orchestration to bring out the strong musical ef- 
fects to their fullest; made by himeelf from the score written 
forty-one years ago— 

A chorus of fresh voices and attractiveness— 

A production of splendor in t and scenery— 

For a scale of prices within the reach of the public. 
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A Complimentary Concert—Werrenrath Splendidly 
Received—Musical Club Program—Beethoven 
Maennerchor Sings—Tuesday Musical 
Club Event 


Ruth Bingaman, pianist, was given a complimentary 
concert, November 20, assisted by Mary Gayl Aubrey, 
contralto, and Oran Kirkpatrick, tenor. A large audience 
greeted this talented little artist. She played numbers by 
Bach, Godowsky, Beethoven, a group by Chopin and a 
composition written by her teacher, John M. Steinfeldt. 
The composition “Le Jeu de la Fontaine,” is dedicated to 
her, Miss Aubrey possesses a contralto voice, of great 
beauty of tone, and depth of quality. She gave numbers 
by Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Mozart, Landon Ronald and 
Saint-Saéns. Mr. Kirkpatrick possesses a tenor voice of 
great volume and purity of tone. He gave numbers by 
Verdi, Brahms, Geehl and Cowles. John M. Steinfeldt, 
one of San Antonio's best known piano teachers, played 
the accompaniments. The concert in every way was a 
success. 


Werrenrath Splendidly Received 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, who has been captivating 
audiences over the country, appeared in recital here No- 
vember 27, being brought by Arthur Claassen. He was 
received splendidly here, in this his second appearance. 
His voice is capable of the most delicate pianissimos and 
powerful fortissimos. His program was varied, having 
compositions of old English style to the ever popular 
“Pagliacci” Prologue, which he gave splendidly, He 
was obliged to respond with encores, to every group. 
Mention must be made of the excellent work of Harry 
Spier as accompanist. 

Musical Club Program 


An enjoyable program was given by the following mem- 
bers of the San Antonio Musical Club, at its second musi- 
cale reception: Irene Ingram, pianist; Mrs. S. J. Baggett, 
soprano; Hazel Cain, violinist; Martha Mathieu, soprano; 
Kathleen Blair Clarke, pianist; Oran Kirkpatrick, tenor; 
an ensemble number given by Lillian Hughes, Eunice 
Gray, Leonora Smith, Peggy Bliss, Winifred Converse, 
Ethel Wilson, Corinne Word*n and Hazel Cain, violin’‘sts; 
Bessie Stanfield, pianist. The accompanists were Ella 
Mackensen; Meta Hertwig; Peggy Bliss, playing violin 
obligato, and Ruth Bingaman. 


Beethoven Maennerchor 


The Beethoven Mannerchor gave a concert Saturday 


evening, December 2, at Beethoven Hall. The following 
musicians contributed to a well arranged and well given 
program. Mrs. J. G. Hornberger, soprano; Dorothy 
Pagenstecher, mezzo-soprano; Mary Gayl Aubrey, con- 
tralto; Charles Cameron Bell, tenor, and William Herff, 


baritone. The Mannerchor gave three numbers, directed 
by Arthur Claassen. A feature of the evening was the 
singing of two songs, written by Arthur Claassen, by Miss 
Pagenstecher, to whom they are dedicated. 


Musical Club Program 


The members of the Tuesday Musical Club enjoved a 
most instructive and entertaining program of Shake- 
spearean music, at its last meeting, celebrating the tercen- 
tenary of the famous bard. The program was in charge 
of Mrs, Lewis Krams-Beck. The following members 
contributed: Mrs. Lewis Krams-Beck, who gave a talk on 
the subject; Mrs. James Chalkley, soprano; Mrs. Hugh 
Taylor, soprano; Frederick Abbott, reader; Flora Briggs, 
pianist; Mrs. Alfred Ward, soprano; Dorothy Pagen- 
stecher, mezzo-soprano; Zulime Herff, contralto; Mrs. Al- 
fred Pnerler, contralto; Peggy Bliss and Winifred Con- 
verse, violinists. The accompanists were Flora Briggs, 
Ruth Bingaman and Mrs. Stanley Winters. 


Mrs. S. W. 


Seagle Pupil With Buffalo Chromatic Club 





Oscar Seagle’s art is known not only by his own excellent 
work, but also by those serious men and women who 
come under his influence in the studio, and is manifested 
in one instance by the gratifying reception awarded Mrs. 
George Barrell after her appearance before the Chromatic 
Club of Buffalo. “Mrs. Barrell in song artistry delights 
throng,” reads the headline in the Buffalo Courier; further 
speaking of her thorough insight demanded in such a num- 
ber as Rameau’s “Dardanus.” Her group of German songs 
brought forth the comment that her artistry is that of a 
musician who approaches it with due reverence and ear- 
nest endeavor and an intellectual grasp of the contents of 
the songs. It is interesting to note the criticism in the 
Buffalo News. This dwells especially upon the German 

roup, in which atmosphere Mrs. Barrell is unustally sat- 
isfying. “Beauty of voice, nobility of tone, sincerity of 
artistic effort and depth of understanding,” is its verdict. 





Rosalie Wirthlin “Did Everything Well” 
Rosalie Wirthlin of whom the Boston Transcript said, 
“she did everything well,” gave a concert in that city re- 
cently, delighting every one with the beauty and power of 
her voice. According to the Boston Herald, she “has a 
voice of genuine contralto quality. Her tonal range is 
enerous, Sut the contralto quality is audible throughout. 
Ithough it is well suited to heroic music—she sang the 
air of Handel in the grand manner—it is flexible and well 
controlled, so that in light and tripping measures, as in 
Durante’s ‘Danza,’ or in lyric passages of intimate senti- 
ment, it serves easily in the expression of gaiety or ten- 
derness.” 
Herewith are appended some other press comments : 
Miss Wirthlin took up saccessfully and tastefully the manner 
of quiet song. In this vein, she sang petently, ically, and 





entertainingly, never forcing her bounds, and only when the climax 
came op e The notes that poured forth then 
ones indeed, and the audience waited 
Boston Transcript. 





were resonant and thrilling 
hopefully and expectantly from climax to climax.— 


First 


eg | ay musi ip an Dp ve style. 

Mme. Wirthlin’s voice, a noble organ, is of true contralto timbre. 
This alone, although significant, would not make her a wholly un- 
common nm! but Mme. Wirthlin has been wisely directed in and 
has thought ully observed the ways of expression. She is able to 
establish an atmosphere and to convey a mood.. . . . Debussy's 
“Beau So'r” contained some beautiful singing, appropriate and 
expressive in color, in moulding of phrase and maintenance of line. 
. . . It is questionable if more genuinely emotional singing of 
French songs has been heard in Boston this season. . . . 

Mme. Wirthlin apparently has worked to escape the bane of con- 
traltos of depth. . . . There is richness here and the foundation 
of color when the glorious wealth of the upper tones, realized and 
latent, is poured down into it. All in all a recital of deep interest 
and true pleasure; and a rising singer to watch with lively expec- 
tations for large success.—Boston Globe. 


appearance by New York gen of noble voiee, of in- 
e. 








Carolyn Cone Winning Success 
With Russian Symphony 





Carolyn Cone, the young Milwaukee pianist who now 
makes her home in New York, has just returned from a 
tour of the South with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
in the course of which she appeared as soloist with that 
organization in five different cities: Marietta, Ohio; Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Raleigh, N. C.; Greensboro, N. C., and 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

In Huntington Miss Cone was engaged for the matinee 
performance only, but so emphatic was her success that 
between afternoon and evening so many telephone requests 
came to Manager Deshon, of the Huntington Theatre, that 
he arranged to have the young pianist play at the night 
concert as well, when her success was even more pro- 
nounced than in the afternoon. 

In Raleigh, where the orchestra appeared under the 
auspices of Meredith College, it had been expected that Dr. 
Albert Mildenberg, who is at the head of the music d*part- 
ment, would appear as soloist, but as he was seriously in- 
disposed, Miss Cone again came to the rescue and her per- 
formance of the Liszt E flat concerto was such that it was 
declared to be one of the most delightful numbers on the 
program. The audience of 2,500 persons, which completely 
filled the Municipal Auditorium, insisted on having an extra 
number. 

In all the other cities visited, Miss Cone’s reception was 
similarly enthusiastic, and she has been engaged for several 
additional appearances with the Russian Symphony on its 
next tour, which begins after the holidays. Early in Jan- 
uary she will give several recitals in the Middle West. 





Cherniavskys Are Wizards, Says Los Angeles 





Western breezes are wafting eastward comments of this 
nature, regarding pre! nt brothers Cherniavsky: 


The same knot of pic lities and i 
peraments that swept musical Los Angeles off its feet last June, 
the three Cherniavsky brothers, returned to Los Angeles and at 
Trinity Auditorium added another Leite to their list of Pacific 
Coast conquests. Prophesying is generally a dangerous business, 
but he would not risk much of his reputation as a musical sooth- 
saver who should predict that these three young Russian geniuses 
will create a distinct furore when they invade the East early next 
. . You will go a long way in the musical world before 
you will meet another trio of musicians of such novel attrac 
tions as these. Their interpretations of classic trios for piano, 
violin, and cello are marvels of combined spontaneity and team 
work, and to hear them play a wild Slav dance is to learn what 
the musical direction,“fur'oso,” can really mean. Each of the 
three, moreover, is remarkable as a soloist.—Los Angeles Tribune. 





esque per d tem- 


year. 


The Cherniavsky boys . ... are outside of any common 
fencing of categories that you might wish to apply to them. . . . 
Who will say them nay of their right to be classed among the elite 
of the popularly art'st'c. . . . The novelty of their work, which 
has much to do with its charm, has not worn off and they are 
destined for a broadening popularity, likely to be quite unequalled 
in its way.—Los Angeles Times. 

Embodying to the utmost degree the spirit of emotionalism in 
their musical express'on Leo, Jan and Mischel Chern‘avsky last 
night created a furore among mus‘cians and laymen alike. 3 ae 
These. young men, in their two appearances here last season, had 
prepared many listeners for the enthusiastic appreciation which 
they deserve and whether in ensemble or in the individual solos 
for violin, cello or p'ano their genuine musical worth was recognized. 
It is probably as a trio that this organization means most to Los 
Angeles, since an ensemble organizat'on which has been playing 
together constantly and with daily rehearsals for. fifteen years is 
heard here only too rarely. This group of musicians . ... dis- 
layed the utmost finish and beauty in tlfeir work.—Los Angeles 


Sonal. 





Lois Brown Meeting With Continued Success 





Lois Brown, pianist, has appeared in concert recently in 
Iowa Falls, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Boone and Chero- 
kee (Iowa), and in Sioux Falls, Madison and Watertown, 


° ak, 

Following are press excerpts: 

M'ss Brown ranks high as a p‘anist, and it is not su erlative 
to say that the audience was delighted with her work. Her first 
number was Ba'lade in G minor by Chopin and her interpretat on 
did the selection full justice. The tones evoked by Miss Brown's 
musical touch fall upon the ear so daintily and so_ agreeably that 
in all numbers she proves herself the true artist.—Daily Freeman- 
Tribune, Webster City (Iowa), November 18. 


Lois Brown proved herself to be an artist and gave a program 
which brought out the best qualities of her work. She played with 
a beauty of tone seldom equalled and her lightness of touch in 
the faster numbers was remarkable.—The Independent, Winona 


(Minn.), November 10. 








Zoe Fulton With Russian Symphony Orchestra 





Zoe Fulton, the Pittsburgh contralto, whose season is 
proving a very busy one, appeared as soloist with the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, 
at adee: Ohio. The American Tribune of that city 
spoke of her beautiful solo work, and further stated that 
“Miss Fulton was in excellent voice last evening and was 
liberally applauded, both when she made her appearance 
on the stage and after the rendition of her solo. She was 
required to sing an encore.” “Miss Fulton continues to 
improve and her voice is broadening in range and increag- 
ing in power. She is rightly entitled to be in the front 
rank of American concert soloists,” was the opinion of the 


Daily Advocate. 
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Cruise of the Good Ship Inter-State 





(Continued from page 5.) 

agents who look hungrily at the closed portals of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, were thrown into a state of fren- 
zied excitement last August when the announcement ‘was 
made to the effect that the West, tired of occasional visits 
by traveling grand opera troupes and unable to withstand 
longer the desire to show New York and Chicago that op- 
eratic art is not confined solely to these two cities, had 
decided upon a grand opera company of its own. As the 
details of the project became more known, the feasibility 
of it became more and more apparent, and forgetting the 
heat, stifling the inclination to flee the sizzling New York 
pavements, and forcibly ejecting every thought of the cool- 
ing sea breeze the aforesaid agents began to gather armies 
of singers for the inspection and hearing of the newly born 
impresario, who, to add to the joy of things, was reported 
to be a woman and, consequently, a much easier prey to 
the agents’ wiles than a man impresario would prove. 

The word “Cleveland” became the open sesame to pros- 
perity, and even the blond Italian agent, whom many fail- 
ures had made enthusiasm-proof, forgot his pessimism for 
the time being and insisted on his wife going through 
hourly exercises of her much worn soprano voice until un- 
appreciative neighbors and an unfeeling landlord rose in 
violent protest. 

There was much speculation as to the personality of the 
managing director, for the brief communications, occasion- 
ally received from Cleveland, briefer even than the British 
Press Bureau bulletins, failed to convey any impression 
save that of strict attention to business. 

The “managing director” came;unannounced and unher- 
alded. Whatever picture of the coming captain of a new 
operatic ship the excited agents might have called forth in 
their imagination, it did not at all correspond to the reality. 
The director was not either stern, or calm, or very direct- 
ing, only a very good looking woman, somewhat fluffy as 
to head dress, rather smart as to the other kind of dress, 
with the soft speech of the Southerner, and the ready 
smile of a femme du monde. 

“A-ha!” said the wily agents. “This is easy.” 

But whatever it was, it was not easy, for what the di- 
rector lacked in knowledge as to the grand opera |game 
she more than made up in assurance, and she soon became 
famous for her pronunciamento that she would have ta 
hear every singer before engaging him or her. 

“Why, if I was contemplating engaging Mr, Caruso, he 
would have to sing for me before I would sign the con- 
tract,” she drawled to the amazed agents, and the declara- 
tion so impressed the various ‘skis, ’zi’s, ’chi’s and ’off’s, 
that they consented to forego the time-honored habit of 
getting advances for their artists, an omission that event- 
ually made them for once the devotees of the naturally 
objectionable, to them, labor of love. 

The next few weeks resolved themselves into the ancient 
game of tearing off a daisy’s leaves meanwhile tremblingly 
asking, “She loves me?” “She loves me not?” 

One day smiles radiated from the agents’ faces, for the 
latest news from Cleveland declared that all was well, and 
that the season would open as per schedule. The very next 
morning would see a fearful drop in the barometer of 
cheerfulness, as the communication, at! times purely tele- 
pathic, would have it that the contracts, signed after appro- 
priate hearings, were not worth the paper they were writ- 
ten on. Occasionally, the director would flit into New 
York, make a thousand and one appointments, fail to keep 
one thousand of them, issue a defying statement that who- 
ever had it in his or her heart to doubt the gilt-edgedness 
of her plans was welcome to an immediate release, a state- 
ment that never failed to enthuse the gullible personages 
possessed of an artistic temperament, and then flit back to 
Cleveland, where a staff of grand opera “experts” were 
busily engaged in enriching the English language with 
such gems as “premiere season” and “salutatory perform- 
ances,” 

The crew never essayed to master a boat. 
They knew naught about anything that’s afloat ; 
But the captain she said: “With a sea of a sort, 
No winds whatsoever, and a handy port, 
We're in for a picnic of fun and of sport. 

Yo-ho, my maties. 

After bovine been fully manned and partly equipped, the 
new operatic ship lay at anchor near the Rialto for nearly 
a month for the supposed purpose of drilling the crew— 
plain sailors, petty officers and first officers—in the rudi- 
ments of the rather erratic course the vessel was to follow. 
To leave the salt sea allusions aside, rehearsals were being 
held with laudable frequency, though with small results, 
since the repertoire was undergoing nearly hourly changes 

“Standard operas?” the director used to shrug her elo- 
quent shoulders. “No, my dear sir, we shall not follow 
others, we shall lead.” And, in consequence of this laud- 
able desire, the Inter-State finally blossomed forth in the an- 
nouncement that its singers would be heard in eight works, 
of which Wagner claimed three, Bizet two, and Massenet, 
Leoncavallo and Wolff-Ferrari the remaining three. The 
chorus, collected at the last minute, was set to learn them 
all, and when the opening date arrived they knew, after a 
fashion, two of them; the orchestra, as everybody knows, 
or ought to know, could be always depended upon, and as 
to principals they ought to be good enough sailors not to 
mind a little violent rocking. 

Finally, on Sunday, November 19—a date intended to 
mark the beginning of a new era in operatic annals—the 
Inter-State set sail out of the Grand Central Station on its 
merry way to Cleveland Ohio. She—the ship—reached her 
destination late at night, and the press representative, who 
met the bright and merry aggregation, furnished the first 
dampening procedure when he announced that the “boys’— 
meaning the reporters—were busy meeting a rival opera 
company, and that he did not blame them in the least. 

Of course, no one could have expected that the “staff” 
would demean itself to the prosaic task of making any 
arrangements for the housing of the singers, and the tired 
arrivals had to shift for themselves, which in Cleveland, 
where to look at a taxicab costs a dollar, was somewhat 
of a hardship. Meanwhile the executive committee went 
into a very executive session. 


Where is the pen to describe what followed? With the 
theatre miles away from everything worth while in Cleve- 
land,—and at that the temple that was to house the Metro- 
politan’s latest rival nothing but a “movie” establishment, 
—the hopes of the artists began to dwindle very, very per- 
ceptibly. However, artists are brave souls, and + a 
Joseph Urban had to solve a problem similar to the squar- 
ing of the circle in placing his massive Tristan scenery on 
a stage too small to house an old-fashioned minstrel show 
by the boys of the village choir, everybody in the company 
was beng up everybody else by advising to do his or 
her level be: 

The sale pe seats—the Inter-State boat was approach- 
ing shoals right there and then; but daring maneuvring, 
daring because it was so absolutely reckless, carried it past 
them. The first night saw a rather respectable house; but 
the following matinee looked like a miniature reproduc- 
tion of Sahara, with an oasis—the stage in this case—in 
the far distance. The opening performance was “Tristan 
und Isolde,” and a very creditable performance it was; the 
matinee offered Bizet’s “Pecheurs des Perles,” pronounced 
in Cleveland in strict accordance with the rules of English 
enunciation of any combination of vowels or consonants. 
When it is added that the music for the latter did not 
arrive until the night beiore; that the dress rehearsal had 
to be held in the morning; that the temper of everybody 
taking part in the presentation of the work was far from 
amiable, and that the empty seats did not inspire any en- 
thusiasm in the breasts of the singers, who*%by the way, 
proved themselves artists of real merit and splendid equip- 
ment, it is readily seen that the operatic venture planted 
for the nonce in Cleveland, was in danger of being utterly 
destroyed by a cruel “frost.” 

The very same evening the company, in all its entirety 
for rehearsals of coming operas were to be held en route, 
started for Pittsburgh—that graveyard of many another 
operatic ambition—whence reports of the most discourag- 
ing nature had been coming for days past. 

Pittsburgh proved true to its reputation. Of course, the 
fact that anotlier “movie” house, once more on the out- 
skirts of the citly, was chosen for the temporary housing 
of the Inter-State project, combined with a local manage- 
ment wholly innocent of the usual procedure in making» 
the public acquainted with the news that operatic perform- 
ances were about to be given, would have furnished the 
necessary impedimenta for the foundering even in the case 
of a much steadier ship. However, Cleveland was wired 
to in search of funds to pay the railroad transportation to 
the next port—Cincinnati, where the sale of seats was re- 
ported to have been enormous, and in the wee small hours 
of the morning the troupe shook the dust of the Steel City 
for friendlier shores, 

“The smallest house Music Hall ever held,” announced 
the Cincinnati local manager as he gazed across rows and 
rows of unoccupied seats, proud in the fact, apparently, 
of having broken some kind of a record. 

It was, and though “Tristan” in the evening drew a much 
better attendance, it was not until three o'clock in the 
morning, after heartbreaking scenes which would have 
formed the success of any melodrama, that the local man- 
ager decided that he was justified in furnishing the neces- 
sary means to move the troupe to its next destination— 
Detroit. 

Detroit proved the only point of solace. A real theatre, 
at least, was fufnished, and the local management made up 
in amiability and encouragement the lack of actual cash 
returns. But with Detroit really promising; with Pitts- 
burgh eliminated, and Cincinnati reformed in as far as the 
local management was concerned, things did not look en- 
tirely hopeless, since nobody doubted the readiness of the 
Cleveland backers to go through with the project, and no 
one dreamed that the pay for the very. first week would 
remain but a rosy dream. 

We are approaching the final chapters of the cruise of 
the Inter-State. 

In the midst of the worries and tribulations of the week, 
the repertoire was entirely forgotten. True, “Manon” could 
be given, but the scenery was not all there. As to a mat- 
inee performance, for a while “Il Segreto di Suzanna” with 
a ballet entertainment was spoken of; but the ballet had 
neither costumes nor scenery, besides it did not rehearse 
anything. 

Oh, the storm did shriek, oh, the storm did wail. 

The ship lost its funnels, it lost its main-sail ; 

But the captain just smiled * she cheerfully said: 

“This ship will not founder, I know it is staid; 

I’m sure there are none here who're really afraid, 
Yo-ho, my maties. 

The day broke gloomy, and gloomier still were the art- 
ists’ countenances as they gathered to receive their checks. 
The managing director was not there; but her lieutenants, 
sensing the impending calamity, put up a sign that checks 
would be forthcoming in the afternoon—after banking 
hours, of course. The checks were issued, and “Manon” 
was given. Brave, doubly brave singers ! With doubts as 
to the validity of their checks ravaging their breasts, they 
stumbled across a stage kept in semi-darkness to hide 
somewhat the makeshift scenery; but their sorrows were 
apparently vented in the melancholy strains of Massenet’s 
masterpiece, for they sang gloriously. 

Next day came the denouement, and with it a flood of 
oratory and promises, All the latter were in_vain, how- 
ever, and eighteen days after their arrival in Cleveland, a 
special train bore the artists away to New York. Some of 
them fled even before. 

The cruise of the Inter-State Opera ship came to an end. 

And now as to that Requiem chorus. When one comes 
to consider that, despite a blissful ignorance of the grand 
opera game, despite every attribute necessary in the con- 
ducting of an operatic enterprise, the promoters of the 
Inter-State were able to find backing to the extent of near- 
ly $50,000 for their project, it augurs well for the future 
of artistic enterprises in this country. Some day the back- 
ers will learn that besides being carried away by an idea, 
it is necessary to find the persons fully equipped in carry- 
ing the idea into life, and when they do, a ship like the 
Inter-State will carry the guns to fight any kind of a sub- 
marine and will have a bottom that will deride shoals and 
rocks. 


Already there is talk in Cleveland of resuming the plan 
as fostered by the Inter-State Opera Company. Let us, 
therefore, be grateful for having the way pointed out to 
us, for having demonstrated the possibility of making 
grand opera a true American institution, for having dis- 
covered the artistic undercurrent in the American prosaic 
life to that charmingly reckless and delightfully ignorant 
of operatic see charts and instruments, captain of the late 
operatic ship Inter-State—Cora Stetson Butler. 

The Inter-State has joined the many wrecks at the 
bottom of the Grand Opera ocean. Long live its succes- 
sor! 





Gardner Scores Success in Boston 


Samuel Gardner, young American violinist, scored a 
brilliant success in Boston, at his first recital in that city 
on December 8. The following are some of the press 
opinions acclaiming him a virtuoso: 

One is immediately impressed by his dash and incisive accuracy 
of rhythm, his fullness of melody and his enthusiasm in the con- 
veying of both. His technic is also unusually well developed and 
he more than satisfies with the precision of his execution. What is 
best of all, he approaches the old masters with an actual sense of 
music.—Boston Transcript. 


was musicianly in every 





His performance - respect, a display of 
admirable taste, excellent tone and _ proficient technic Boston 
Journal. 

In the beautiful largé of Vivadi Mr. Gardner showed not only 
taste; there was emotional quality. Boston Herald (Philip Hale) 

Samuel Gardner made his debut yesterday afternoon in a violin 
recital, 

Bach's “Chasonne” was the test of the afternoon, and in this 
Mr. Gardner was successful. Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” 
SAMUEL GARDNER, 

Violinist, 
brought down the house. Mr. Gardner’s own contribution, “From 


the Canebrake,” also met with approval and showed the performer's 
further mastery of the double stops. The clear harmonics and 
excellent trill contrasted effectively with the warm low tones. Mr. 
Gardner has to hig credit an excellent technic, easy bowing, musical 
tone, well developed legato style and pleasing interpretation.-—Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 
_ Mr. Gardner did his serious ‘duty by his big audience and himself 
in the first two numbers. After that he settled down and contributed 
largely to their amusement. Mr, Gardner has attained a high degree 
of proficiency. His intonation is sure, bowing steady, technic certain. 
—Christian Science Monitor. 

Mr. Gardner’s third New York recital will be held at 
Aeolian Hall, on February 24. On March 3 he is to ap- 
pear at Jordan Hall, Boston, for his second recital. 


Guiomar evens Given an Ovation 
With New York Symphony 


At the second Saturday evening subscription concert, 
which occurred at Carnegie Hall, December 16, Guiomar 
Novaes was the soloist. This remarkable young Brazilian 
pianist, who scored such a tremendous success at her re- 
cent concert in Aeolian Hall, played the Beethoven piano 
concerto, No. 4, in G major. And she played it, too, in a 
manner which caused her audience to give her recall! after 
recall at its conclusion. More than half a dozen times she 
returned to acknowledge the applause, and still her audi 
tors refused to be satisfied. The writer happened to be 
able to observe two other eminent pianists who were in 
the audience—one a woman, the other a man, both of 
them so well known in the musical world that it 
longer necessary to mention other than their last names to 
have even a casual concert attendant recognize their worth 
—and these two great artists seemed to fairly lead in the 
ovation which was tendered Miss Novaes. 

Mr. Damrosch’s reading of the Raff “Lenore” symphony 
calls for special commendation, the second movement being 


is no 


particularly fine. The other orchestral numbers were the 
jach arioso introduction to the cantata, “Ich steh mit 
einem Fuss in Grabe,” the “Sounds of the Forest” from 


march, 


and the Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Waegner’s “Siegfried,” 
“Le coq d'or.” 


Musicians’ Club Entertains sGoteniie 


A notable evening was that of Saturday, December 
16, at the Musicians’ Club, in this city, when Leopold 
Godowsky was the “star” performer. Aside from en 
thralling and enthusing all the connoisseurs present, the 
charm of his personality, his amiable manner and his 
conversation, filled with wit and learning, enchanted 
all those who were fortunate enough to have a chance 
to mingle with the great artist musically and socially 
on this very auspicious occasion, 
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In too many communities “community singing” 
is represented by the song of the dollar. 

ueeties 

When Miss Gardner joins the Chicago Opera, 
Geraldine Farrar will leave it and rejoin the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

The luckiest music critic in Chicago is the deaf 
one, He strikes it right many times, as he hears 
but little most of the time. 

a 

The warbling of the stars, of which we hear so 
much today, has no connection with that music of 
the spheres the ancients talked so much about. 


Tomorrow evening, December 22, will mark the 
New York premiere of Zandonai’s opera, “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

iapemnenilbviniemaspin 

If Alfred Noyes continues to write verses on bar- 
rel organs, otherwise street pianos, we shall re-name 
him either Alfred Noise or Alfred the Grate. Let 
him take due notice. 


—_—¢--—- 


After all, America should not be picked out for 
reproach because it has produced no Beethoven. 
All other lands, except Germany, are in the same 
class with Uncle Sam’s domain. 

a an 

The “Aladdin” suite of Edgar Stillman Kelley was 
given in St. Louis recently with striking success. 
The composer directed and received an ovation. He 
is the first composer-conductor to appear with the 
St. Louis Orchestra. Of “Aladdin” Richard Spa- 
mer wrote in the Globe-Democrat: “For Dr. Kel- 
ley’s work it may fairly be said that it enriches 
America’s orchestral literature. The work breathes 
the life aroma of the East with its dull tinklings, 


strident strophies, tremulous tempos and everlasting 
repetitive persistence.” 
——- ~4—--— 

December 18 was the fifty-fifth birthday anniver- 

sary of the late Edwin MacDowell. 
a 

If “Fidelio,” unproduced, had been discovered 
only this year, without Beethoven’s name on the 
title page, and offered to all the operatic managers 
of the world, which of them would have pro- 
duced it? 

ctttseeattlliceneisimnian 

There are no quotations about Mme. Matzenauer 
in “What the Jury Thinks” because all the local 
critics agreed as to her fine voice and splendid art 
on the occasion of her recent appearance here with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

———o--— 

The Musical Blue Book, 1916-17 edition, is just 
out. It is a splendid book of reference, much in- 
creased in size over last year—the first issue—with 
the names of over 7,000 musicians and music lovers 
through the United States listed. 

——o—_——_ 


No wonder that “K6nigskinder” is one of the 
season’s operatic successes in Chicago. It is one of 
the most poetical opera librettos of recent times and 
the Humperdinck score illustrates the moving story 
with tuneful and delicately colored music. 

atime: 

A Spanish theatre has been started in New York 
this week, with performances of light Spanish oper- 
ettas at the Amsterdam Opera House, The names 
of the works being given are “Marena,” “Puano de 
Rosas,” “Les Cocimeros” and “Marona di Cadiz.” 

didi 

J. O. Hauser, assistant music critic of the New 
York Times, is leaving that paper to accept a posi- 
tion as secretary of the State Health Commission of 
the State of Pennsylvania. In Mr. Hauser the Times 
loses one of the best informed of the younger musi- 
cal writers in New York and his fellow critics a 
genial, highly valued colleague. 


~ 
——— 


The New York Philharmonic Society, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, is now at work rehearsing for 
its Jubilee Festival, at which it will be assisted by 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York and the 
Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa. It is also prepar- 
ing for early production a suite arranged from the 
Stravinsky ballet, “The Bird of Fire.” 

seoeniiiesllte sisi 


Our public pays more attention to the drama 
than to music, ayid yet it is a fact that even the best 
of the plays draw audiences for only one or two 
seasons, while the moment they are set to good 
operatic music they hold the boards year after year 
with no perceptible loss of value or interest. The 
most recent examples are the Puccini works. 

EE 


Now that Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos” has been 
shortened and otherwise revised by the composer, 
there is no good reason why it should not be heard 
at the Metropolitan, especially as Vienna and Berlin 
have heard the new version and endorsed it. A 
“Fidelio” revival is a worthy deed, of course, but 
an “Ariadne auf Naxos” premiére here would be 4 
highly interesting event. 

oe 


Onward proceeds the march of woman. Last 
Sunday evening a chamber music concert was given 
here by Ethel Leginska, Evelyn Starr, and May 
Mukle, with Beatrice Bowman as the vocal soloist. 
It was a rousingly good concert and the auditors 
proved it so by applauding the fair performers un- 
stintedly. (Unfortunately, to spoil our moral, a 
mere male man was also injected into the program, 
but the paragraph is so good we let it stand.) 

initeneeeilietstaisninay 


There is under consideration at the present time 
a musico pedagogical undertaking of the most ex- 
tensive and far reaching kind, whose importance is 
of the highest possible artistic grade, if one may 
judge by the names of some of those who will stand 
sponsors for the project. The nature of the plan 
embraces the teaching of certain phases of music by 
correspondence, and the novel and thorough man- 
ner in which this is to be conducted forms the dif- 
ference between the old correspondence methods 
and the one to be launched in the near future. The 


Musicat Courter knows the names of some of the 
famous teachers and virtuosos already obtained for 
the new organization, but it is not in a position to 
divulge them until the complete faculty has been 
formed. Negotiations now are under way to per- 
fect the final details and to publish them shortly. 
The home of this latest venture along educational 
lines will be in New York. 


A> 
© 








Double congratulations are in order now that it is 
announced that Claudia Muzio, the new Italian so- 
prano, who made an instantaneous, striking success 
at the Metropolitan, has gone under the manage- 
ment of Haensel & Jones for all her concert appear- 
ances—congratulations to Haensel & Jones, who 
have secured an artist of the very first rank, and 
congratulations to Miss Muzio, who has placed her- 
self in the hands of a managerial firm with a repu- 
tation second to none, 


cameenenn i peatnneees 


“K. C. B.” is a humorist who writes for the New 
York American and also extends his efforts into 
the lines of humanitarianism. Last Sunday evening 
at the Republic Theatre he arranged a benefit enter- 
tainment for a Christmas fund for needy children, 
and had as assistants, besides celebrated theatrical 
performers, these noted musical artists: Mme. 
Gadski, Leopold Godowsky, Theo Karle, Isolde 
Menges, Otto Goritz, Marie Mattfeld, Olive Mead 
Quartet, Maud Allan, Alfred Kastner, etc. 

intemal ananianee 

Hurt in a taxicab collision in this city last week, 
Mischa Elman was removed to a hospital, where, 
according to report, his wounds required stitching 
and other surgical treatment. It is a grievous cir- 
cumstance that the accident should occur at this, 
the busiest time, of the Elman concert tour, with 
appearances booked for him in many inland cities. 
Communications have come to the MusIcau 
Courter from some of those points, asking whether 
the violinist’s injuries will interfere with his tour. 
All such inquirers are referred to Elman’s man- 
agers. 

ceieniihliibanicions 

Wichita, Kan., has not exactly distinguished 
itself by its latest move, which is to prohibit or- 
chestral concerts there on Sunday. It is a pity that 
a progressive and unusually intelligent town like 
Wichita (it is one of the liveliest musical cities 
visited by the editor of the MusitcaL Courter on 
his coast to coast tour last season) should place itself 
in the list of places provincial and narrow minded 
enough to imagine that good music is harmful to 
the proper Sabbath atmosphere and frame of mind. 
Even New England has broken away from the “blue 
law” tyranny. Why awaken it again in Kansas? 


Spinner 





It is a queer thing about folksongs that they 
never sound well in concert until they are meta- 
morphosed into form and harmonic fulness by 
some modern arranger or adapter. Folksongs have 
their own historical and sometimes ethnological 
value, but they should not be regarded in a light so 
important that some ill advised commentators place 
them above modern original melodies and proclaim 
them to be the source of all great composition. That 
is nonsense, of course. There are no traceable folk 
tunes in the C minor symphony of Beethoven, the 
C minor symphony of Brahms, Bach’s B minor 
mass, Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde” or “Ring” 
cycle, Strauss’ “Heldenleben,” “Salome,” and many 
other works of the highest inspiration. Folksong 
is a primitive phase of music, somewhere between 
the “popular” and the classical style. 

insbisbali indies 

An amusing spectacle is afforded by the critic of 
the New York Sun, who chides his colleagues of 
the Times and Tribune for habitually disparaging 
the work of the Philharmonic Orchestra and Joset 
Stransky, and scolds Henry T. Finck, of the Eve- 
ning Post, for always praising to the skies the same 
conductor and his forces. The Sun critic alludes 
to himself as standing somewhere between the two 
camps, eulogizing or condemning judiciously, as the 
occasion might demand. The answer to all this 
personal criticism and musicopolitical wire pulling 
in our daily papers is that the Philharmonic con- 
certs now are drawing the largest audiences they 
ever have attracted in their seventy-five years of 
activity in New York. The futility of music criti- 
cism has been demonstrated unanswerably by the 
parallels the Mustcat Courter prints weekly under 
the title of “What the Jury Thinks.” 
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VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 





B. M. Davison, of the White-Smith Company, 
sends this department a one column clipping from 
the Boston Post, picturing and describing a new mu- 
sical instrument invented by C. B, Gilman, of Hamp- 
stead, N. H. This work of genius is the “rocko- 
phone,” and it consists of a four octave keyboard of 
rocks, set in the framework of a square piano, and 
played with a steel hammer, which, upon impact 
with the stones, “gives out tones of pure music.” It 
took Mr. Gilman seventeen years to collect the rocks 
and he traveled 3,000 miles to do it. Now that the 
gigantic task has been completed, the excitement of 
the musical world may be better imagined than de- 
scribed. A suggestion to Mr. Gilman: Why not 
offer your piano to Paderewski—it is just the thing 
for his spasms of superfortissimo? 

Paderewski, by the way, is the most peevish pian- 
ist in the world. Stories are coming in from all 
over the country concerning the Polish wonder’s im- 
promptu speeches from the platform on the subject 
of draughts, untoward noises, etc. As a recital 
talker, Paderewski now holds the undisputed rec- 
ord over Vladimir de Pachmann. In Philadelphia 
last week, according to a report received, Paderew- 
ski, annoyed by persons who were leaving the house, 
asked the audience sharply: “What is this? A 

yalking party?” He followed this with: “You 
know | can walk, too. I can walk out.” Later 
some one coughed. “I never saw such an affair,” 
screamed Paderewski at once; “who is in authority 
here?” At another recent Paderewski recital the 
rear doors of the hall were left open while an encore 
was being delivered. “Close those doors,” came 
from the performer ; “are the people in the street to 
hear me play?” Paderewski should take a rest and 
a treatment for nervousness. 

Richard Strauss’ “Burleske” for piano and or- 
chestra is a very good composition and does not de- 
serve its present neglect. We are glad to see that 
Carl Friedberg plans a revival of the piece for Janu- 
ary 5 and 6, with the Cincinnati Orchestra. 

“Reinald Werrenrath is so much enjoyed as a 
singer because he combines tenor brilliancy, baritone 
warmth, and basso resonance,” said one of our vocal 
friends the other day. We could not help answer- 
ing: “Don’t forget the chief ingredient.” “What is 
that?” “It is the same thing the great painter said he 
mixed his paints with—brains.” 

“Has Operetta Departed?” asks the New York 
Sun. Well, has it? 

Also in the Sun one reads that Josef Hofmann 
“has long been the world’s greatest interpreter of 
Chopin’s concertos.” That is not so. Until recently 
Joseffy held the palm for the E minor concerto, with 
De Pachmann a close second, and Paderewski, when 
he is in trim, still outsings and outfields Hofmann 
in F minor concerto, Godowsky is hors de concours. 

Our Pittsburgh correspondent writes of the ac- 
companist for a certain recital: “Mr. Blank, whose 
name is always glad to be seen on a program, played 
faultless accompaniments.” 

Our faithful San Diego confrere sends this: “The 
People’s Chorus, of San Diego, sang from Handel’s 
‘Samson’: 

To man God’s universal law 
Gave power to keep his wife in awe; 
Thus shall his life be ne’er dismayed, 
By female usurpation sway’d. 

“At its conclusion, and after the applause had died 
away, an old lady was heard to say in a distinct and 
penetrative voice: ‘Just fancy all that being sung 
about such a nonsensical verse!’ ” 

Santa Claus and Handel dominate the Yuletide in 
English speaking countries. 

And that brings to mind the passage about the 
man who was told that he should love every one and 
everything at this Christmas season. “I simply can- 
not bring myself to care for Elgar’s violin concerto,” 
he moaned miserably. 

There is no better proof of the prosperity of 
American music teachers than the recent statement 
of John N. Willys, a director of the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He said: In 1912 there were 
1,010,438 motor cars in this country ; on December 
1 of this year there were 3,352,000. 

' New York is a great but strange city, and espe- 
cially mysterious are the ways of its police depart- 
ment. Last Sunday evening we attended a benefit 
performance at the Republic Theatre, given for the 
purpose of filling the Christmas baskets for needy 


children. Among the generous artists who donated 
their services was Maud Allan, the symphonic 
dancer. When it came her turn to perform, the pure 
minded police interfered on the ground that terpsi- 
chorean display is not permitted here on the Sab- 
bath. Instead of her customary dances, therefore, 
Miss Allan made a little address, and the public ap- 
plauded her all the niore heartily. After the show 
the inexorable trend of events took us to a restau- 
rant with dance annex, known as the Montmartre. 
The place was dingy with smoke and at the tables 
alcoholic drinks were being served, while a Hawaiian 
band plunked and crooned Sandwich Island tunes. 
Suddenly a lady named Doraldina, attired in a smile 
and several bunches of South Sea rushes, dashed 
onto the floor and gave an exhibition of muscle 
dancing and general bodily gyration of the kind 
which a few years ago would have subjected her to 
arrest and fine. Naturally we commented upon the 
elasticity of legal conception which prohibited a 
Maud Allan from showing her art and allowed a 
Doraldina to prance suggestively in a public drink- 
ing place. One of our party pulled out his watch 
and said: “Please note that Doraldina starts her 
dance just two minutes after midnight. That makes 
it Monday morning instead of Sunday night. Do 
you see?” We said we did, but we didn’t, as we 
never have been able to reconcile common sense and 
some of the amusement, athletic, and drinking laws 
of this vast but ridiculous metropolis. 

The Friars’ Club gave an evening of plays the 
other night, at which Maurice E. Marks wrote the 
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advertisement.” 


A PICTORIAL 


“Sweet are the uses of 





book and lyrics and Louis Hirsch wrote the music 
of a musical comedy satire called “The Hit of the 
Season.” Its nature is guessable when we state that 
one of the situations near the finale brought on a 
mauled and battered creature who limped along on 
crutches, and wore bandages, patches and splints. 
“This is all that’s left of me,” wailed the mutilated 
one; “I’m The Plot.” The author shrieked loudly, 
“My child, my poor child,” and escorted the frag- 
ments of his offspring away. Another good skit was 
the one by Clara Lipman and Samuel Shipman, in 
which Richard Strauss, as valet to a German com- 
mander, and Edmond Rostand, as messenger for a 
French general, meet in a barn somewhere near the 
battle line. The artists’ viewpoint of war is brought 
out with clever irony. At the end of the piece, with 
cannons booming outside’and revolvers blazing away 
under their very chairs, Messrs. Rostand and 
Strauss calmly proceed to write a song together. 
R. E. Johnston was among the auditors who laughed 
at the conceit, and when last seen he was wondering 
how he could introduce it at a Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicale. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Stephen 
Herbert Langdon is deciphering the writing on the 
ancient historical tablets exhumed at Nippur, and 
dating back to the Sumerian period, some 3,000 or 
4,000 years before the Nazarene. Hourly we are ex- 
pecting news from Dr. Langdon that he has come 
upon the following: “The opening of the Euphrates 
Opera House last night was the most brilliant in the 
musical annals of our city.” 

M. B. H. queries mildly: “Should not every 
true ‘Pop’ concert present the champagne song from 
‘Don Giovanni’? Also, I have been wondering, 
spurred on by the news of Tosti’s death, why no one 
ever wrote a song about the well known afternoon. 
We have ‘Hello, My Baby,’ ‘Good Bye,’ ‘Bonjour, 
Suzanne,’ ‘Au Matin,’ ‘Good Night,’ and other songs 
of farewell, greeting and salutation. The afternoon is 





a perfectly respectable time of day and has its just 
claim to musical celebration. How about ‘Good Af- 
ternoon’ ?” 

What has become of the old fashioned lecture on 
“How to Listen to Music”? 

Not long ago Sir Edward Elgar’s second sym- 
phony was revived at a London Philharmonic con- 
cert. The rigors of war are terrible. 

Critics of music should stop at times to reflect 
upon the utterance of a famous master of Balliol: 
“We are none of us infallible; not even the young- 
est of us.” 

In a new novel, “Ann Veronica,” that lady and 
her swain go to hear “Tristan and Isolde,” the end- 
ing of whose first act is described as follows by the 
novelist: “The lovers broke into passionate knowl- 
edge of themselves and each other, and then, a jar- 
ring intervention, came King Mark, amidst the 
shouts of the sailormen, and stood beside them.” 
One can imagine the spectacle of the monarch hur- 
rying up the gangplank to greet the bride brought 
(Continued on page 22.) 


GODOWSKY, THE PARNASSIAN 





Although it took place nine days ago, the 
Aeolian Hall recital of Leopold Godowsky re 
mains fresh in the mind as one of the most as- 
tounding pianistic revelations to which this 
piano wise city ever has listened. In fact, in 
many respects, the Godowsky performance 
eclipsed all previous pianistic achievements here. 
[t was not alone in point of technical genius that 
this fabulous piano necromancer seems to out 
distance his colleagues along several lines, but 
the supremacy of Godowsky was noticeable also 
in his perfectly graded scale of dynamics, his at 
all times musical euphonious treatment of his in- 
strument, and his absolute preservation of bal- 
ance between intellect and emotion. Nota single 
offense against musicianship or good taste marred 
the Godowsky recital, and that in itself consti 
tutes practically a unique circumstance in the 
record of recital giving here. 

If there were any critical harpies who formerly 
failed to find emotionalism in Godowsky’s play- 
ing, they must have been utterly routed after the 
display of tender sentiment in the Schubert B 
flat variations, the grave warmth of Brahms’ G 
minor rhapsody, and the spontaneous passion in 
the finale of Chopin’s B minor sonata, to say 
nothing of the sultry romanticism of the largo in 
the same work. Godowsky’s effortless key 
manipulation and his phenomenal technical com- 
mand may lead some unthinking persons into 
the idea that he takes his emotional responsibili- 
ties lightly, but such a criticism can spring only 
from confusion between outward visualization 
and inner cerebral and soul processes. No pianist 
ever felt his music more deeply, gave it more 
thought, and presented it more nearly in the 
spirit of the composer, than Leopold Godowsky. 

It is easy to find superlative terms with which 
to describe the Godowsky art, but to what use? 
Reviewers and musicians have rhapsodized so 
long and so unabatedly about the unapproachable 
Godowsky qualities that a further collection of 
adjectives offers only repetition and imitation. 
To what end announce again that the delivery 
of Beethoven's “Lost Farthing’ rondo was a mas 
terpiece of tonal human and digital dexterity, that 
the Weber-Godowsky “Momento Capriccioso” 
was a marvel of double note mastery and dazzling 
wrist and finger lightness, and that the player’s 
symphonic paraphrase of Strauss’ “Wein, Weib, 
und Gesang” carried to its ultimate possibilities 
the playful habit started by Tausig, of combin- 
ing in complex rhythms, harmonies, and counter- 
point the tunes of the waltz king? And why 
dwell once more on the Godowsky left hand 
(called by De Pachmann “the greatest in the 
world’) which shone forth with startling bril 
liancy in the arrangements of two Chopin 
etudes? Those left hand’ versions are contrived 
by Godowsky, as every real piano connoisseur 
knows, not to exhibit mechanical mastery, but in 
order to widen the technics of the left hand and 
in that manner aid compgsers to find a larger 
expressional field. 

“La Nuit,” by Whithorne, Scriabin’s “Poéme,” 
Debussy’s “Poissons d’Or” and “La Soiree dans 
Grenade,” Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau,” and a Saint 
Saéns toccata, ended the program of what to most 
of the listeners constituted a supreme statement 
of the art of modern piano playing and interpre 
tation. 
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(Continued from page 21.) 
him by Tristan, and seeing that hero and the lady 
locked in a strangling embrace. 

“Oh, come! come!” we sneered ; “did you ever ac- 
tually know any person who was buried alive?” 
“Well,” replied the man with the thin lips, “I once 
had a cousin who was the vice-president of a con- 
servatory.” (With apologies to the Kansas City 
Star. ) 

Where do students of the tuba and the kettle 
drums practise those instruments? It is a mystery 
which has been puzzling us these many years, Per- 
haps M. B. H., so well informed on all inside and 
outside musical subjects, may feel like obliging Mu- 
sicaL Counrer readers with the solution. 

What we fear more than anything else at present 
is the invention of a ukulele attachment for pianos. 

“Fidelio” is taken very seriously by the musicians 
The trouble is that the public, too, 
LeONARD LIEBLING. 


and the critics 
takes it Se riously. 


BERLIOZ AND HIS OPERAS 





Berlioz was forever talking and writing about his 
operas. They never were out of his mind, appar- 
ently, for they keep cropping up where they are 
least expected in his criticisms, reviews and letters. 
In fact, it is often said that the failure of “The 
Trojans” (“Les Troyens”) was the final blow that 
shattered his enfeebled health and sent him to an 
untimely grave. It is easy for us, after a lapse of 
fifty years, to see that Berlioz lacked the one great 
essential of an operatic composer—the art of 
pleasing. He himself said of his works that “the 
dominant qualities of my music are passionate ex- 
pression, internal fire, rhythmic animation, and un- 
expected changes.” If he could have truthfully 
added that he was able to write sentimental and 
haunting melodies he might have been as success- 
ful as Gounod as an operatic composer. And if the 
melodious and insinuating Gounod had possessed 
Berlioz’s imagination and dramatic power, his name 
would occupy a much higher niche in the temple of 
fame than it does today. The food that Berlioz set 
before the musical—or unmusical—public was too 
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BERLIOZ’S LETTER TO J. W. 
JUNE 10, 1863. 
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much peppered and spiced and sauced, Gounod’s 
music cloyed in time because it was too sugary. 

We must add that we do not speak of Berlioz and 
Gounod as if they were of the ordinary rank and 
file of composer. We recognize them both as great 
composers, not of the first rank, but far above the 
average composer of the day, of which every coun- 
try has a plentiful supply. We are comparing Ber- 
lioz with Gounod and Gounod with Berlioz, and we 
say that it is a pity that the two minds were not 
united under one skull, France might then have 
had a native Richard Wagner of its own and be in 
a position to export rather than to import grand 
operas. 

When we attempt to name the operas of Berlioz 
we find ourselves at a loss to know how to classify 
some of his works. Are they operas or cantatas or 
oratorios ? 

John Towers gives the names of six: “Béatrice 
et Bénédict,” “Benvenuto Cellini,” “L’enfance du 
Christ,” “La damnation de Faust,” “La prise de 
Troie,” “Les Troyens.” But is “The Childhood of 
Christ” an opera? In Upton’s handbook of “Stand- 
ard Musical Biographies” we find “The Damnation 
of Faust” called a symphony. This work is often 
called a dramatic legend and is invariably given by 


choral societies. But “The Trojans” is unquestion- 
ably an opera notwithstanding the refusal of opera 
houses to mount it. 

In 1863, June 10, Berlioz wrote to J. W. Davison, 
who was then music critic on the London Times, 
and introduced the pianist, Pfeiffer, to him. The 
translation of the letter, as given in Davison’s 
memoires, is as follows: 

My Dear Conrounpep Lazysones—To punish you for 
your laziness, your want of faith, your want of friendship, 
your want of everything, I am sending you another pianist, 
Mr. Pfeiffer, who is particularly desirous of making your 
acquaintance, 

Give him a good reception. We are getting up “Les 
Troyens” for November. Goodby. 


Yours ever, H. BeErt1o0z, 


“The Trojans” was got up and was given up, and 
Berlioz lost heart. He was a doomed man ever 
afterward. 

senna lpeenevenense 


WINTER AND MUSIC 





Beethoven's sketchbooks reveal the fact that his 
ideas came to him in the warm days of spring and 
summer and not in the cold days of winter. There 
is something about winter which seems to check the 
activities of brain workers. They have a horror of 
it, as a rule, and refer to it as a calamity. Dante, it 
will be remembered, makes the lowest depths of his 
hell a region of solid ice. He considered the ex- 
treme of cold to be worse than the raging fires of 
the middle stages of Hades. Shakespeare has not 
a kind word for it. He talks about the “winter of 
our discontent,” the unkindness of the winter’s wind, 
“sap consuming winter’s drizzling snow,” ‘cold bit- 
ing winter,” “ ’till death, that winter, kill it.” Milton 
speaks of calling from the north “decrepit winter.” 
When George Eliot wrote her “Spanish Gypsy” she 
left on record what she thought of winter : 

“Perhaps the wind 

Wails so in winter for the summer’s dead, 

And all sad sounds are nature’s funeral cries 

For what has been and is not.” 


Yet the greatest races have sprung from or devel- 
oped in lands where winters nip the blood and force 
the inhabitants to activity. The country which has 
produced the greatest number of great musicians is 
certainly well supplied with winter. Beethoven may 
have waited for warm days to invent his melodies, 
but the bracing air of winter made him abler to 
profit by the return of spring. The Russian winter 
has not prevented Russia from producing several 
eminent composers. And Grieg was born in Ber- 
gen, Norway, a city lymg as far north as southern 
Greenland, northern Labrador and Alaska. Chopin’s 
Poland has a very severe winter, being in the same 
latitude as Hudson’s Bay. 


One of the local papers informs the world that 
serenading is not a lost art, as many persons seem to 
think. While Sara Bernhardt was dining the other 
evening at the Ansonia Hotel, this city, the sounds 
of French music floated in from her suite of rooms 
near by. It appears that a group of local singers 
had decided to serenade the great actress. The ac- 
count adds that Madame was deeply touched. 


WAR AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COMPOSING 





A Paris newspaper—Figaro—recently propounded the 
following question, “Depuis deux ans avez-vous pu travail- 
ler?” (“Has it been possible for you to work during the 
last two years?” Answers were requested from musicians, 
poets, painters, authors, sculptors and other devotees of the 
fine arts. Comte de Delma-Heide, Paris correspondent of 
the Musica Courier, translated the replies of some of 
the leading French musicians, 

Claude Debussy (the author of “Pelléas et Mélisande”), 
sent from Arcachon the following answer: 


I came here in quest of strength after a long and painful illness 
lasting through the two years of which you ask me how they were 
passed. 

It seems to me that nobody has been able to work, or at least 
not with the necessary freedoin of mind. And yet, those 
who, like myself, have not been able to serve, have the duty of 
preparing the after-the-war as far as in them lies. Excuse the 
absence of interest in my reply owing to my particular condition. 

(Signed) Ciaupe Desussy. 


Henri Biisser (one of the composer-conductors at the 
Opéra) replied: 


Having two soldier sons, one in the infantry, the other in the 
artillery, and both in the foremost ranks at Verdun and on the 
Somme, I confess to you that my artistic occupations just now are 
in the background! . . . It was in thinking of them that I 
wrote a “Hymn to France” after the celebrated verses of Victor 
Hugo, and another piece, “Berceuse d’Afrique,” after the stirring 
words of the young French hero, Ernest Psichari. I have two works 
in hand, “Colomba” and the “Corinthian Wedding,” but their fate 
touches me less than that of my sons. Are not they my finest 
works? (Signed) Henri Bisser. 


Vincent d’Indy is a little severe on the wary Parisians 
of August, 1914: 


Certainly, sir, I have worked the last two years! I have finished 
an important work begun ten years ago, and I must confess I he- 
lieve I have never worked so quietly as during the first autumn 
of the war when all the (shakers) having inconti- 
nently fled from Paris one was sure of an immunity from tiresome 
indiscreet visitors, Then there were delightful evening talks on the 
all-engrossing topic with friends of my own age who had not fled 
from danger, but who, in spite of all effort had unfortunately not 
been able to become participants in the Great War. At such a mo- 
ment work was the only possible distraction, occupying one’s 
thoughts, heartening hope, exalting enthusiasm and dulling uneas- 
iness (my son had not left the fighting line since the declaration of 
war). So I have kept an exquisite remembrance of these months 
of September, October, November, 1914, when no necessity, no in- 
terruption disturbed work begun at six o’clock in the morning, con- 
tinued until the “Communiqué” caused a precipitate rush for the 
newspapers. 

Since then Paris has resumed life’s normal daily tasks, and the 
re-opened doors of the Schola Cantorum leave me no lesure except 
the summer holidays from July to October in which to work and 
continue a new work already begun, which I hope to finsh next 
summer. 

My own belief is that the mind of an artist worthy of the name 
cannot be reduced to atrophy or sterility by exterior circumstances 
however serious they may be. Beethoven composed the Tenth 
quartet, the concerto in E flat, and three sonatas during the occu- 
pation of Vienna by Napoleon's army and the roaring furnace of 
Wagram. As to what concerns myself I have always had such 
absolute confidence in our victory, that the calm necessary 
for working has never failed me. 

(Signed) 


Saint-Saéns will take no rest. 
bault he sent these lines: 


During the last two years I have written a rather important com- 
position for the San Francisco Exhibition and went there personally 
to conduct it. Motets, songs, an elegy for violin and piano, a 
piece for the trombone, a booklet, “Germanophile.” Lastly I have 
just finished the score, on which I have worked all the summer, 
of the music intended to accompany “On ne badine pas avec 
l'Amour” (One may not jest with Love), for the Odéon Theatre. 
But I have not been able to comply with the request of M. Gheusi 
(of the Opéra-Comique), for a ballet. To write gay music just 
now would be impossible for me. 

(Signed) 


“froussards” 


Vincent pv’INpy, 
From Bourbon-l’Archam- 


C. Satnt-Saéns, 





ON TONALITIES, ETC. 





New York City, December 1, 1916. 
To the Editor: 

Will you permit me to compliment your very terse re- 
marks in a recent issue of your paper, relative to Mr. 
Mencken’s article in the December Smart Set, wherein he 
makes many striking comparisons between music and peo- 
ple “who know nothing about music, but know what they 
like?” The article itself is exceeded in interest only by 
your comments which follow it. 

Truly, one needs only to trace the development of music 
in form and content to realize that the dissonance of to- 
day is the consonance of tomorrow, and that the develop- 
ment of perception of more material is not incompatible 
with the preservation of sentiment and dignity. 

Having in mind the fact that sentiment has as yet never 
died, one may find a direct key to the situation in the 
material as the ages have developed it. Some years, of 
course, have not kept pace, and also perhaps some hearts. 

As to the perception of simple material, it has developed 


thus: 
Q 0 


yet to become entirely consonant (for some) thus: 


Q 











And as to the tonality of today, it is still present—only 
more so. 

One must “listen” faster, that’s all. The modern com- 
poser compliments his hearers much more than Mozart 
did, as the “padding” (modulatory passages) in Mozart 
were certainly aed between themes to help the listener 
to adjust his unpractised ear to a new “tonic”! And where 
Mozart used four harmonies (foundations) for a “figura- 
tive” theme of eight measures, the modern composer uses 
up twice as many triads (more’elaborated) in one measure. 
A simple matter like development should not trouble one 
in music more than in other arts. It has not stood still 
more than science, other arts or civilization. “He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear!” 

Very sincerely, 
MortIMER WILSON. 
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(1) HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW AT AN ADVANCED AGE. 
BIRTHPLACE, PORTLAND, ME., 


ABBEY, LONDON. (3) LONGFELLOW’S 


ICAL SOCIETY. (4) LONGFELLOW’S HOME IN 


LONGFELLOW IN MUSIC 





Longfellow’s name was the cause of much cheap 
wit when it first appeared in magazines and books. 
Now, of course, it is a household word. There is 
not a user of the English language today through- 
out the world who has not heard and repeated, 
knowingly or unknowingly, some phrase or line of 
Longfellow. And his poems, both long and short, 
have been made the texts of innumerable songs, 
part songs, and choral works. Who does not know 
as songs the following poems of Longfellow: “I 
heard the trailing garments of the night,” “Tell me 
not in mournful numbers,” “Ships that pass in the 
night,” “There is a reaper whose name is Death,” 
“I know a maiden fair to see,” “Into the silent 
land,” “It was the schooner Hesperus,” “Under a 
spreading chestnut tree,” “The day is cold, and 
dark, and dreary,” “Maiden with the meek, brown 
eyes,” “Beside the ungathered rice he lay,” “Stars 
of the summer night,” “Good night, good night, be- 
loved,” “I stood on the bridge at midnight,” “The 
day is done,” “I shot an arrow into the air,” “The 
sea hath its pearls,” “There is no flock however 
watched and tended,” “God sent his singers upon 
earth,” “Take them, O Death,” “A wind came up 
out of the sea,” “When the summer fields are 
mown,” “I heard the bells on Christmas Day”—but 
why continue? Probably it is safe to say that no 
other poet in the English language has had so many 
of his lyrics set to music. And several of his longer 
poems have been the basis of important choral 
works. Unquestionably Arthur Sullivan’s greatest 
composition is the music to “The Golden Legend.” 
Coleridge-Taylor made his entire reputation on a 
setting of “Hiawatha.” Dudley Buck also 
set “Hiawatha” and “King Olaf’s  Christ- 
mas,” and Sir Edward Elgar has written his 
“Scenes from the Saga of King Olaf.” Arthur 
Foote has to his credit “Farewell of Hiawatha,” 
“Skeleton in Armor,” “Wreck of the Hesperus,” 
and Hugo Kaun has two symphonic poems entitled 
“Minnehaha” and “Hiawatha” respectively. The 
two famous poems, “Evangeline” and “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” have also inspired several 
composers, 

And Longfellow, too, like many another poet, has 
referred to music in his poems. In “Hiawatha” we 
find these beautiful lines: 

He is dead, the sweet musician! 


He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music. 


(2) BUST OF LONGFELLOW IN WESTMINSTER 
NOW IN THE POSSESSION OF THE HISTOR 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The poet has epitomized the charm of Evangeline 
in one line: 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite 
music, 

In “The Tales of a Wayside Inn” are to be found 
many references to music. No violin maker could 
be more correct in the use of data and terms than 
Longfellow is in this famous description of a vio- 
lin: 

The instrument on which he played 
Was in Cremona’s workshops made, 
By a great master of the past 

Ere yet was lost the art divine; 

F ashioned of maple and of pine, 
That in Tyrolian forests vast 

Had rocked and wrestled with the blast: 
Exquisite was it in design, 

Perfect in each minutest part, 

A marvel of the lutist’s art; 

And in its hollow chamber, thus, 
Had written his unrivalled name— 
“Antonius Stradivarius.” 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born at Port- 
land, Me., in 1807. The house where he was born 
was standing a few months ago and may be stand- 
ing now. But the New York Times of February 
5, 1916, announced that “the international effort to 
buy and keep the birthplace of Longfellow as a pub- 
lic memorial had not succeeded. Only a 
few thousand dollars were needed to make it a pos- 
session of the community.” 

When the accompanying photograph was made, 
some five years ago, the Longfellowean chambers 
were filled with vociferous swarms of a race that 
spoke as Dante might have spoken had he lived in 
Maine in I9II. 

Craigie House, at Cambridge, Mass., where the 
poet eventually lived and died, is a national posses- 
sion, and it is to be hoped that the United States, 
which could not spare the money to maintain the 
poet’s birthplace, will not find the burden of keep- 
ing up his residence too grievous to be borne by a 
young and struggling nation! 

The English nation has honored Longfellow as 
highly as it is possible to honor a poet. It has given 
him a bust in Westminster Abbey. No one pre- 
tends to rank Longfellow among the great poets of 
England. He is not as great as Bryant, as original 
as Poe, or as deep and forceful as the rugged Whit- 
man. Yet his scholarship, his simple naturalness 
and his gentle charm, which make his smooth verses 
and honest sentiments so appropriate for musical 
settings, were enough to admit him to the glorious 
company of immortals in Westminster Abbey. His 
bust was unveiled in 1882 by permission of Queen 





I SEE THAT— 


Maud Allan scored as a speech maker. 

M. B. H. suggests the champagne song from 
vanni” for a “Pop” concert. 

Elena Gerhardt is again delighting American music lovers. 

Irma Seydel played nine concerts in eleven days. 

Mischa Elman “starred” in a taxi collision with “striking” 
success. 

December 22 marks the New York premiére of Zandonai’s 
“Francesca da Rimini.” 

Percy Hemus scored at his first Chic ago recital. 

Berlin hears a new version of Strauss’ “Ariadne.’ 

Mrs. William J. Gaynor, wife of New York’s former 
mayor, has entered the concert field. 

Clara Butt gave more encores than program numbers at 
Liverpool. 

New York critics agree in praise of Margarete Matzenauer. 

This week the Cherniayskys’ world travels take them to 
Darkest Africa. 

Mary Garden is on her way here to join the Chicago Opera 

David Bispham attains to a new rank—that of proud 
grandpapa. 

Carl Hahn makes his bow as conductor of the Mozart So- 
ciety Chorus and of the Brooklyn Arion. 

Cleofonte Campanini is the “conductor international.” 

Schumann’s sister-in-law died in Dresden. 

Mme. Leschetizky is coming to America. 

New York Philharmonic is to give new arrangement of 
Stravinsky’s “The Bird of Fire.” 

Georg Schumann celebrated his fiftieth birthday, October 


“Don Gio- 


25. 

“Das Dreimaedelhaus,” with Schubert's music, had _ its 
300th performanc e in Berlin. 

Mannheim Opera is to produce Lendvai's setting of 
Hauptmann’s “Elga.” 

Weimar has revived Halevy’s “The Lightning.” 

Kiel heard the first rendition of Ludwig Neubeck’s “Der 
Sieger.’ 

Hegar, the Swiss composer, recently celebrated his seventy 
fifth anniversary. 

Von Baussnern’s fourth symphony, in C 
first performance in Wiesbaden. 

The Bavarian Royal Academy of Music has passed the 
1,000th concert mark. 

Siegfried Wagner has completed a new opera. 

This issue of the Musicat Courter shows Caruso “en 


major, had its 


famille.’ 

Eugen d’Albert’s latest opera was given its Berlin pre 
mieére. 

“Briséis” opened the Paris opera season. 


Paris amusement places close one night a week to save 
coal for the government. 

New Leoncavallo composition scores Parisian success 

The Royal Serbian Band is making a tour of France. 

Carl Fischer has published three songs by Claude Warford 

The Musica Courier has a new department, “Among the 
Organists.” 

Ysaye begins his American tour in January. 

University of Illinois claims distinction of having the 
largest music building on any American university 
campus. 

Philadelphia Opera Company opened its season auspiciously 

Mme. de Cisneros enjoys farming. 

Jack Maclennan’s English has a strongly Teutonic fiavor 

A survivor of the good ship “Interstate” tells his story 

Pupils of the Norwalk, Ohio, high school receive’ music 
credits. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra has been engaged for 
Chicago North Shore Festival in 1917. 

Spanish operettas attract at New York’s new Spanish 
theatre. 

The National Bureau for the 
attracting attention. 

Evelyn Starr, Canadian and decidedly pro-Ally, was de 
tained by Canadian authorities as a “German spy.” 

New York Lotus Club entertained Dr. Ernst Kunwald 

P hiladelphia hears first Ame rican performance of Mahler's 
“Das Lied von der Erde.” 

Hammerstein's grandson figures in Columbia University 
circles as actor, stage manager and on wr 

Muratore and Galli-Curci in “Romeo and Juliet” attract 
$14,000 to Chicago Opera box office. H. R. F 


Advancement of Music is 





Victoria, an offering “from the English admirers of 
the American poet.” And the marble effigy of the 
boy from Maine looks upon the tombs of Browning, 
Tennyson, Cowley, and old Chaucer, buried in 1400, 
long before Columbus was born, and while the New 
World was a myth. There are other monuments 
in the Abbey—Jonson, Spenser, Milton, Gray, 
3urns, Shakespeare. But the familiar face of Long 
fellow greets the American visitor and makes him 
feel less of a stranger in London. 

Come read to me some poem, 

Some simple and heartfelt lay, 


That shall soothe this restless feeling 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time. 


Read from some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer 
Or tears from the eyelids start 


Who through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


In other words, read Longfellow. 
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December 21, 1916. 





ONLY REPERTOIRE PERFORMANCES 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 


The Week Presents No Noveltice—Bme. Kurt Sings Santuzza for the First 
Time—Gatti-Casazza Seems Fond of “Lohengrin” 


“Iphigenia in Tauris,” December 11 


Giuck's work was given with the regular cast, Kurt 
and Sembach, as usual, carrying off the singing honors, 
and Bodanzky and his orchestra claiming the first place 
musically. The scenery on further acquaintance still re- 
tains its right to be called the handsomest set the 
Metropolitan owns, though the lighting could be im 
proved, The Furies are not furious enough, These 
mild beings could not trouble the most sensitive New 
England conscience let alone that of an old Grecian 
homicide The single feature of the performance which 
can be accorded unqualified praise is Rosina Galli’s ex 
quisite dance in the second act, 

“Pearl Fishers,” December 13 

here is no finer singing to be heard at the Metro 
politan this season thar that provided at each perform 
ance of the “Pearl Fishers” when Mme. Hempel, Mr. 
Caruso and Mr. de Luca, the three finest vocalists of 
the company, regularly hold forth. There is some good 
dancing and choral singing, too. Against these favor- 
able features—not forgetting to include among them 
the fine Italian hand with which Giorgio Polacco directs 
the music——must be set a lot of poor scenery and a 
great many even worse costumes. 


“Lohengrin,” December 14 


brilliant or extraordinarily moving 


A not partic ularly 
and very melo 


performance was that of Wagner's early 


dious opera. Mme. Rappold took the part of Elsa in- 
stead of Maude Fay, who was heard the last previous 
performance. Mme. Rappold’s voice is of fine texture 
when it is at its best, but that organ has been heard in 
much more effective condition than it seems to be so 
far this season, Margaret Ober made the part of 
Ortrud unnecessarily melodramatic and explosive, both 
as to voice and action. Tenor Urlus did some good 
singing here and there, but on the whole he seemed to 
hoke and pinch most of the tones, and in consequence 
they lacked resonance and spontaneity. Robert Leon- 
hardt was excellent as the Herald. Others in the cast 


Director Bodanzky 
performance and suc- 


Braun and Otto Goritz, 
did his best to put energy into the 
ceeded far better with his orchestra and the chorus 
than he did with the principals. The audience seemed 
to be unusually small for a Wagner performance. 


Double Bill, December 15 
Cavalleria Rusticana” 
appearance of the local 


were Carl 


Those inseparable twins, and 
“Pagliacci” made their first 
season before a tremendous audience, due, no doubt, 
primarily to the fact that Claudia Muzio was singing 
the role of Nedda, and Enrico Caruso was in his famous 
part of Canio, It may be said at once that Miss Muzio 
won another triumph as the capricious and fascinating 
wife of the traveling actor. In appearance it goes with- 
out saying that she presented a charming picture, and 
her conception of the role was full of fire and poetry. 
She put into it many little bits of effective “business,” 
which had not been seen here previously. In her vocal- 


ism Miss Muzio also created a more than favorable 
impression, Her voice has warm quality and she uses 
it with an accurate knowledge of coloring and mood 
assimilation. The golden voiced tenor was in his usual 
form, and the public literally buried him under its 
plaudits. Amato as the vindictive motif in the play 
sang and acted with convincing fervor and scored a 


resounding triumph, especially in the prologue 

The role of Santuzza in “Cavalleria” was in the hands 
of Mme. Kurt, and she gave a very interesting repre- 
sentation. Her work was imbued with the passion that 
is essential in an effective rendering of the despairing 
and revengeful peasant girl. Seldom has the character 
been acted on our American stage with such fervor. 
Mme. Kurt was in splendid singing form, much more 
in fact, than heretofore during the season, Luca 
totta’s singing was one of the real delights of the 
eyening. Baritone De Luca, an artist in everything he 
indertakes, contributed a wonderfully well worked out 
rendering of the part of Alfio. Flora Perini was ex- 
ceedingly pretty as Lola, and Marie Mattfield filled out 


80, 


the balance of the cast with her heartfelt delivery of 
Lucia. Gennaro Papi conducted both operas. 
“La Bohéme,” December 16 (Afternoon) 
The Metropolitan Opera House was filled to the doors 


on Saturday afternoon, when “La Bohéme” was given. The 
performance was an excellent one, the principal artists being 
Alda (Mimi), Martinelli (Rudolph), Mason (Musette), De 
Segurola (Collin), Scotti (Marcel), and Didur (Schau- 
nard). Mme. Alda was in good voice and her acting was 
especially impressive. Both Mme. Alda and Martinelli were 
obliged to respond a number of times to the vast amount of 
genuine applause with which they were greeted at the con- 
clusion of each solo. In fact the audience on Saturday was 
an unusual one, unlike those of the evening performances 
whose interest in the opera and its performers is generally 
only tepid. Edith Mason was admirably suited to her part; 
her interpretation of the fickle Musette was one of great 
charm and delightful gaiety. She is one of the few young 
American singers now before the public with a really beau- 
tiful voice. Papi conducted. 
“Lohengrin,” December 16 (Evening) 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 


“Lohengrin” was given in Brooklyn with almost the same 
cast as Thursday evening’s performance at the Metropolitan, 


the changes being Weil for Goritz as Telramund, and Basil 
Ruysdael for Braun as the King. This was Ruysdael’s first 
appearance in the role this season. His large, sonorous 
bass voice, dignified delivery and commanding figure were 
all heard and seen to striking advantage in the role. 


Sunday Evening Concert, December 17 


There was a real old fashioned mixed program with lots 
of singers, the first part of it being devoted to selections 
from Puccini’s operas, the second to numbers from works 
by Verdi. The soloists were Mabel Garrison, Edith Mason, 
Margaret Ober, Luca Botta and Giuseppe de Luca. The 
two American girls and De Luca carried off the vocal 
honors of the evening. Papi conducted effectively. 


CARL HAHN DIRECTS 
BROOKLYN ARION 
Well Chosen Program Presented—Marie Louise Wag- 
ner, Soloist 





Carl Hahn demonstrated anew his ability as a choral 
conductor at the concert given by the Brooklyn Arion So- 
ciety at Arion Hall on Sunday evening, December 17. The 
splendid work he has accomplished with the New York 
Arion chorus, Mr. Hahn is rapidly duplicating in® the 
neighboring borough with the Brooklyn society. Two 
numbers which call for more than passing attention were 
the “Gruss an den Arion,” written by Conductor Hahn, 
and Frank Van der Stucken’s national anthem, “Our 
Glorious Land,” which was given on this occasion for the 
first time. The mixed chorus, assisted by the orchestra, 
gave this number with a verve and a martial spirit, obey- 
ing implicitly the dictates of the baton, and the result was 
singing which thrilled the hearts of every one. “Frihlings- 
regen” (Muzinger), “Die Ablésung” (Zerlett), “Sand- 
mannchen” (Brahms) and “Annie Laurie” (Gelbel), sung 
a capella by the Maennerchor, served to show the excellent 
tone and fine ensemble which Director Hahn has been able 
to obtain. These qualities were also noticeable in Jan 
Gall’s “Friihling,” which the women’s chorus gave with 
genuine success. This chorus should also be praised for 
the beauty of Gelbke’s “Ave Maria,” in which the baritone 
solo was sung by W. Hartig. 

Conducted by August C. Metz, the 
played the popular “Marche Militaire” 
overture to Flotow’s “Stradella” and the andante 
Haydn's second symphony. 

Marie Louise Wagner, soprano, was the soloist of the 
evening, and her singing was on the same artistic plane as 
that of the remainder of the program, scoring a genuine 
success. In the aria, “Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” from 
Weber's “Freischutz,” she displayed her knowledge of the 
art of dramatic expression. She was likewise successful 
in a group of songs which included “Im Herbst” (Franz), 
“Mausfallen-Spruchlein” (Wolf), “Cry of Rachel” (Salter) 
and “Wind Song” (Rogers). 

All in all it was a thoroughly delightful event and 
Director Hahn thoroughly deserves all the praise which 
one heard spoken on every side. 


Arion Orchestra 
of Schubert, the 
from 





Rubinstein Club Hears Interesting 
Program by Excellent Artists 





A decided departure from the ordinary—although per- 
haps “ordinary” is scarcely the proper term to be applied 
to the musicales which the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president, gives once a month during the 
season at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York—was the 
second musicale of the thirtieth season, which occurred on 
Saturday afternoon, December 16. On _ that occasion, 
Augette Foret gave her altogether delightful chansons en 
images before an audience which crowded the Astor Gal- 
lery to its capacity and overflowed into the adjoining cor- 
ridor. From the moment when she stepped upon the plat- 
form, looking like a typical Dresden sheperdess or a lovely 
maiden from the Petit Trianon of Marie Antoinette, Mme. 
Foret held the interested attention of her audience. Her 
first group, en costume Bergere, consisted of eighteenth 
century songs, “Vieille Chanson,” the arietta “Il regardait 
mon bouquet,’ “Mes belles Amourettes,” “Non, Je n’irai 
plus au bois” ‘and “Minuet de Martini.” Her second group, 
entitled, “Old Songs of Great Britain,’ ” brought that old 
favorite, “The Land o’ the Leal,” and also included “He 
Stole My Tender Heart Away, ” “When Childher Plays” 
from “Betsy Lee Fo’c’s’le Yarns,” “I Know Where I’m 
Goin’,” “Nobody Comin’ to Marry Me” and “Oh, No, John.” 
For tis group, Mme. Foret wore an early Victorian cos- 
tume with a quaint poke bonnet, black lace mitts and 
everything else which we associate with that period of 
fashion. 

Dressed as a Breton peasant, she sang the folksongs of 
France with a sympathetic knowledge of their import, these 
“Berceuse,” “Ma Fille veux tu 


being “Le Joli Tambour,” 
un bouquet,” “Celui que mon coeur aime tant,” “Diablotin,” 
“Le petit Gregoire” and “Avec mes Sabots.” In the cos- 


tume of a marquis of the time of Louis XVI, Mme. 
Foret’ s songs of romance and the tragedy of France were 
“Le Dernier Madrigal,” “Vous Dansez, Marquise,” “Petro- 
nille,” “Le Mouchoir Rouge” and * ‘Printemps Nouveau,” 
the last being repeated. 

Her final group consisted of three Japanese songs, given 
in the original language. These sound queer enough to the 
Occidental ear, and even more strange when they are in- 
toned—as Mme. Foret did the first one—in the manner of 
the Orient. A Japanese gentleman who happened to be 


‘ 


present was thoroughly delighted with this group, declaring 
her intonation and singing of them was in every way that 
which a native singer would give. 

Mme. Foret was assisted by Maurice La Farge at the 
piano. His accompaniments were thoroughly sympathetic 
and gave just the proper background to best display the 
singer’s art. Mr. La Farge also was heard in one of his 
own compositions. 

An artist whose name it is ever a delight to find upon 
a program is that of Mildred Dilling, the gifted harpist. 
On this occasion she played Renie’s “Legende,” “Bouree” 
(Bach-Saint-Saéns), “Arabesque” (Debussy) and “Les 
Follets” (Hasselmans), with her accustomed beauty of 
tone and charm of interpretation. She was obliged to give 
a a of which was the “Song of the Boatmen of the 

olga 

The usual collation and social hour followed. 





NEW RUSSIAN CELLIST 
SCORES AT AMERICAN DEBUT 


Sykora an Artist of Unusual Attainments 








Few unknown artists can fill Carnegie Hall, as Bogumil 
Sykora, the Russian cellist did on Tuesday afternoon, De- 
cember 12, The newcomer received a rousing welcome and 
honestly earned the generous applause which followed each 
group of his program. Furthermore, he proved that he is 
an artist of most unusual attainments—one who stands out 
conspicuously among the few good cellists now in the field. 
His work on Tuesday was characteristic of noble technic 
and beautiful tone; he is a master of his instrument and a 
musician of keen understanding, 

Mr. Sykora’s principal numbers were Piatti’s unfamiliar 
concerto in D minor and “Variations sur un Thema 
rococo” (Tschaikowsky ). A delightful group of his own 
compositions included “Variations” in D major, “Minuet” 
and “Nocturne.” “Une Larme” (Moussorgsky), “Berceuse” 
(F. V. Mulerd) and Piatti’s “Airs Baskyrs” completed his 
program, thoroughly Russian in character. 

Mr. Sykora is in America by special permission of the 
Czar. Prior to coming here he played in Petrograd, Mos- 
cow, Paris, Berlin, Prague and numerous other cities with 
unqualified success. 





Garziglia Piano Recital at Malkin School 





Felix Garziglia, the French pianist, member of the 
Malkin Music School faculty, New York, gave an “All 
Chopin” recital at this prominent and successful institu- 
tion before an audience which crowded the salons, De- 
cember 16. The pianist, who had been injured in a fall 
the previous day, omitted two works which needed the 
constant use of the left pedal, but played as if inspired. 
His delicacy of touch, a certain deliberation, which en- 
hances effect; his bravour, which he judiciously reserves, 
and_ his musicianship, the last named constantly in evi- 
dence, all this combined to make his playing most effec- 
tive. The ballade in G minor was a poet’s dream, with 
dramatic heights; the litthe waltz in E minor a fairy 
vision, and the big polonaise in A flat, with its thunderous 
octaves came out with triumphant effect. A feature of 
the affair was the presence of so many well known 
pianists, who applauded with such insistency, that Mr. 
Garziglia had to play once more Mendelssohn’s “Spin- 
ning Song,” in fleetest tempo and exquisite clearness. 

January 6 another Witek-Malkin Trio ensemble concert 
will take place, when concerted and solo works by the 
three performers will occupy the evening, Joseph Malkin 
playing among other things, Tschaikowsky’s celebrated 
“Rococo Variations.” 





Rich Quartet Gives First Concert of the Season 





On Thursday evening, December 14 the Rich Quartet 
gave the opening event in its series of chamber music con- 
certs, at Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia. Thaddeus Rich, 
Concertmeister of the Philadelphia Orchestra and who con- 
ducted that body recently in Mr. Stokowski’s absence, is the 
first violinist and director of this organization which oc- 
cupies a place in the foremost ranks of similar bodies. The 
other members of the quartet are also members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Hans Kindler, cellist, occupies the 
first desk with the orchestra; Hedda Van den Beemt, is the 
second violinist, and Alfred Lorenz, the viola. Each one 
is an artist of proven merit and the result of their com- 
bined playing is an ensemble of unusual beauty, as exem- 
plified in the quartets of Mozart and César Franck, both 
in D major, which they presented. The other number was 
the Beethoven sextet in E flat in which the quartet had the 
assistance of Antony Torello, bass; Robert Lindemann, 
clarinet; Richard Krueger, bassoon, and Anton Horner, 
French horn. This comparatively unfamiliar work by the 
great composer was given a reading which was replete with 
tonal beauty. Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
work which this organization is doing for music in the 


Quaker City. 





Recital at the Harrison-Irvine Studios 





On Sunday afternoon, December 17, Jessamine Harrison- 
Irvine presented in recital Ethel Burden, soprano, and 
Helen Desmond, pianist, at her studios in Carnegie Hall, 
New York. Miss Desmond played compositions by Chopin, 
Strauss, Debussy and Liszt, Mrs. Irvine assisting at a second 
piano in the variations in A minor, and the “Hungarian 
Fantasia” of the last named. Miss Burden’s contribution 
to the program included the recitative and aria “With Ver- 
dure Clad” from Haydn’s “Creation, ” “Dedication” (Franz), 
“Ein Traum” (Grieg), “Mon Desir” (Ethelbert Nevin), 
the “Manon gavot” (Massenet), “Le Baisir” (Goring 
Thomas), “Toujours a Toi” (Tschaikowsky), “We Two 
Together” (Frank Warner), “Sylvia” (Speaks), “Fairy 
Lullaby” (Mrs. H. H. A. Beach), “Come Unto These 
Yellow Sands” (Frank la Forge) and Chadwick, “The 


Danza.” 
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THE BYSTANDER 





Rude Reger—The Retort Courteous—Dynamos—Those 
Difficult Archipelagoes 





“Breaking a butterfly on the wheel.” That is all I could 
think of when I heard those variations on a theme by 
Mozart by Max Reger played at Munich in February, 1015, 
under the composer’s direction. The dainty, beautiful 
little pastoral theme which opens the A minor sonata— 
Katherine Goodson used to do it charmingly in recital— 
is treated in a way which certainly should enlist the active 
sympathies of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Innocent Thematic Material. The mental make-up that 
could see any appropriateness in constructing a huge and 
complicated orchestral work on a simple and dainty little 
tune like Mozart’s must have been a very peculiar one. 
The Munich critics treated the late Mr. Reger with much 
less respect than that shown him by their brothers in New 
York, and did not hesitate to hint strongly that the work 
was the abortion which it really is. 

. * 

When I first base Walter Golde he was in Vienna, 
working away at music like a good one, incidentally com- 
posing music for a bright little operetta which the Amer- 
ican colony gave there for some charitable purpose. I 
had not heard him play for a long while until the other 
day, when he accompanied Marcella Craft in the program 
of Strauss and Pfitzner songs. Strauss and Pfitzner songs 
are not easy to play, but Brother Golde did them very 
beautifully. What is more astonishing is the fact that he 
undertook the whole program at a day’s notice, and with 
only one rehearsal, though he was quite unacquainted pre- 
viously with the Pfitzner numbers. Hats off to a musical 
feat like that. There are not many who can accomplish 
it or who have the courage to undertake it. 

* * * * * 


I like self respect and courage in an artist. A soloist 


OPPORTUNITIES 


ARTISTS WHO WANT BOOKINGS—A 
manager who is to make a booking tour 
through the W est to the Pacific Coast, 
beginning early in January, in the inter- 
ests of a tenor and a violinist, has an 
opening on his list for a soprano, a con- 
tralto and a pianist of reputation. This 
gives an opportunity to engage a high 
class booking man at a very small expense. 
If I connect with the right people, re- 
sults will surely follow. Only first class 
artists considered. Address “K. M. C.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 











at a big New England festival this fall at the close of one 
of the concerts was invited to meet a sister artist. 

“No,” said she, “I will not do so. I admire her greatly 
as an artist, but I can not forget that she is the woman 
who reflected upon her entire sex by coming before the 
public with ridiculous and absolutely untrue remarks about 
American girls who studied in Europe. I studied there 
for years myself, and I knew dozens of other girls who 
did so, I must say I never saw girls more earnestly de- 
voted to their work, nor any class that averaged higher in 
respect to morals. I can not consent to meet any woman 
who made such ridiculous and unfair statements as she 
did.” 

And they did not meet. 

+ * * * * 

It must have been an. electrician who went to the opera 
the other night for the New York Herald and wrote the 
next morning of a new conductor. 
climaxes well and in general handled his dynamos with 
skill.” The same critic remarked that “Mme. Alda led him 
out by the hand amid great applause.” Binks suggests that 
the applause would have been still greater if she had se- 
lected some unusual spot and led him out, for instance, by 
the ear or the left coat tail. 

* + * * * 

Well, well, here is the Bystander’s first offering from a 
“contrib” in answer to the cry for help sent out last time 
—and a good one, at that. It is a piano teacher who 
writes, and guarantees the truth of the anecdote. 

“Did you get your scale fingering right?” she asked 
pupil. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but I couldn’t play those archipel- 
agoes.” 

* *” + * a 

Who’s the next contrib? 

Byron HAGEL. 


SKIDDING ABOUT WEST VIRGINIA 


Adventures of Arthur Hackett - on a Chautauqua Tour 


Arthur Hackett, the tenor, like many other singers of 
prominence, has “done his bit” on the Chautauqua circuit 
It was while on one of these tours that he had a wild 
auto ride over the Alleghany mountains in West Virginia 
which he will never forget. He will never take another 
ride like it if he can help it. 

“T sang in the evening at Beckley, in West Virginia,” 
said Mr. Hackett, “and was due to appear again the next 
afternoon at 3:15 in Princeton, in the same State, about 
forty-five miles away. My wife was with me as accompan- 
ist, and Dr. J. Leonard Levy, of Pittsburgh, and a young 
woinan violinist were traveling with us. We started 
from Beckley about half past seven in the morning by 
auto. It began to rain as we left the town, and we knew 
we had a rough mountain road ahead of us most of the 
way, but we had to reach Princeton so we ignored warn- 


“He came up to the , 


CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 





CARNEGIE HALL, Tuesday Night, January 9th, at 8.15 
FIRST APPEARANCE IN NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


DR. ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 
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ings and departed, after I had made the chauffeur put on 
the skid chains. When we got up into the mountains we 
found it had been pouring all night and there we hit the 
famous Virginia clay. It lay ahead of us like masses 
of grease, and the car began to slew continually first to 
one side of the road and then the other 

“We got over Flat Top Mountain and from there had 
to make a steady descent of nine miles. The road was cut 
into the side of the mountain and had a high crown. If we 
skidded down one side there was the chance of our 
crashing through the rail fence and on down the mountain; 
if we skidded on the other side, there was a deep gutter 
to slump into, and finally into the gutter we went. We 
worked for one solid hour, dragging up fence rails and 
coaxing that car back onto the road again. The mud was 
so slippery we could hardly stand up in it And all the 
time it continued to rain. We chained the back wheels 
and roped the front wheels with rope we begged from 
some people living in a mountain shack, but it did not 
help very much. I sat on the back seat with my wife 
and the violinist, and I kept my hands on Mrs, Hackett's 
shoulders determined to pitch her out if the car went 

(Continued on page 26.) 








Galli-Curei Triumphs as Juliet in “Romeo and Juliet” 

















CHICAGO EXAMINER, DEC. 16, 1916. 

Galli-Curci uncoloratured herself magnificently in the 
dramatic finale of the opera. If she had not the dra- 
matic soprano she was a dramatic Galli-Curci who rose 
resplendent on the octave of Muratore’s voice in the 
tomb scene, and fell from the height of her last note 
into the stark, stiff, white, still picture of death at the 
foot of the bier. When she did this scene she pro- 
grammed herself for a Marguerite in “Faust,” if the 
management and I are both good judges. She added a 
cadenza to the potion song which was the major incident 
of her success. 

CHICAGO HERALD, DEC. 16, 1916. 

The great moment for the Italian soprano was the 
valse-arietta of the first act sung with extraordinary 
brilliancy, with vocal art of the finest skill. It is in 
music of this kind that Mme. Galli-Curci is at her best. 
So stirring was the effect of her bravura and of the long 
held and swelling note at the end—it is one of her prin- 
cipal accomplishments—that the house insisted upon a 
repetition of the air. For the rest, the artist delivered 
herself of a beautiful reading of her role, one notable 
for its perfect vocalism no less than for its admirable 
skill in characterization, 

CHICAGO TRIBUNE, DEC. 16, 1916. 

The “great” Juliets of a generation of opera going 
faded from memory before the young Italian singer's 
appeal. Here was a:Juliet who not only sang it, but 
also looked it and acted it, and without an apparent 
effort compelled forgetfulness of Eames, of Sanderson, 
of Melba. Curiosity regarding the wonderful stranger’s 
behavior in a part classifying as lyric rather than 
bravura was, by those who still entertained it after hear- 
ing her in “Traviata,” resolved in her favor. 

CHICAGO AMERICAN, DEC. 16, 1916. 

Likewise, Mme. Galli-Curci’s waltz song, in the first 
act, sung in the original key. High D’s and FE’s came 
along quite frequently in the course of musical events 
and stood out like tiny but luminous jewels in the back- 
ground of fiorituri. The singer’s Juliet is a poetic, 


fragile creation, all sweetness and grace, the physical! re 
flection of her heavenly voice. The potion scene solo, 
which is usually omitted, had a raison d'etre in the 
superb execution of all the florid passages interpolated 
by the singer, an opinion which was demonstratively 
shared by the house. 


CHICAGO JOURNAL, DE( 
This was the first time that Mme. Galli-Curci had ever 
attempted to sing the role of Juliet in French. She pro 
ceeded to perform the miracles of dainty musicianship 
of which her former appearances had been the fore 
runners. This was one of the few cases of a great 
coloratura soprano becoming a great lyric soprano as 
well, not stepping out of her sphere, but annexing 
another. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, DEC. 16, 1916 

Quite naturally the waltz song of the first and the 
finale of the fourth (not forgetting the little cadenza of 
the first act entrance song) displayed her voice most 
effectively 3ut in the rest of Juliet’s role, which is 
purely lyric in the manner of French composition, she 
sang as beautifully, as easily, as consistently with the 
music as if she had devoted her life to the stage of 
French opera. 

EVENING POST, DEC. \6, 1916 

Mme. Galli-Curci was altogether lovely \ slight, 
girlish figure which made Juliet seem possible, and with 
that melting loveliness in her tone that was of virginal 
purity. There is not in Gounod’s music the opportunity 
for the full display of her extraordinary virtuosity, but 
there is the long-sustained melody which she can sing 
with such exquisite beauty as makes one quite forget 
her coloratura powers. The waltz she sang in the 
orignal key, which is a whole tone higher than printed 
in the score, and has not been sung in this key in Chi 
cago in my recollection. It was brilliantly done, and of 
course redemanded Sut the charm of her singing last 
evening was in the exquisite beauty with which she sus 
tained the melodic phrases. This was “siging” in the 
truest meaning of the word 


16, 1910, 
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Belle Story Obliged to Hurry 






Belle Story, the popular coloratura soprano, appeared 
with the Westchester Woman's Club at Mount Vernon, 
Y., last Monday afternoon, December 4. She had 
leave immediately after the concert by automobile 
New York in order to catch the 6.02 train leaving 


he Pennsylvania Station for St. Louis, where she was 
engaged to take Alice Nielsen’s place on account of 
thie itter’s sudden illness. 

Immediately after the St, Louis concert, where Miss 
Story appeared with Hugh Allan, the tenor, she left for 


Altoona, P2@., on December 7, 
nd one in Harrisburg, Pa., on December 8, with Leo- 
the celebrated pianist. Altogether this 
and exciting week 

Altoona Tribune 


concert engagement in 


old Godowsky 
ma donna had a very busy 
Che following is an extract from the 


December & 


| 


Bette Story Cartrivates Lance Audience 
From the moment Belle Story appeared on the stage, the audience 
uptivated. Seldom has a singer in Altoona so instantly found 
r with the audience Even before she sang a note, her beauty, 


her grace, her magnetic personality had won the audince completely 


pure soprano voice of the coloratura type, enhanced by such 


! liness and magnetic stage presence was a combination no 
ene ould resist 
Miss Story'’s vocalization was perfect. Her voice has great flex 
t rare swee and she sings with a charm of 


weetness and pur ty, 
1 Migs Story scored a 
f 


s the audience spellbound 
her Altoona audience 





Pavlowa Need Not Pay $5,000 


The estate of the late Charles Dickinson Stickney sued 
Anna F'avlowa the dancer, for $5,000, with $297 interest, 
lleged to be due on a note given by the artist for that 
amount. The suit ‘was tried in the Supreme Court last 
week, before a jury, and the twelve men, good and true, 
decided after an hour’s deliberation that the $5,000 loan 
a business transaction, but a contribution to Pav- 
lowa’s art. She contended Stickney advanced her the 
money in February, 1915, at the Century Theatre to finance 
the Pavlowa Ballet, Inc. He told her she “need not repay 
the money unless the project was financially successful 

Mile. Pavlowa and her manager testified that the com- 
pany finished its tour $75,000 in arrears. Her attorney told 
the jury Stickney was an admirer of Mlle. Pavlowa’s art, a 
constant visitor at the theatre where she danced, and sent 
her $soo worth of flowers 


was not 


“In Grandfather’s Footsteps” 
Under the above caption the New York Herald, of De- 
cember 18, prints a paragraph in which is the news that 


given in the ballroom of the Astor Hotel. Young Ham- 


merstein is of the graduating class of 1918. 





Widow of Former Mayor Gaynor Sings 


By courtesy of Mrs. James Creelman, a musicale was 
given December 14, at her handsome studio apartment in 
aid of the Belgian Ladies’ Maternity Hospital of London, 


England. While there were other features, including 


graceful and fantastic solo and duo dancing, violin music 
the singing of Mrs. 


William J. Gaynor, 


and so forth, 





MRS. WILLIAM J. GAYNOR, 


Soprano. 


widow of the late Mayor Gaynor, of New York, was de- 
cidedly the feature of the affair. This comely young 
woman, who was a pretty picture in pink, sang songs in 


Skidding About West Virginia 
(Continued from page 25.) 
over the edge of the road and down the mountain side. 
Once I thought we were gone. The car stuck, then 
started backward. The brakes refused to hold and we 
crashed into a rail fence. The fence saved us. 

“About half way along our journey we came to a little 
hamlet in the mountains and there we received the cheer- 
ful information that we were certainly crazy and would 
never get over into Princeton alive. The mountaineers 
said it was dangerous for a wagon on such a day, even 
though it had iron wheels. Some 18 miles from Prince- 
ton we found a general store and stopped to see if we 
could get something to eat. The woman there boiled us 
some eggs, but she did not know how to prepare the 
tea Levy had with him, and he had to make the tea him- 
self. We lunched on eggs, crackers and tea. And I’m 
sure we ate mud also. 

“It was 4:30 when we finally skidded into Princeton. 
Between the car and ourselves we had brought along a 
considerable share of the road plastered all over us and 
our luggage. There is still a spot of West Virginia mud 
on my music case. The Chautauqua people were getting 
ready to send out a searching party for us. They were 
sure they would find us wrecked somewhere down the 
side of the mountain—or of some one of the nine moun- 
tains I’m sure we climbed and slid down. And that night, 
in spite of Gur weariness, our bruises and our decidedly 
jangled nerves, we had to give a double concert. The 
next day the backs of our necks were so lame we could 
hardly move our heads. Chautauqua work is hard enough 
without trying to break your neck skidding through 
greasy Virginia mud in an auto. I sang two concerts a 
day in’ eighty-two different towns that summer—from 
twenty to twenty-five songs, 





Grunn’s Activities 





Homer Grunn, the Los Angeles pianist and composer, is 
having a busy time as the keyboard member of the Brahms 
Quintet as well as with his teaching and writing of music. 
Of his recent works, exceptional success has been won by 
ok three “Indian Pieces” (played by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 

. W. Cadman and others), and the “Lyric Pieces.” The 
pot are published by the Southern California Music 
Company and the latter by the Heffelfinger Company. 


| TAs: 
Charles J. Macbeth 


Charles J. Macbeth, father of Florence Macbeth, colora- 
tura-soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, died sud- 


French and Italian with excellent voice, superior style and 
effective manner, Lefoux’s “Le Nil” she sang with much 
pathos; “Bonjour Suzon” she had to repeat, and her last 
song “Nina,” by her teacher, the eminent Maestro 
Tanara, brought her a storm of applause. She is a de- 
lightful addition to our ranks of concert singers. 


Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, who has taken part in local the- 
atrical affairs at Columbia University, both as actor and 
stage manager, now appears in the role of a librettist. He 
book for a musical comedy which the 
Players will produce here March 26, 
“Home, James.” The work will be 


denly in Chicago, December 13, 1916. Miss Macbeth was in 
Minneapolis at the time, having just finished a rehearsal 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra with whom she 
had been engaged to appear the following evening. This 
engagement she, of course, was unable to fulfill. 


\ has written the 
Columbia University 
under the title of 








“Muratore rose to the heights which lifts him above Caruso.” Chicago Examiner. 
“There is no matching the peerless artistry of this man-god of song.” Herman Devries, Chicago American. 
“The tenor offered a Romeo of ravishing loveliness. Felix Borowski, Chicago Herald. 
“Lucien Muratore is the incomparable Romeo.” Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


“The Opera was Muratore’s.” Daily News. 
“Successor of Jean de Reszke, in that tenor’s most romantic role.” Edward Moore, Chicago Journal. 

















repertoire, demanding a great range and tremendous 
powers of endurance, yet in that final scene it seemed 
as though he were just beginning, so fresh and vibrant 
was his voice. Full of color in infinite variety of shad- 
ing, and with a power and brilliance in the upper tones 

which even he has never given us before. Of course, 
he had to repeat the aria. 


CHICAGO EXAMINER, DEC. 16, 1916. 
Muratore was at his greatest in one of the lesser 
arias of the opera. Romeo rages against the fate which 
sent his sword through the heart of his wife’s cousin, 
Muratore rose to the height which lifts him 


and here ' 
place which was left vacant 


above Caruso and to the 
by De Reszke 
DAILY NEWS, DEC. 16, 1916. 

But crowd psychology and the worship of a popular 
idol must not disguise the fact that the opera was Mura- 
tore’s. Romeo is not, perhaps, the greatest role that 
he sings, but he makes it the greatest, and by force of 
‘voice and character and by dramatic opportunity he 
takes naturally more than half the attention. He sings 
Romeo with much more restraint and therefore better 
artistic effect than he sings Faust, his other great 
Gounod role. . 


CHICAGO AMERICAN, DEC. 16, 1916. 

As for the glorious Muratore—what can be said that 
has not already been said? Every phrase he sings is an 
aria. There is no matching the peerless artistry of this 
man-god of songs. His Romeo is one of the great and 
undying pictures of the theatrical history. Vocally, he 
pours and pours the wealth, of tone he possesses—and 
still there is no exhausting its treasure. It glows and 
vibrates in one’s memory like the sun. 


CHICAGO JOURNAL, DEC. 16, 1916. 

Of Muratore there was, of course, no question. His 
Romeo was a tested and familiar role, and he is, 
through virtue of a voice of pure gold, a great person- 
ality, and a great wisdom the absolute successor of 
Jean de Reszke in that Polish tenor’s most romantic 
roles. He was as enchanting last night as he had ever 
been before in any of his many appearances. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE, DEC. 16, 1916. 
Curiosity in the item of Romeo had to do not at all 
singer and the part, but with the singer and 
his vis-a-vis. He made his performance all the greater 
in seeking to make hers, also, great. It is not possible 
that the baleony scene could be better than as they 


sang it 


with the 


CHICAGO HERALD, DEC, 16, 1916. 

Mr. Muratore roused the throng to rapturous delight 
with his singing of the cavatina, “Ah, Leve Toi, Soleil,” 
and that piece, too, had to be sung again. Nor was all 
the enthusiasm undeserved. The tenor offered a Romeo 
of ravishing loveliness. His singing was a delight to 
hear and his acting was at once poetic and manly. 
With artists of this kind Gounod’s music became a 
thing of inspiration, Other performances will be given. 
They should not be missed by the public. 


EVENING POST, DEC. 16, 1916. 

Lucien Muratore is the incomparable Romeo. In 
voice, in presence, in action and in the atmospheric 
quality with which he endows the scene, he is the very 
incarnation of Romeo. He has always done the role 
with wonderful power and with the spirit of the eternal 
youth of love; but last night he was on his mettle, and, 
especially in the final scene, reached the very apex of 
his art. The role is one of the most trying in all the 
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YOUNG SOPRANO CHARMS AUDIENCE 
Florence Macbeth Rouses Her Hearers to Enthusiastic and Sincere Applause 





ctandin e with her an art made well nigh portent by a rare intelligence and musical under 
; Pe . n o which a personality, untouched by affection or manncrism, gave added delight 
Me ler listeners, Florence Macbeth, soprano, sang her way straight into the affections and 
acess f Folk, large audience at the Loring Theatre last evening. The purity, freshness and 
h au x of her voice, the artistic and well nigh flawless interpretations of each number, and 

er clear enunciation made the program one long to be remembered by club patrons, And 
then she smiled a warm friendly smile that reached out across the footlights and told of her 
frank joy that her audience had approved of her, made everyone in the audience smile back 
at her. The club could not have chosen more fortunately the opening soloist of the season, 
and the complete satisfaction and absolute enjoyment in her singing of Miss Macbeth’s brings 
delight in the thought that all programs of the season are promised as reaching the same 
standard. In a program varied enough to satisfy the most demanding, including the arias 
which have won her renown on the operatic. stage, delicate, melodious songs from the French, 
yearning heart searching songs from the German, exquisite bits from the Old English songs, 
and four splendidly representative works from American composers. Miss Macbeth always 
includes in her programs works from the pen of American composers, works which are worthy 
to stand on the programs given in any land. So appealing was the vital, vigorous song by 
Clougn-Leighter, “My Love, He Comes on the Skee,” and so convincingly did Miss Macbeth 
sing it that her audience demanded an encore, which she graciously gave. Her fine consider 
ation for the fullness of meaning found in each word of her text fills them with a crystalline 
beauty as pure as the tone which forms them. In her interpretation she gives just a hint of 
that dramatic power which has won her a high place in the operatic world today. Yet with 
such good taste and restraint does she display that power that the charm of each number is 
enhanced twofold. She unfolds to her hearers hidden beauties of melody and text never 
before dreamed of. It is seldom that an artist rouses the enthusiasm of an audience in River- 
side as Miss Macbeth did last evening, and in response to insistent encore demands she gave 
five numbers, “Lisete,” by Weckerlin, ‘Mia. Piccirella,” from Gomez’s “Salvatore Rosa,” 
“Roselein,” and La Forge’s “To a Messenger.” With the last number laden with her floral 
offerings of rich rose hued chrysanthemums, Miss Macbeth left her audience, but the memory 
of her art, and her own charming self will linger until she mayhap comes again. Sharing 
honors with Miss Macbeth is her accompanist, Miss Caroline Zumbach Bliss. one of those rare 
beings, a real accompanist, not a soloist. With understanding and ability Miss Bliss interprets 
the compositions, always making the accompanimen* a perfect background to the voice.—Riverside 
Daily Press, Riverside, Cal., November 4, 1916. 


MISS FLORENCE MACBETH SINGS AT COLLEGE PARK 
An Artiste With a Rare Voice « of Unusual Crystal Quality 
By CLARENCE URMY 


Miss Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano, in recital, was the attraction last evening at 
College of the Pacific. This was the first concert of the 1916-1917 season of the Pacific 
Musical Association. There was an extra large audience, the applause was enthusiastic, recalls 
were frequent, and the new season was opened most auspiciously. Caroline Zumbach Bliss 
played the pianoforte accompaniments with elegance and ease, evincing no erratic traits of mood or 
manner and giving a good support to the singer, at the same time handling much difficult phrasing 
with fine technical skill. Miss Macheth was gowned in white, her hair was very simply 
arranged, and her stage appearance had an air of girlish winsomeness altogether charming. 
“Lovely” is the adjective for Miss Macheth’s voice—the sort of voice which you read about but 
seldom hear. A crystal clearness pervades the entire compass; the breath control is admirable; 
the facial expression wonderfully pleasant; the joy of song expression evident both in sustained 
and ornamental passages. Twenty-three selections, including recall numbers, were sung in fault- 
less fashion, with the voice just as crystal clear at the , Ba as at the beginning, a feat that 
stamps the singer as an artiste of the first class, a singer to be spoken of in the same breath 
with the great names of the present stars of songland. The voice is light, extremely flexible, 
and so well trained that the audience shares in the singer’s delight and revels in the soul- 
satisfying strains so enchantingly and exultingly lomemen . . . For a final recall there 
was a fascinating rendition of “Annie Laurie,” which brought to a close a charming program, 
caarmingly rendered. May Miss Macbeth visit us again and enchant us with her pellucid, 
limpid, and spell binding strains.—San Jose Mercury Herald, San Jose, Cal., November 11, 1916, 


FLORENCE MACBETH WINS HONORS AT AUDITORIUM 


By ESTHER S. CHERRY 
To a majority of those attending the Philharmonic concert last night, Florence Macbeth, 
the soloist, was a name only, As she tripped onto the platform and stood quietly waiting for 
the notes of the prelude of her first aria, the audience became interested; as her voice rose 
liftingly upward, it sat up and took notice,;and when the last strain had ceased, it was hers. 











Seldom has a sweeter, more bird like voice been heard in the Auditorium. It is a pure 
coloratura soprano, evenly balanced thru the three octaves of its compass. It is a voice of 
great flexibility, remarkable smoothness of tone with no tremolo. She has acquired a brilliant 


technic and unusual poise for one so young. Her personality is exceptionally pleasing and gets 
over the footlights. She impresses one as having a large reserve power, the confines of which 
she has not discovered; as a prodigy—an artist in the making--one of whom the world may 
expect great things. Let us hope that Denver people may hear her another year, meanwhile 
her career will be watched with interest. She was recalled time and time again after her first 
arias. The “Bell Song,” by Delibes, and “Masked Ball,” by Verdi—two encores! “My Love, He 
Comes on the Skee,” by Clough-Leighter, and “To a Messenger,” La Forge, was sung after the 
second group.—Denver Express, November 17, 1916. 


FLORENCE MACBETH’S ARTISTRY CHARMS AUDIENCE OF MUSIC LOVERS 
Inspired by the enthus‘astic greeting which she has received, Miss Florence Macbeth, the 
first artist to be heard in the series of recitals to be given this season by the Tuesday Musical 





Club, last night gave to her audience the best she had. And Miss Macheth’s best is no mean 
accomplishment. She is the possessor of a voice of such capabilities as to permit 
a most pleasing variety to her programs and to hold those who ear her. ‘x. 


tremely young to be a leading member of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, one of Miss 
Macheth’s chief charms rests in her very youthfulness and the round tones which 
youth begets. While her organ is not an extraordinary powerful one, its flexibility, 
true sweetness and clarity of tone adequately make up for the lack of volume. It is not a small 
voice by any means, yet not of unusual strength. Responding to her charm, each following group 
was received more and more enthusiastically. While the Italian and the German numbers were 
of unusual beauty in melody and in manner in which they were rendered, the two groups of 
English ballads were without doubt the most thoroughly enjoyed. “Bid Me Discourse” (Bishop) 
was a particularly beautiful number, giving great opportunity for the display of the artist’s talents. 
The favorite of the evening proved to be “My Love, He Comes on the Skee,” by Clough-Leighter, 
the dashing melody and the exquisite interpretation finding instant response. Miss Macbeth 
generously repeated this number, its second hearing only assisting in more firmly establishing it as 
one of the most delightful. Miss Macbeth was fortunate in having chosen as her accompanist 
Miss Caroline Zumbach Bliss,’ who systematically and effectively supported her at the piano.— 
Riverside Enterprise, Riverside, Cal., November 4, 1916. 


DELIGHTFUL CONCERT AT AUDITORIUM LAST NIGHT ; 


The Philharmonics are to be congratulated on last night’s concert. It was most pleasing— 
vocally and instrumentally. The vocalist, Miss Florence Macbeth was charming. She has 
a most attractive personality, and her pretty white dress, her poise, her gracious manner, she 
made a most excellent impression at once. Quite a voice has Miss Macbeth, devoted evidently 
to the coloratura, that florid Italian school of singing which is steadily passing away. In the 
days of Verdi. who wrote for a soprano’s high notes, Miss Macheth was considered a marvel. 
Perhaps she is still, but the vocal glories of such voices, like Tetrazzini’s for example no 
longer maintain the spell they once did. However, high pyrotechnics of this sort have number- 
less admirers still. The gifted girl of last night certainly won enthusiastic plaudits for her 
brilliant efforts in the Delibes and Verdi numbers. Miss Macbeth is clearly an artist. She 
has a lovely natural voice, an unaffected style and does her work with an authoritative manner, 
combining intelligence and skill. Her upper tones are of impeccable quality, clear and certain. 
She sings with a finished diction and displays in her art sincerity and sympathy.—The Post, 
Denver, Col., November 17, 1916. 








FLORENCE MACBETH PLEASES LARGE AUDIENCE OF MUSICAL 
CLUB MEMBERS AT THE WHITE 


The Fresno Musical Club last night opened with what promises to be one of the most brilliant 
Seasons since its organization, Miss Florence Macbeth, the coloratura soprano, being the magnet 
that drew a crowded house to the White Theatre Heralded as the “nightingale,” Patti's 
successor, and in similar terms, it was an expectant audience that awaited the initial number, 
the Aria-Arlette (Jean de Nivelle) by Delibes, and accorded an enthusiastic encore Appre 
ciation of talents exhibited accumulated during the evening and it was a gracious singer that 
responded not less than half a dozen times to add to her list or repeat a number. Their 
favoritism was shared in like degree only with the Verdi offering, the Caro Nome (“Rigoletto”), 
and its companion, the Polonaise, from “Mignon” (Thomas), whose possibilities for coloratura 
work afforded the talented singer a wonderful scope. Of greatest brilliance and dash 


was the Clough-Leighter, ““My Love, He Comes on the Skee The selection was repeated 
Exquisitely phrased, and with an evenness of tone production that was a delight to the listener, 
Miss Macbeth gave Worrell’s “Celtic Love Song,” and, as a finale a number of Gilberte, 


“Moonlight-Starlight,” that she gave with all the soft brightness that the name implied and 
the thrills and quavers that might describe the most twinkling stars.——The Fresno Morning 
Republican, November 7, 1916. F 





MACBETH SCORES HIT 
Youngest of Operatic Luminaries Delights Huge Trinity Audience 


Florence Macbeth last night delighted a huge audience at Trinity Auditorium. With the 
first vibrant tones of the difficult aria Arlette, of Delibes, the audience became tense with 


interest. Miss Macbeth kept them in that position until the last lingering note of her last 
selection. The program itself was of a nature infinitely appealing to a concert audience and 
of a perfect neutrality, The offerings were divided into six suites and included English, 
French, German and Italian airs. Not a little of her overwhelming success was due to the 


excellent accompaniment of Caroline Zumbach Bliss and to the charm of the singer's personality 
Thanks to the ensemble, Los Angeles took Miss Macbeth to its heart and will await impatiently 
the time when she will again be here.—Los Angeles Daily Tribune, November 1, 1916 
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HARTMANN SOLOIST WITH 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 


Violinist and Conductor Furnish Excellent Program— 
Children Learn About Master Composers—String 
Quartet’s Fine Work—MacPhail School Potent 
Force in Local Music—*“Sings” Popular— 
Thursday Musical 





Minneapolis, Minn., December 15, 1916, 
Emil Oberhoffer, conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is known as a good program builder. 


This fact was amply illustrated on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 10, when the popular concert was a succession of 
enjoyable numbers. Chabrier’s “Marche Joyeuse” started 
all in a good humor and Dvordk’s “Carneval” continued 
in the same mood. Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet” symphony 
(the Love Scene), played here for the first time, was given 
expressive reading; Liadow’s little known “The Enchanted 
Lake,” the third and fourth movements of Massenet’s suite, 
“The Romance of a Harlequin,” and Tschaikowsky’s “Ca- 
priccio Italien,” were rendered brilliantly, and made a deep 
imprint on the memories of the auditors. 

The soloist of the day was Arthur Hartmann, who played 
the Saint-Saéns B minor concerto. His tone is fine and 
his inte rpretation highly musical. Elegance, brilliance, and 
fluent lyricism marked Mr. Hartmann’s delivery. He was 
the recipient of hearty applause, which he gratified by play- 
ing the “Siciliano,” from Bach’s first sonata for violin 
alone. 


Children Taught Musical Discrimination 


After Emil Oberhoffer had called attention to the fact 
that there are miniature painters and painters of great can- 
vases and that in music are found the same kind of com- 
pose rs—Tschaikowsky as a wielder of a great brush and 
Grieg as a miniature painter, it was easy enough for chil- 
dren to comprehend Grieg at the children’s concert given 
at the Auditorium, December 8, by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, The second of the series of master com- 
posers, the program was full of beauties and pleasant 
surprises. The Norwegian “Bridal Procession” is charm- 
ing-—the overture, “In Autumn,” was very clear, after hear- 
ing Mr. Obe rhoffer play the main themes on the piano. 
A string melody “The Last Spring,” was given a fine 
reading. The minuet from sonata, op. 7 (orchestrated by 
Robert Henriques), Mr. Oberhoffer claims should be called 
a mazurka, since it is so clearly that rhythm. The big, 
broad march of “Homage” from “Sigurd Jorsalfar” ended 
in a triumphant manner, a most fascinating program. 
About one quarter of the audience at these concerts are 
the children in the grade schools who are making a study 
of orchestral music, that has been placed last year within 
the reach of these children by the school board. With a 
master like Mr. Oberhoffer to explain away all the diffi- 
cult things in the music given at these concerts, the young 
people are arriving at a discriminating stage where they 
will gradually call for better and better music, both in the 
schools and for public concerts. 


Minneapolis String Quartet’s Fine Program 


The Chamber Music Society presented the Minneapolis 
String Quartet at the Unitarian Church, December 11. 
The audience was very demonstrative and the program 
deserved all the approbation that it received. The beautiful 
old fashioned quartet in G minor of Haydn was given a 
good reading. All its purity and simplicity was portrayed, 
likewise the quartet in C minor by Hugo Kaun and the 
andante cantabile of Tschaikowsky were smoothly played. 
This quartet is to be congratulated on the fine work done 
especially since each player is a member of the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra and so are engaged most of 
their time. 


MacPhail School, Potent Factor 


The MacPhail School of Music is a potent factor in the 
music life of the city. The sixty-five members of the Or- 
chestral Art Society gave a splendid concert at the Central 
High Auditorium, December 6. William MacPhail directed 
a most exacting program. Every number was well played 
and showed the careful training that these amateurs have un- 
der the baton of Mr. MacPhail. Ednah Hall, soprano, 
sang a group of songs with a good voice and excellent 
interpretation. Karl Andrist played the Saint-Saéns 
“Rondo Capriccioso” with orchestra very well. 


Enthusiasm for “Sings” 


The great work of Community Sings goes on with ever 
increasing enthusiasm. Five tremendous “Sings” are or- 
ganized. Meetings are held in the five high schools. The 
duly appointed directors are Frederick Mueller, North 
High; Arthur Vogelsang, East High; F. H. Tuttle, Central 
High; Stuart Sutherland, West High, and Harry Ander- 
son, South High. A contest is being arranged in which 
all the singers will meet the friendly struggle for first 
honors. 


Thursday Musical Program 


The regular fortnightly program of the Thursday 
Musical was given at the First Baptist Church on De- 
cember 7 with Alfred Calzin, pianist; Franklin Krieger, 
pianist, and ‘Alma Porteus, contralto. These artists gave 
a beautiful and satisfactory program. 





Leon Ryder Maxwell, Recitalist and Lecturer 





The past few weeks have been especially active ones for 
Leon Ryder Maxwell, director of the Newcomb School of 
Music, New Orleans. In addition to his duties at the insti- 
tution with which he is connected, Mr. Maxwell has been 
engaged as a recitalist and lecturer. Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 6, before an audience which overflowed the available 
seating space, Mr. Maxwell gave a program of songs by 
Slavic composers. On the program were four sonnets by 
Mickiewicz set to music by Cesar Cui, which, so far as is 


known, have never before been sung publicly in America. 
Other Russian works presented were Moussorgsky’ s “Death 
and the Peasant” and “The Beetle,” Rachmaninoff's “Li- 
lacs,” and Balakireff’s “Oh, Come to Me.” As the closing 
numbers Mr. Maxwell sang the seven Gypsy Songs of 
Anton Dvorak. The songs proved unusually interesting 
and enjoyable in the intelligent interpretation of the singer, 
whose fine baritone voice was heard at its best. Virginia 
Westbrook proved a very sympathetic accompanist. 

Mr. Maxwell gave a lecture on “Russian Folkmusic and 
the Neo-Russians” before the Fine Arts Club, Monday, No- 
vember 27, and two lectures, the first on “The National 
Music of England,” December 1, and the second on “The 
National Music of France,” December 15, before the Re- 
search Club of New Oleans. Each lecture was illustrated 
very fully by musical examples. 





Irma Seydel in New England 
Irma Seydel so enraptured the large audience that it 
demanded encore after encore from her.—Springfield Re- 
publican, December 4, 1916, 


She showed a technic and skilful preparedness which 
was quite equal to some of the greatest artists —Ernest 
Newton Bagg in the Springfield Union, December 
4, 1916. 

Proved herself the mistress of an unusual musical tem- 
perament, combined with the personality of the successful 
public performer. She has mastered her instrument in its 
most difficult details, and gave every evidence of a thorough 
musical understanding. —New London (Conn.) Daily, No- 
vember 24, 1916. 





With the New Haven Symphony Orchestra Miss Seydel 
made herself felt at once as an artist of recognized ability 





IRMA SEYDEL, 
Violinist. 


whose work had the brilliancy and verve which accompanies 
real art.—New Haven Register December 6, 1916. 


Miss Seydel, who has appeared with all the great sym- 
phony orchestras here as in Europe, was warmly greeted 
and gained sincere appreciation for her splendid contribu- 
tion to the concert of the evening—Leominster (Mass.) 
Enterprise, December 9, 1916. 

Has an attractive presence, abundance of temperament, 
style and surety. Her performance held warmth and 
vitality, combined with a full rich tone and wide range of 
shading—New Haven Journal-Courier, December 6, 1916. 





Captured her audience with a warmth of tone, a pellucid 
beauty in her scales, and a dazzling exhibition of musical 
pyrotechnics.—New Bedford Times, December 5, 1916. 


One of Marcella Craft’s I Best Criticisms 





A well known Texas manager, who is too modest to have 
his name mentioned, wrote to M. H. Hanson, New York, 
a few weeks ago, after Marcella Craft’s appearance, under 
his management, in a Texas city, as follows: 

We gave Miss Craft a big house (3,500 to 4,000) and she surely 
made good. Fine! Fine!! A beautiful character. She could not 
help but sing. God made her to sing. 

This is one of the best criticisms Miss Craft has re- 
ceived during her career—spontaneous, unsolicited, and 
written under the impression of what the manager and his 
auditors had heard. 





New Haven Concert for Russians 





At the Olympia Theatre, New Haven, Conn., a concert 
was given last week under the patronage of Mme. Bakh- 
metieff, wife of the Russian Ambassador, for the benefit 
of wounded Russian prisoners of war, Those who assist- 
ed were Mme. Nina Dimitrieff, Mme. Pavlowa, Alexander 
Volinin, the Balalaika Orchestra, Mme. Nazimova, and 
Mischa Levitzki. 
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Pleier, Soloist With Symphony Orchestra—Marie 
Ruemmeli’s Piano Recital—Stoessel-Shattuck Joint 
Program—Strassberger Pupils Enjoyed 

St. Louis, Mo., December 13, 1916. 
The fifth popular concert of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra under Max Zach, was given Sunday afternoon, 
December 10, at the Odeon. Ludwig Pleier, cello soloist, 
played the second concerto by De Swert with orchestral 
accompaniment, in a masterly manner, with sincerity and 





LUDWIG PLEIER, 
First cellist of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 


without affectation, displaying well grounded technic and a 
tone of rare beauty. The large audience heartily insisted 
upon an encore, and he responded graciously with a minu- 
etto by Beethoven. Mr. Pleier is a pupil of Klengel, Leip- 
sic Conservatory, from which he was graduated with medal 
of honor. At one time he was teacher of cello at the Con- 
servatory at Kiev, Russia; for ten years soloist with prin- 
cipal symphony orchestras in Europe and at present is the 
solo cellist of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Pleier has many commendatory press notices from various 
cities in Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Russia and the 
United States. He will be heard in recitals and concerts 
this season, and judging from the number of his bookings, 
he will be kept busy. 


Marie Ruemmeli’s Piano Recital 


Marie Ruemmeli gave her second piano recital of the 
season at Sheldon Memorial, Thursday evening, December 





MARIE RUEMMELI, 


Pianist. 


7, under the local management of Elizabeth Cueny, assisted 
by Eula Dawley, dramatic soprano, and Mrs. C. J. Luyties, 
accompanist. This talented pianist’s program contained 
compositions by Massenet, Philipp, Czurlanis, Strauss, Liszt, 
Chopin and Beethoven. Best of all, in the writer’s estima- 


tion, was the Chopin group. The most critical of her hear- 
ers felt that she had never played with more beauty of tone, 
interpretation and with better general effect. 

Eula Dawley’s beautiful dramatic soprano voice was heard 
to advantage in a group of Lieder and an aria, “La Reine 
de Saba,” by Gounod. Style, temperament, poise and per- 
fect enunciation in both German and French make each 
appearance of this young artist a rare delight. Misses 
Ruemmeli and Dawley have a long’list of engagements this 
season for joint and individual recitals, 


Stoessel-Shattuck Joint Program 


Elizabeth Cueny, at her second Friday morning musicale 
at the St. Louis Woman’s Club, presented in joint recital, 
Arthur Shattuck, pianist, and Albert Stoessel, a former St. 
Louis violinist, whom St. Louis is very proud to claim. A 
program of considerable worth was given before a large 
audience Both artists were recalled to the stage many 
times after each group. Mr. Stoessel had to repeat his 
“Southern Idyll,” which appeared in the MusicaL Courter’s 
Educational Section. After the recital these excellent 
artists were entertained at luncheon by the ladies of the 
Woman’s Club. 


Strassberger Conservatories’ Recitals 


Capacity houses, as usual, greeted the Strassberger pupils 
at the South Side, December 7, and North Side Conserva- 
tories, December 8. The work of the many students who 
furnished the program gave satisfaction and reflected 
credit upon the Strassberger Conservatories. M. B.D . 





New York Symphony Concerts 





On Friday afternoon, December 15, and Sunday after- 
noon, December 17, the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under Walter Damrosch, gave at Aeolian Hall a program 
consisting of Beethoven’s fourth symphony, two Rimsky- 
Korsakoff excerpts and Chopin’s E minor concerto for 
piano. 

In the last named number, Josef Hofmann was the 
soloist. He displayed his customary nimbleness and solidity 
in a technical way and made the passage work of the con- 
certo sound glittering and precise, even though he failed 
to register the charm of some of the cadenzas and other 
filigree tracery as Rafael Joseffy, De Pachmann and 
Paderewski used to do. Manly and straightforward was 
the Hofmann reading, but of the Chopin romanticism, 
morbidezza and languishing poesy, only a mere trace was 
revealed here and there. The Chopin E minor concerto 
does not stir Hofmann deeply in an emotional sense, and 
its technics are too easy to excite his pardonable love for 
pyrotechnical display. 

The Beethoven performance was not. one of the best 
that Mr. Damrosch and his men have given their patrons. 
It displayed technical insufficiencies and the interpretation 
stirred no deep response—a difficult thing to do under any 
circumstances with this gentler Beethoven work. 


Mischa Leon “One of the 
Bright Features of the Cast” 





In the recent performances of “Les Pecheurs des Perles,” 
given by the Interstate Opera Company in Cleveland and 
Cincinnati, Mischa Leon, the Russian tenor, who was cast 
in the role of Nadir, attracted especial attention, with 
his striking personality, his beautiful singing, and his su- 
perior acting of the part. 


Mischa Leon is a fine and dramatically inclined tenor.—Cincin- 
nati Times Star. 


The duet “In the Depths of the Temple,” voicing the treasured 
common experience of Zurga and Nadir, disclosed a sweet, tenderly 
modulated tenor in Leon.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 





Mischa Leon, a newcomer, was the tenor of the cast. He too 
sang with Savage in his company which presented “The Girl of the 
Golden West” several years ago in England. His voice is one of 
fine timbre, which he uses with discretion. In the role of Nadir 
he sang splendidly and was one of the bright features of the cast.— 
Cincinnati Inquirer. 


An interesting musical acquaintance was made in Mischa Leon, 
a tenor of genuinely superior endowment. Not only did’ Mr. Leon 
d'sclose a voice of distinctly pleasing quality, he also is an un- 
commonly good actor. “Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Christmas Music to Be Performed at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 


J. C. Ungerer, organist and choirmaster at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, has prepared the following program 
for production there on Christmas: First mass procession- 
al, “Hark the Herald,” Mendelssohn; proper of the mass, 
Gregorian; ordinary of the mass, “Missa de Naturitate,” 
for solos, chorus and orchestra by B. O. Klein; offertoire, 
“Adeste Fideles,” Novello; postlude, concertino for oboe 
with orchestra (new first time), P. A. Yon; vespers, pro- 
cessional, “White Shepherds,” by Tate; “Dixit Dominus,” 
Falso Bordoni; Psalm of the Day, Gregorian; “Magnifi- 
cat,” Malso Bordoni; “Benedictus,” Gounod ; “Ave Verum,” 
Silver; “Tantum Ergo,” No. 4, B. O. Klein and postlude, 
sonata No. 4, by Guilmant. 





Biltmore Music 





One of the most interesting of the Biltmore Friday 
morning musicales (under R. E. Johnston’s management) 
took place on December 15, before an audience which, as 
usual, packed the big ballroom to the very doors. The 
musical offerings embraced the singing of Frieda Hempel, 
polished, appealing, brilliant by turns; the authoritative, 
clean cut, wholesome and yet fascinating pianism of Ru- 
dolph Ganz; the smooth and tasteful cello selections of 
Lucille Orrell, and the very deeply felt and splendidly de- 
livered contralto renderings of Carrie Bridewell. The 
auditors loosed veritable waves of enthusiasm that swept 
the performers back and forth from the dressing room to 
the platform and forced them to grant many encores re- 
ceived with acclaim, 
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is a complete course of correlated text-material, 
consisting of carefully graded Lessons, Exercises, 
Studies and Annotated Compositions. It enables 
all earnest teachers and pupils to meet the most 
exacting requirements. It is the only text-work 
that makes it possible for the Private Piano 
Teacher, Public School, Conservatory and Uni- 
versity to work in perfect harmony with each 
other. Thousands of schools, conservatories and 
private teachers have adopted it. Many Prominent 
Educational Institutions have approved it as a 
means of allowing School Credit for outside 
Music Study. 


The Society will submit text-material for 
inspection to those interested. 


Investigate the advantages offered to teachers 
and pupils before starting fall classes. 
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MusicaL Courter, at the request of the Chicago office, by 


RECORD BREAKING CROWD SEES trio. No grate ono ra i pid Mie. Gall 

GALA PERFORMANCE AT CHICAGO: ‘Tite we be dees ammeciie ter tetas an eee ae 
pliment could have been paid Galli-Curci by the Musicav 
Courter than to ask Thomas J. Kelly to express his 


Galli-Curci and Muratore in “Romeo and Juliet” Attract $14, 000 to Box Office— opinion concerning Galli-Curci’s phenomenal vocal equip- 
“Rigoletto” Another Feature Performance of Week—Matzenauer’s — 
Remarkable Brunnhilde 





Galli-Curci, an Appreciation 


“On Wednesday night, the time worn Verdi opera 
P i ae Rigoletto’ received a new lease of life through the in- 
“Gétterdimmerung,” December 10 by much enthusiasm. Muratore’s Des Grieux is a striking beethion of the spirit of perfect singing by that darling 
piece of art. Elizabeth Amsden, Alfred Maguenat and  o¢ the gods, the delicious Galli-Curci! Her singing is the 


Last Sunday’s performance of “Die Gétterdammerung’ . 
, . - ( Z » ; > 
y the Chicago Opera Association brought to a close Wag “ps av Dua sang been ay gh dpe waphowy he he a apotheosis of bel canto, that mysterious something which 
er’s “Ring of the Nibelungen.” It was an excellent per- py aoe Fg a a ch re sma N en p? ce epee: as ich many talk about, but few exemplify. Her voice is true, 
‘ Lf 
formance under the masterful baton of Egon Pollak, to art pret var pa ne pore B sie: “tid She . cme ’ clear and shining, like a silver star gleaming o’er a crystal 
whom is due much praise for the results accomplished this a jt me ~ pea Phesthidn drenting tha et so was heard ‘ight. Her interpretations are more than interpretations, 
eason in Wagner's “Trilogy.” Pollak’s listeners are not | ge , ; . winisbe they are lives; one can scarcely imagine Galli-Curci as 
. : O & y < . ~ ° A 
low in giving credit where credit is due, and he came in , ag somebody or other, She is what her part is. 
for a great part of their enthusiastic a hilde, M “K6nigskinder,” December 12 “And with this perfect work, there is the most irresisti- 
With remarkable interpretation of Brunnhuilde, me. ie: ; : sl » affe > mal i Sliues ee 
\ i | “Kénigskinder,” sung for the fourth time on Tuesday ble charm of unaffected grace and real simplicity; yet 


Matzenauer came back for her second appearance with the while her work has the truly spiritual quality it is in- 
Chicago Opera Association and in the part won success un- carnated; it is not super-transcendental. It is not like 
qualified. Her powerful voice, used with striking art—to something that was, and is not. It is there, safely, sanely, 
av nothing of her histrionic ability—has won her a much ’ 7 wonderfully, beautifully there! 
coveted place in the hearts of Chicago admirers of the 7 7 

Bayreuth bard. Hers was a performance never to be for- 
gotten and at the close of the second act she was acclaimed 


evening with Geraldine Farrar and Francis Maclennan in 


Glorifies the Hyphen 





“In these days when distinguished and inextinguishable 
statesmen and citizens, together with a fervently ultra- 
patriotic press, are roundly denouncing the hyphenated 
citizens of the great United States, and the hyphen is a 
thing to be worn secretly, if at all, it is pleasant to record 
the glorification of the innocent emblem of union, Just 
why the hyphen, which is a bond of union, should be 


to the echo 
Florence Easton made the most of the part of Gutrune 


and by her skilled art gave importance to the role. Francis 
Maclennan finds in Siegfried a vehicle for his excellent 
tenor voice and superior qualifications. His solo in the 
last act was an exceptional piece of singing 

Allen Hinckley was an excellent Hagen—a part he sang 


f ast season with no little success, which he duplicated 
* ‘a ~ oa ( textes Whitehill’s Gunther 7 is au unpopular in the United States does not appear, but here- 
on occasi« aren 5 as % 
th t ti nd Mr. Beck’s Alberich satisfactory, The in is its unpopularity banished forever. The name of 
ortta am sCCK 8 ) atislact« 
n " Galli-Curci has glorified the hyphen. 


smaller parts were in capable hands. Due to the strike of 
the male members of the chorus, who demand more pay 
for Sunday work, the presentation was minus a chorus 
This, however, did not mar an otherwise excellent per 


“What shall the singer, the student, find in Mme, Galli- 
Curci? Our few remaining annals of the Old Masters 
tell us in plain language that the singer must hit the 
intonation.’ Note the subtlety! Hit that something in 
the tone, called the ‘intonation’—lucky today if one hears 
the tone itself struck, and not some tone lower in pitch, 


formance 
“Manon,” December 11 


Che third “Manon” presentation was given Monday eve 
ning before an excellent house, which demonstrated delight 


ARL DOERING HECTOR DUFRANNE. 


the principal parts, was witnessed by a full house. It was 
another admirable offering 
Pollak conducted 


Pianist eee 


Up-to-date, Verdi’s masterpiece, has been given more 

















December 14 








, Fa ct ees repetitions than any other opera in the repertoire of the 
ee Spr eae Chicago Opera Association undoubtedly on account of the 
CHRISTIAN great success of Rosa Raisa in the title role. She was 


. again in glorious voice and gave unalloyed pleasure. The 
UNIVERSITY star was ably seconded by the cast heard on previous hear- 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS ings. Campanini was at the conductor’s desk, and as is al 
ways the case when that wizard of the baton directs a 
performance, the ensemble was excellent 








“Rigoletto,” December 13 








A'ddireges: care of University The appended review of “Rigoletto,” or rather tribute 
to Mme. Galli-Curci was written exclusively for the 





























FIRST CHICAGO RECITAL 
OF 


Frances Nash | == 


which gradually struggles up to the tone intended. Galli 
Curci hits the intonation, the center of the tone, the 
heart of it. 














Chicago Daily News, December 18, 1916 (Starley K. Fay): Frances Nash showed that her place “The student might also with advantage study the Form 
is with the best of the younger players. Bach’s chromatic fantasy and fugue and a representative group of this singer’s art. There is a Form, a balance, a pro- 
of Chopin were approached with excellent address. portion; there are ‘Values’! There is a proportion to her 

Chicago Herald, December 18, 1916 (Felix Borowski): Frances Nash showed a considerable gift —_ : i sin gaa Me meee : ane, Sroald 
for the art she has elected to cultivate. It is good to harken to a pianist who does not approach the woe Bi tur 1 i nstrume . ye : yet vee “ ar - oh . 
instrument with a savage countenance and a fist of iron. Miss Nash set forth a pretty gift for Chopin. actured instrument, so that one octave higher than 

t : ite the other is not broader or heavier than the other; her 
She played with romantic spirit and elegance of style. voice does not bulge in the middle, with a scantiness be- 

Chicago Daily Journal, December 13, 1916 (Edward C. Moore): Frances Nash is young and shows low, as Many opera and concert singers’ voices do. Her 

scale has what art masters of a former day used to de- 


a large amount of ability. Her excellent tone and well developed imagination made as agreeable a 


performance as has been heard this season. light in, under the name of Pyramidal Form. 


“Her singing is straightforward, a steady stream of 


Chicago Evening American, December 13, 1916 (Herman Devries): Frances Nash made an ex- vowel sounds proceeding from the front of her mouth 
ceedingly favorable impression yesterday. She showed very fine technical and interpretative quali- here tl h bee 
‘ ‘3 H ; ‘All of the florid k ted no matter where they have been on the way, there they 
thes, er touch is varied and lends itself readily to expression. o e Horid work was execute are now: and you can hear with your ears that she is 
with consummate ease. not doing any stunt, or projecting any theory. She is 


Chicago Daily Tribune, December 18, 1916 (F. D.): The last of Miss Nash’s program was heard; doing what almost all teachers of singing think it would 
be well to do. But she does it! Probably with her it 


it provided an opportunity to note that the young woman owns excellent reasons for desiring a ! . . 
is the main thing! Others are taken up with too many 


hearing. 
other things at the same time. To co-ordinate, one must 
have a central point, a central fact. With Galli-Curci it 
a othe: the — creation of beautiful word sounds 
_ 4 r i or beautiful vowel sounds! 
Personal Direction, Evelyn Hopper, Aeolian Hall, New York City “And then behind all the Art is the Heart, Another 
dictum of the Old Masters of Song. Emotion without 
emotionalism, Sentiment without sentimentality, energy 
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without effort, inspiration without frenzy. In a word, 


poise! 
“Voice, Brains, Heart! 
“A Trinity in hyphenated Unity. 
“Galli-Curci!” 


“Romeo and Juliet,” December 15 


Though the scale of prices had been raised considerably 
by General Manager Campanini for the star performance 
ot “Romeo and Juliet,” the vast auditorium was packed. 
Extra rows of seats were added, and in order to accommo- 
date the vast throng the orchestra had to be jammed into 
smaller quarters. The receipts amounted to $14,000, The 
performance was memorable, not only for the largest 
paid attendance witnessing an opera in Chicago, but also 
for the wonderful cast and no less wonderful announce- 
ment made from the stage by Charles G. Dawes, who 
informed the public that Chicago was assured of five 
more years of grand opera. Though the dailies take 
credit, the Musica. Courter had the “scoop” several weeks 
ago, as shown on another page or this paper. 

Mme. Galli-Curci was entrusted with the difficult role 
of Juliet. She delighted her audience by her marvelous 
delivery of the “Waltz Song,” which, by the way, had to 
be repeated. As stated previously in these columns, Mme. 
Galli-Curci is not only a great singer, but also a wonder- 
ful actress. She portrayed in the part of Juliet the touch 
of youthful innocence, seldom expected from an operatic 
singer. She proved herself an inspired Juliet to the 
Romeo of Muratore. Mme. Galli-Curci has already been 
re-engaged for several seasons by Manager Campanini. 
Many more steilar performances can be expected by the 
Chicago public in as much as besides this great singer, 
Campanini has also secured for five more years the services 
of the no less great Muratore. The tenor was at his best, 
and the audience rose to its feet after his singing of 
“O Leve Toi Soleil,” which aria was encored. So much has 
been said concerning this artist in this role, that little 
can be added at this time. Muratore is not only a golden 
voiced Romeo, but he has also the physique necessary to 
wear the costumes of that romantic age. Probably this 
is another reason Campanini has decided to repeat the 
performance on next Saturday afternoon, Muratore is 
decidedly the matinee idol, and the ladies are always on 
hand whenever he is cast. 

The other roles were well handled. Alfred Maguenat 
won honors as Mercutio. His singing of the “Reine Mab” 
was one of the vocal gems of the evening. Octay Dua 
was a satisfactory Tybalt and Irene Pawloska was a 
good looking and well voiced Page, and Dufranne, a 
forceful Capulet. ; 

Special mention should be made of Mme. Berat, who, in 
the small part of Gertrude, found opportunities to dis- 
close her glorious organ to great advantage. 

Charlier conducted the performance with his 
tomary accuracy, and he shared with the stars in their 
success of the evening. 


“Tosca,” December 16 (Matinee) 


A very large and enthusiastic audience witnessed the 
first performances this season of Puccini’s “Tosca” with 
Farrar as the heroine. Mme, Farrar can at this time be 
highly congratulated for always refusing to spoil the pic- 
ture by granting an encore to well known arias and though 
at the conclusion of the “Vissi d’Arte” her hearers broke 
into a tempest of applause and completely covered the or- 
chestra for fully one minute, the artist went on without 
even bowing her acknowledgment. Mme. Farrar may have 
many defects, but certainly she is a great artist—one who 
does not pay or use the claque as do other members of the 
company. On this occasion the paid clappers earned their 
money, but they overdid themselves and nearly brought 
hisses upon at least one singer. ; 

Mr. Crimi sang the role of Cavaradossi superbly. 

Rimini, who since the beginning of the season has shown 
himself an actor of the first order, had many opportunities 
to display his histrionic ability and made each one count. 
His Scarpia was forceful though uncouth and rather ple- 
beian, yet on the other hand it was original and showed Mr. 
Rimini a painstaking artist who studies his roles. Vocally 
the young Italian baritone found the part to his liking and 
shared with his colleagues in the success of the afternoon. 

Vittorio Trevisan repeated his incomparable delineation 
of the Sacristan. The presentation of the part by this 
worthy artist is a masterpiece, Constantin Nicolay made 
much of the part of Angelotti. The balance of the cast in- 
cluded Venturini, Sargeant, Defrere and Sharlow. Sturani 
conducted. 

“Madame Butterfly,” December 16 (Evening) 

With a Cio-Cio-San, new to Chicago, Puccini’s “Mme. 
Butterfly” was offered the Saturday night opera patrons, 
whose enthusiasm assured Florence Easton—in the name 
part—that she had won her listeners from the first. In 
Cio-Cio-San, Miss Easton is at her best and finds the part 
much to her liking. In her delineation there is much to 
admire—her lovely soprano quality, delightful delivery of 
the music and her intelligent acting. Her Butterfly added 
but another laurel to her fast increasing list. 

As Sharpless, Louis Kreidler came in for a great part of 
the evening’s success. 

Nicolay and Daddi, as ever, were excellent in their small 
roles. 

Sturani at the conductor’s desk, makes the performance 
a most agreeable one. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Alfred Kastner, a Busy Teacher 





Alfred Kastner, the solo harpist, whose work in connec- 
tion with the Maud Allan Company aroused the enthusias- 
tic praise of New York’s music lovers, enjoys considerable 
reputation as a pedagogue. His metropolitan studios are 
located at 102 Convent avenue, and this season finds him 
busily engaged with a class of earnest students. Mr. Kast- 
ner, who is an honorary member of the Royal Academy of 
Music, London, is well known abroad, both for his splen- 
did solo work and for his unusual ability as a teacher. 
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Newark, N. J., December 17, 1916. 

_At the December musicale of the Forest Hill Literary 
Society, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Petri delighted every one with 
a lecture recital, illustrating the progress of American song 
from the time of Francis Hopkinson to the present day. 
Mr. Petri’s tenor voice was heard to advantage in Hopkin- 
son’s “My Days Have Been So Wondrous Fair,” which is 
said to be the first American composition. American 
Indian songs were also a feature, Mr. Petri singing three 
Ojibway melodies, an Omaha dance song in tne tribal 
tongue, and modern Indian songs by Cadman and Lieur- 
ance. Old familiar negro songs especially pleased his 
hearers, the audience joining in several, As the final 
group, Mr. Petri sang two numbers by MacDowell, “War” 
of James H. Rogers, and Sidney Homer’s “Proprice.” In 
addition to her sympathetic accompaniments, Mrs. Petri 
contributed an excellent reading of MacDowell’s “Sonata 
Tragica” to the program. 

Dr. Mees Directs Opening Concert of the Orpheus Club 


On Thursday evening, December 7, the Orpheus Club 
gave its first concert of the twenty-eighth season, under tie 
direction of Dr. Arthur Mees. Precision in attack and well 
developed color treatment were features worthy of special 
commendation. The program included Parker’s “The Leap 
ot Koushan Beg,” Kheinberger’s “Hunting Morn,” Dr. 
Mees’ own setting of two old Scotch favorites, “The Land 
o’ the Leal” and “Scots wha hae,” Schulz’s “Forest Harps,” 
tlenry Hadley’s “The Lucky Horseshoe,” which was re- 
peated, “Dank’s ‘Silver ‘Threads Among the Gold” (a 
request number) and Huhn’s “Invictus.” In the Rhein- 
berger number, which was sung a capella, the splendid 
tonal balance of the club was evident. Eleanor T. Owens, 
soprano, was the soloist, her numbers including the “Bird 
Song” from “Pagliacci,” “Zueignung” (Strauss), “The 
Miller's Daughter” (Buzzi-Peccia), “In Fountain Court” 
(Alexander Russell) and “One Golden Day” (Fay Foster). 
Frank Kasschau was the eflicient accompanist. 

Autograph Letter Collection Attracts 

Autograph letters written by Mendelssohn, Rossini, Wag- 
ner, Verdi, Theodore Thomas, William Mason, Dudley 
Buck and Edward MacDowell were recently presented to 
the Newark Library by A. Ward Brigham of East Or- 
ange, who also presented a large quantity of music and 
musical literature which should prove of special int:rest 
to organists, choir leaders and singers. 

Dora Becker’s Lecture Recitals 


On Thursday evening December 14, and Saturday 
evening, December 16, Dora Becker interested music 
lovers with her instructive lecture-recitals. The subject 
of the first was “National Characteristics of Violin 
Music,” and the second, “The Descriptive in Violin 
Music.” Mme. Becker is a favorite as a violinist and 
proved herself to be likewise an interesting speaker. 

Second Community Concert 


Mildred Dilling, harpist; May Korb, soprano, and 
Lester A. Palmer, tenor, turnished the program at the 
second of the series of community concerts. These artists 
presented a representative program with much success. 

Mme. Buckhout Pleases 


Mme. Buckhout, soprano; Justin D. Lawry, tenor; 
William Schubert, violinist, Leo Schulz, cellist and Irene 
Atwood Branin were heard at a concert given recently 
at the Park Methodist Episcopal Parish House. 

Music Study Club’s December Meeting 


Those whose names were on the program of the 
December meeting of the Music Study Club, which was 
held at Mrs. Zachariah Belcher’s, were Mrs. Belcher, Mrs. 
Robert Walsh, Frederica Sims, Mabel Smith, and Flor 
ence Heinisch. 

Mme. Sembrich Heard 

Marcella Sembrich gave a concert recently at the East 
Orange High School, before a large audience which was 
manifestly pleased with her singing. Her program was 
made up of songs by Mozart, Salvator Rosa; Pergolesi, 
Dr. Arne, Loewe, Schubert, Schumann, Massenet, Rach- 
maninoff, Staub, Bruneau, Frank La Forge, and_ folk- 
songs of Sweden, Greece, Poland, Scotland and Norway. 
As is usual when Frank La Forge is the accompanist, 
special praise is due his splendid work at the piano. 


Maitland Soloist With Choral Club 


Under the direction of Frederick Sturges Andrews, the 
South Orange Choral Club gave a concert in the High 
School auditorium, December 14. Robert Maitland was 
the soloist. The officers of the club are: William T. 
Baird, president; Francis Spier, Arthur B. Leach, Mrs. 
William S. Rodie, Mrs. Ira A. Kip, Jr., vice-presidents ; 
Elmer D. van Tubergen, treasurer, and Sara 
Halliday, secretary. The executive committee includes 
Charles W. Crankshaw, William Lyndon Lyman, Mrs. 
George H. Cobb and Mrs. C. Maurice Peabody. 

Oertel Heard, Assisted by Maas 

Nelson Oertel, pianist, gave a concert in Recital Hall, 
Thursday evening, December 14, assisted by Gerald Maas, 
cellist. Alexander Berne, teacher of Mr. Oertel, was the 
accompanist for Mr. Maa3. 


May Korb and Mozart Trio Give Program 


On Wednesday evening, December 13, Cornelius Jack- 
son, violinist; Henry W. Jordan, cellist, and James Philip- 
son, pianist, who make up the Mozart Trio, and May 
Korb, soprano, presented a program of decided variety 
at the clubhouse of the “Prospectors,” South Orange. 

B. B 





Hoelzle, Tenor, Sings December 28 





Elmer G. Hoelzle, tenor, assisted by Elena de Sayn, 
Russian violinist, will give a recital at Aeolian Hall, Thurs- 
day evening, December 28. 
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CHICAGO NORTH SHORE 
MUSIC FESTIVAL, 1917 


Carl D. Kinsey, business manager of the Chicago North 
Shore Festival Association, has just made announcement 
of the complete plans for the 1917 music festival to be 
held in the Northwestern University Gymnasium Build- 
ing in Evanston, May 2%, 20, 31, and June 2—four nights 
and a Saturday matinee—tive concerts, the same as in 
previous years. The solo artists engaged are: Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera; Emilio de 
Gogorza, baritone; Anna Case, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera; Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Alma Gluck, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Christine Miller, contralto; Frances Ingram, contralto of 
the Chicago Opera; Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera; Florence Macbeth, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera; Louis Graveure, baritone; Royal Dadmun, bass; 
Albert Lindquist, tenor; Naomi Nazor, soprano; Marie 
Kaiser, soprano, and Gustaf Holmquist, bass. 

This is without a doubt the greatest array of artists 
ever engaged for these festivals, so it is believed this 
year’s series of concerts will far surpass previous years. 

Monday night, May 28, is the opening night, with a per- 
formance of Sullivan’s “The Golden Legend,” sung by 
the festival chorus of 500 singers. 

luesday night, May 29, will be “Artists’ Night,” with 
Giovanni Martinelli, Italian tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Anna Case, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and the entire Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, furnishing 
the entire program, 

The next concert will be Thursday night, with a per- 
formance of Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade.” The festival 
chorus of 600 singers will sing, and an additional chorus 
of 300 young ladies from the Evanston and New Trier 
high schools will assist. 

At the Saturday matinee, the usual children’s chorus 
of 1,500 voices from the Evanston grade schools, Wil- 
mette schools, and Glencoe schools will be heard in chil- 
dren’s and patriotic songs. The children’s cantata to be 
sung at this matinee has not as yet been decided upon, 
but it will be a cantata that will attract the musical public 
and hold the attention of the children’s chorus. 

The Saturday night performance is termed “Operatic 
Night,’ and Alma Gluck, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, will be the soloist of the evening. The festival 
chorus of. 600 members will sing operatic works under 
the direction of Peter C. Lutkin, The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Mr. Oberhoffer, is to play ex- 
cerpts from different operas, and in every sense of the 
word this evening will be a “Gala Night.” 

The entire Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra of eighty 
musicians have been engaged for the week, and will take 
part in all performances, and as in past years, Peter C. 
Lutkin, musical director of the Festival Association, will 
conduct the choral works; Osbourne McConathy will 
direct the children’s works, and Emil Oberhoffer, the or- 
chestral works. This year’s festival bids fair to surpass 
those of former years, and complete programs of each 
concert will be announced shortly. 


Schumann-Heink in San Diego 
San Diego, Cal. 

Crowding the Strand Theatre to its complete capacity, 
with the stage filled with rows of people, and the orches 
tra pit put to the same use, San Diego welcomed Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink. Last night the great must have 
been interested to find herself termed, “San Diego’s world 
wide singer,” and to observe she was being presented on 
this occasion by the citizens of San Diego and the Am- 
phion Club. Her appearance on the stage was a signal 
for the entire audience to rise to their feet and receive 
her thus. At the conclusion of the first part of her pro 
gram, little Miss Penfold, representing the Panama-Cali 
fornia International Exposition, and Master Wesley Peter- 
son, on behalf of the Amphion Club, presented magnifi 
cent baskets and bouquets of gorgeous flowers, to the 
accompaniment of tremendous and heartfelt applause 

While in a sense, it was a matter of home coming, 
for it is true Mme. Schumann-Heink is a loyal citizen 
of this city, she always—in accordance with the power of 
her art—spells home to many a weary and world worn 
heart, and thus recreates a home for herself wherever 
she sings. 

The madame was in such wonderful spirits and voice 
that many of the audience, in passing out of the theatre, 
were heard to remark, they had never known her to sing 
better. ° 
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Mana Zucca at the Markel 
Monday Morning Musicale 


Markel Monday Morning Musicale 
which took place at the Hotel Plaza, New York, December 
the appearance of (Mana Zucca, pianist and com- 
The first movement of her trio for piano, violin 
cello, marked allegro moderato, was given a note- 
reading, the composer being assisted by Bernard 
violinist, and Willem Durieux, cellist, of the 
Quartet. She also was represented by a group 
her own works entitled “Warum,” “Fugata 

Dixie” and “Valse Brillante.” This group 
enthusiastic applause of her audience, the 
Combined with unusual talent 
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MANA ZUCCA, 


Composer 


as a composer, Mana Zucca possesses an admirable technic 
thoroughly charming manner, 

Sinsheimer Quartet, which in addition to those men- 
tioned above, includes Robert Toedt, second violin, and 
Joseph Kovarik viola, played the Schumann Quartet in A 
minor and that of Dvorak in F major. 


and a 


Morrill Pupil Successful in South America 


Jessie Pamplin, mezzo-contralto, is bringing honor to the 
name of Laura E. Morrill, even in far Argentina, for this 
product of the well known New York vocal teacher’s train- 
ing has established herself as a favorite among the music 
lovers of that republic. Early this season she was the so- 
loist at a concert given in Buenos Aires, when she sang 
Cadman’s “The Land of the Skyblue Water,” Grieg’s “Du 


Skog,” Fontova’s “La muerte del ruisenor,’ ” Bernard’s a & 
fait peur aux oiseaux,” Gaito’s “Fior di speranza” and 
“Le Nil” (Leroux). he was assisted by Constanting 
Gaito at the piano, and Leon Fontava, violinist. What her 
public thought of her work on this occasion may be seen 
from the two appended excerpts. 

In all of the second part, = Pamplin with great artistic senti- 
ment, with all the resources of a fine vocal timbre, a limpid diction 
and an elevated spirit of superior interpretation, ‘of warm and vi- 
brant soul, sang for us, It must be said that Mrs. Pamplin 
was the object of a real ovation.—Correo Musical. 


The second part of the program was made up of various numbers 
given by the notable singer of Lied, Jessie 8 Pamplin, who has 
been praised on many occasions for’ her singular gifts as a fine 
interpreter. n all Mrs. Pamplin held herself to the height 
of the musical demands, and with her beautiful mezzo voice of 
fine timbre and excellent schooling received the merited applause 
of the enthusiastic audience.—La Union. 


Eddy Recital Tour 





Clarence Eddy’s recital tour “trains in January, when, 
starting from San Francisco, Cal., he will tour the Middle 
West, the South and East. Already many bookings have 
been made, and the opening of new organs will present 
special opportunity to hear this eminent and representative 
American organist, than whom none is better known or 
loved. A few press notices follow: 

Mr. Eddy was chosen to christen the Auditorium organ when the 
great instrument was installed, and at that time he og Nap his mas- 
tery of the instrument. His repertoire practically is unlimited. 
While organist in Chicago he gave 100 programs without one repe- 
tition. fe devotes all his time now to concert tours, and has 
been selected to dedicate more new organs perhaps than any other 
half dozen organists.—Atlanta Constitution. 


Members of the large audience that heard Clarence Eddy’s con- 
cert last night at Grace M. E, church, may please themselves this 
morning by reflecting, if they care to do so, that they heard in this 
recital one of the most complete summaries of first class organ 
playing they are ever likely to hear.—Denver (Col.) Daily News. 


The artistic success of the Clarence Eddy organ recital at the 
First Presbyterian church last night was a foregone conclusion, The 
fame of this foremost master of the organ, widespread and well won, 
seems to grow as the years pass, and the Helena audience, most of 
which heard him last night for the first time, was unanimous in 
its enthusiastic approval. No church concert yet given here has 
evoked anything hike the spontaneous and cordial ovation given to 
Mr. Eddy, nor has there been assembled before in one church, so 
contrasted an assemblage of music lovers.—Helena (Mont.) Record. 


The large audience was enthralled by the fine playing of Clarence 
Eddy. He combines with his brilliant technic a proper tone balance, 
a fine sense of proportion, and all the subtle interpretative nuances 
are at his command. 

His playing is truly artistic and the effects he produces are mar- 
velous. In everything he does each phrase is worked out to the 
most minute detail and the composition is given an intelligent read- 
ing. Mr. Eddy is an eminent organist and his command of the 
organ is masterful.—Buffalo (N. Y.) Commercial. 





Song Recital at Criterion Studios 


On Saturday afternoon, December 9, Augusta Wrensch, 
contralto, pupil of Walter S. Young, gave a recital at 
the Criterion studios in Carnegie Hall, New York. Her 
program included songs by Reger, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Wagner, Kiirsteiner, Burleigh, Dichmont, La Forge, Buzzi- 
Peccia, Kramer, Batten, and a group by MacDowell. The 
young singer displayed a resonant voice, excellent diction 
and a convincing style. Her work showed how much may 
be accomplished by application on the part of a sincere stu- 
dent of sound principles taught by a competent teacher. 
Batten’s “Summer y 5 elie had to be repeated. It is 
also worthy of mention that the singer gave the entire pro- 
gram from memory. 

Mrs. Walter S. Young deserves special commendation 
for her sympathetic accompaniments. 











FLORENCE EASTON'S SUCCESS 








As Nedda in “Pagliacci” 


Chicago Journal, Nov, 24, 1916. 


He had notable assistance in the person 
of Florence Easton, as Nedda. She sang 
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Chicago Daily News, Nov. 24, 1916. 


Miss Easton's Nedda explains her suc- 
cess in Germany in many roles. 


Chicago Evening American, Nov. 
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try girl was a fine bit of comedy. 
was neither buffoonery nor bathos in it, 
just a perfect semblance of the real with 
its hip swinging, lip pouting, brava- 
other hand, 
was pretty, but un-Italian. 


Tribune, 


Miss Easton satisfyingly replied to the 
have expressed curiosity as 
to her utility for parts other than the 
Briinnhilde. 


“* . . 6sQe s ” 
As Brinnhilde in “Siegfried 
Chicago Examiner, Dec. 4, 1916. 
MISS EASTON EXQUISITE. 
Miss Easton sang the love music ex- 
quisitely, She has a tone of warm beauty 
and a charm of presence to suggest that 
her Brinnhilde is sister to Roxana and 
Juliet. 


24, 1916. 


once last year 
Nedda. 
with un- sae eae 
Chicago Evening American, Dec. 4, 1916. 

Florence Easton was again the glitter- 
ing vision of loveliness which made her 
unheralded appearance last year so sen- 
sational a success in Briinnhilde. Her 
voice is rarely beautiful in the “Sieg- 
fried” music. 


Chicago Journal, L Dec. 4, 1916. 

The other part of the love duet was 
sung by Florence Easton, who surprised 
everyone last year by becoming without 
preliminary notice the best singing and 
most appealing feminine figure in the 
“Ring” series. She has had stronger 
competition this year, but not strong 
enough to take from her performance 
the memory of being the only one who 
seemed humanized enough to be the ideal 
Brinnhilde. 
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American woman's eS 
Chicago Evening Post, Dec. 4, 1916. 
Then came that wonderful closing 

scene where Florence Easton made an 

ideal Briinnhilde. She did the thing 
beautifully with a sincerity that made 
you feel the full power of the tale. Her 
voice was lovely, the long sustained 
phrases flowing out with a warmth of 
tone that sounded so fresh and joyous 
that each one was a pleasure to the lis- 
tening ear. It was not merely fine vocal- 
izing, but each word was pregnant with 
meaning and sent forth from the heart. 
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Dai Buell a Newcomer to 
Winton & Livingston List of Artists 


With a personality as unique and charming as her name, 
Dai Buell entered the concert field last season via a 
piano recital in Boston and succeeded in interesting the 
critics in that staid city to such an extent that she was 
even called a paradox by one of them. This was due to 
the fact that Miss Buell brought a distinctly individual 
style to her interpretation of certain hackneyed pieces, 
which, though quite upsetting to traditions, was neverthe- 
less admittedly successful and caused not a little discussion 
among the musical fraternity. Young, beautiful and full 


DAI BUELL, 
Pianist. 


of enthusiasm for her art, Miss Buell is one of the re- 
freshing type of American girls who is sincere and unaf- 
fected in both her playing and her attitude toward a pub- 
lic career. A deep and serious student, she has been par- 
ticularly careful about making her debut until she felt she 
was quite ready—with the result that shortly after her Bos- 
ton recital she played for Dr. Muck and was immediately 
engaged by the famous conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for a concert with the orchestra this season. 

One of the interesting facts in connection with Miss 
Buell is that her entire musical training has been received 
in this country—first with Carl Baerman and after his 
death with Antoinette Szumowska. With these distin- 
guished teachers Miss Buell worked most diligently not 
only in developing a splendid technique, but also in ac- 
quiring a repertoire that is exceptionally comprehensive 
and complete. 

Winton & Livingston, the enterprising managerial firm 
who are undertaking the guidance of Miss Buell’s artistic 
destinies, announce an Aeolian Hall recital on January 13, 
for the introduction of this young pianist to the New York 
public. On January 16 Miss Buell will give her second 
recital in Boston (the city of her adoption), at Jordan 
Hall, and judging by the interest already shown, and by. 
the number of friends and admirers she has in that city, 
the affair will command a sold out house. On January 23 
the young pianist will make her debut before a Chicago 
audience at the Ziegfeld Theatre, and following this ap- 
pearance will give a recital in her home town of Logans- 
port, Ind. 





Another Regneas Pupil Makes Her Debut 


When one can give so creditable a performance as that 
given by Carolyn Roth on December 12, and achieve such 
success at the hands of a New York audience, one can 
feel practically launched in the world of art. Miss Roth 
began her vocal studies in 1912, and has never had any 
other vocal instructor than Joseph Regneas, of New York. 
Following his advice, she equipped herself musically under 
the tutelage of Mrs. Eduard Blitz, Carnegie Hall, and 
has always coached with one of Mr. Regneas’ accompanists, 
all of whom are well equipped to assist the young student 
or professional singer in the acquiring of a concert or 
operatic repertoire. That Miss Roth has acquired so much 
in four years is a credit indeed to all concerned. 

The program, a taxing one, for a debut, was sung with- 
out note or word, and likewise without error or slip, with 
ease and confidence. Her voice is round and beautiful, 
true to pitch and capable of much coloring. 

Miss Roth is a member of the choir of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, Dr. William C. Carl, organist, 
where she is now entering upon her third year. Mr. 
Regneas is extremely proud of the accomplishment of this 
young singer. 
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THE CHERNIAVSKYS’ 
WORLD TRAVELS 


Based on the Experiences of Leo, Jan and Mischel 
. Cherniavsky and Howard Edie 





“THE DEATH POT—A BLACK MAGIC 
CEREMONY” 


By Howard Edie 


A romantic personality in New Zealand—the Maori abode 
—is the guide “Maggie” who has piloted kings and emper- 
ors, princes and princesses around the springs and other 
sights of Rotorua. An old Maori woman, one hundred and 
ten years of age, who was present at the original outburst, 
told the fortunes of the Cherniavskys, who were in the 
company of Lord and Lady Plunket. “Maggie” is a Maori 
princess and is very proud of the quite unique collection 
of presents she has on show in her home. Rotorua came 
into existence by a volcanic eruption which carried destruc- 
tion with it, and in the process of disintegration natural hot 
water springs were brought into being. In these modern 
days this place has resolved itself into a sanitarium where 
people are cured of the “natural ills that flesh is heir to.’ 

The green stone is the national gem of New Zealand and 
the Maories wear “tickies” of this material— -symbols of 
their god. The one that is supposed to be the finest in the 
world belongs to “Maggie,” and during the late King Ed- 
ward’s visit he desired to secure it for his museum, but 
it was more than “Maggie’s” heart could do to part with it. 

Fortunately most Maories still retain their native garb 
for, like other exotic people that adopt European dress, 
they look very uninteresting in the costume of the Wes:. 
The habit of burning the family symbols upon their faces 
is gradually dying out. Some of the older women still 
smoke pipes and it is no uncommon sight to meet an old 
lady in one of the main thoroughfares of the large cities 
exhaling tobacco clouds. 

The native custom when saluting each other (what would 
be equivalent to our shaking hands) is the rubbing of noses 
when two or more people meet. When introduced to 
Princess Maggie she honored Mischel Cherniavsky’s nose, 
which she gently stroked with her own, first on one side 
and then on the other, and as Her Royal Highness was at- 
tractive and Mischel was then unattached, he was pleased; 
but Jan Cherniavsky looked mortified at being denied the 
privilege, for Jan’s nose is the handsomer and he is ever 
bursting to know what things feel like—his soul gallops 
like a race horse in search of experience, and it is some- 
times difficult to keep the curb on—the traces have to be 
renewed continually. 

The Maories were most enthusiastic with regard to 
Western music. It was difficult to realize that a people so 
foreign to Europe, some of whom had been cannibals in 
their younger days, could learn so quickly to appreciate our 
melodies. 

The natives gave a special dance for us, and it was quite 
a delight. In most a their dances there is a distinct Oriental 
glow—probably due to their early ancestors having traversed 
Asia en route to New Zealand. The most recent evidence 
indicates that the Maories belonged to the Atlanteans, who 
must have lived over one hundred thousand years ago, If 
this evidence be truthful, the Chinese, Japanese, Burmese, 
Red Indians and Maories are distant cousins, and collective- 
ly a decadent branch of the human family. There is a sug- 
gestion of Egypt in some of their dance movements from the 
hip downward; the snake-like convulsive convolutions car- 
ried my mind back to my meanderings in the land of the 
Pharaohs. There is without doubt a definite connection be- 
tween the dancing of the two peoples. In their war dance 
the ensemble is interesting; the martial movements of the 
arms and body are accompanied not by instruments, but by 
chanting. In other dances, which might be described as 
eurhythmics, the performers use string balls attached to 
twelve inch straps of leather and with these they perform in 
a manner analogous to the way we use our Indian clubs, 
with the difference that they sway their bodies eurhythmic- 
ally and sing the accompaniment to the physical movements. 

A point particularly worth noticing is that almost all these 
people have the faculty of improvisation, and that accord- 
ing to tradition the Atlanteans’ music consisted solely of in- 
spirational expression, There was no written music, no 
theory of music, in those days- a scientific basis had not 
then been given to the musician’s art. 

The hot ground near the springs is used by the inhab- 
itants of Rotorua for the purpose of cooking their food 
they bury it raw and exhume it cooked. In the past—less 
than a wey ago—it was not only animal food that was 
cooked, but the bodies of humans also. We must, however, 
give them credit for a certain discrimination in this regard, 
for the bad men and women who were condemned to death 
for criminal offenses were relegated to the “Death Pot,” 
out of which no man would eat. There was a good deal 
of common sense shown here, as immorality must naturally 
coarsen flesh and diminish its delicate qualities. Owing to 
our lack of a sense of humor, we of the present unsatis- 
factory civilization cannot perceive that the slaughter of an 
ox for food is only less sinful than the slaughter of a man 
for the same purpose. The difference is of degree, not one 
of great basic concern—the principles of life within and 
without the animal being identical with those of the human, 
the murder of either is an offense against the law of the 
Universe. This truth is apparent to the thinker, no matter 
what sacred or secular books may say or imply to the con- 
trary. 

What a weird fascination the “Death Pot” has for one, 
particul: irly at the moment you are looking at it and listen- 
ing to “Maggie’s” description of the death ceremonies that 
used to be performed there. Could such ceremonies be 
“White Magic?” Impossible! Such darkness in the mind 
as permitted a human being to boil his fellow man was 
only a little more infamous than our modern un-( hristlike 
method of hanging or electrocuting. That the murder be 
committed by a State doesn’t alter the sin against the Cre- 
ator. The old Maori barbarism and modern State assassi- 
nation are twin offenses that stink in the nostrils of the 


Gods. ‘ 
Imagine then, the trembling brother of man tied to a tree 





“CAN YOU NOT HEAR HIS HEARTRENDING SHRIEKS AS HE IS CAST, A 











QUIVERING MASS, 


INTO THE FIENDISH HELL?” 


near the “Boiling Pot”; the lighted fire; the monotonous 
movement and chant of the priest and his assistants, the 
victim’s brothers, as they invoke their Gods—the evil ones 
surely, for how could the good Gods be summoned by the 
priestly magic that would countenance such diabolism ? 
Can you not see in your mind’s eye their abominable in- 
cantation? Can you rot imagine the horrible invisible 
creatures they summon to the repast? Can you not see the 
gloating and smacking of lips of these invincibles, and the 
thrill of emotion that runs through them when the victim 
is lifted high in the air? Can you not hear his heartrend- 
ing shrieks as he is cast, a quivering mass, into the 
fiendish hell—the “Boiling Pot”; a victim of man’s hatred 

hatred disguised in the slimy and un-Godlike garb of so 
called justice? 





Philadelphia Musical Bureau Artists in New York 


senno Rosenheimer, of the Philadelphia Musical Bureau, 
was a visitor in the metropolis last week in the interests 
of the various artists at present under the direction of 
this bureau. In fact, this was simply a stop in a booking 
tour which Mr. Rosenheimer is mé aking of the important 
cities of New York and Pennsylvania, 


Among his artists is Sascha Jacobinoff, the young violin 
ist who scored such a tremendous success recently in Phil 
adelphia as soloist with the New York Philharmonic So 
ciety, Josef Stransky, conductor Mr. Jacobinoff will 
make his first New York appearance on January 22, when 
he will give a recital in Aeolian Hall 

Hans Kindler is another artist on Mr. Rosenheimer’s 
list. Last month Mr. Kindler was heard in New York in 
a joint recital with Greta Torpadie. As solo cellist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Mr. Kindler has won consid 
erable renown, and his playing on this occasion made a 
most favorable impression upon his metropolitan audience 

Early next year another artist of the Philadelphia Mu 
sical Bureau will make his appearance in a New York re 
cital. This is Aurelio Giorni, regarding whom Mr. Rosen 
heimer is very enthusiastic. 


Mme. Barrientos Coming 


Mme. Barrientos, the Spanish coloratura soprano, will 
arrive from Spain via Havanna about December 26, with 
her family. She is to start immediately upon her concert 
tour, which begins January 6 at New Orleans. She will 
join the Metropolitan Opera Company in February 











FRANCIS MACLENNAN’S 


BIG SUCCESS 
With Chicago Opera Association 





As Loge dren. Miss Farrar’s conception 

in “Das Rheingold” of the goose girl is a beautiful 
one. If her voice is not as 

Chicago Evening Post, Dec. lovely as it was in earlier days, 
20, 1916.—The Loge of Mr. her power of characterization 
Maclennan was right in the and her histrionic skill and 


subtlety are as captivating as 


spirit of sinister cleverness, 
ever. Her impersonation of 


Chicago Journal, Dec. 20, the part is one that should not 
1916.-—-Francis Maclennan re- be missed. Mr. Maclennan 
turned to give his performance made much of his opportuni- 
of a suave and subtle Loge. ties. 

Beck and Dua were startling 
impossibilities. Chicago Evening American, 


Nov. 25, 1916 I heard only 
the first part of the second act, 
finding Francis Maclennan in 
excellent voice, 


As the King’s Son 
in *“*Koenigskinder”’ 


Chicago Daily News, Nov. 
25, 1916.—And for the three 
principal roles Mr. Campanini 


As Siegtried 


has provided three singers as Chicago Herald, Dec. 4, 1916. 
efficient in such a medium as —Mr. Maclennan om his 
was Egon Pollak at the con music in the German fashion, 


ductor’s desk. Miss Farrar is a fashion which appears to be 
the “creator” of the goose girl, inseparable from Wagnerian 
and this is her sixth year in art. There can be no doubt 
the role. She comes to it with that he made an _ attractive 
experience that includes famil characterization of the hero. 
iarity with declamation as well 


as with bel canto. It is Mr. Chicago Evening Post, Dec. 
Maclennan’s first singing of 4, 1916.—Francis Maclennan 
the king’s son, but the music gave a fine performance as 


of it is play to a man so long Siegfried, by far the best of 
habituated to the music dramas anything he has ever done for 
of Wagner. Mr. Whitehill, us. There was fire in his ac 
too, finds himself quite at tion; the song of the forging 
home with the Humperdinck of the sword he gave with 
production. great power, and in the final 

All three gave the best of scene he delivered those big 
intelligence and of voice to their phrases with a voice seemingly 


roles. They bore the burden as fresh as when he began the 
of the allegorical pointing of first act. It was a_ splendid 
a moral, and yet each stood interpretation of the role and 


ready to sing the throbbing brought to him a hearty and 
little melodies and snatches of thoroughly deserved demon- 
lyric declamation that are now stration from the audience. 
and then disclosed in the score. — 
———— Chicago Journal, Dec. 4, 
Chicago Herald, Nov. 25, 1916.—In length Dua’s was 
1916, Miss Farrar and Fran- almost the chief role, shared 
cis Maclennan were the out- only with Francis Maclennan, 
standing figures of the inter- as Siegfried. Maclennan ar- 
pretation—they the kingly chil- rived operatically in this per 





As Slegmund 


formance. His voice having 
Chicago Evening Ames an 


become acclimated to Chicago 





weather, he was able to extend Nov. 27, 1916 Mac 
himself without fear of conse lennan, in fine most 
quences. He has always been sympathetic Siegmi and. 

able to sing, yesterday he sang 

without care or caution, and Chicago Evening Post, No 
the “Sword Song” of the first 27, 1016 The summon rf 


act rang out as it ought, with Siegmund to Valhalla Mm c 
no trace of shouting, at the Matzenaver gave with great 
same time dominating a_ thick beauty and Mr. Maclennan re 








and heavy orchestration sponded with a manly under 
The lyric portion of the sec standing of the eaning of the 
ond act was sung beautifully, text 
and the final love aes made Chicas. Ditties. Mas = 
an impassioned and satisfyin a ™ we “4 
aiuen’ to the opera. The dies. Hp ~ ane, Maclennan’s 
fried-Bakounin of Bernard Siegmund, as before, had its 
, Y moments of rhapsody, as in the 
Shaw’s imagining could not “g < gg oe 
have been better visualized by we ng 
Shaw himself Chicdae Jounal: Ne si 
1916.--Francis Maclennan, as 
Chicago Evening American Siegmund, another artist of 
Dec. 4, 1916.—Siegfried is an fine gifts, failed | 
equally happy medium for that passages as had 
sterling tenor, Francis Mac tion too thick fo 
lennan, who.was in superb penetrate. In the 
voice and created a fine picture diately before his ] 
of youthful vigor he renounced 1 
Valhalla, he was sincere and 
Chicago Tribune, Dei 4 touching. It was the best part 
1916.—Mr. Maclennan’s Sieg of his performance 
fried was more nearly satisfy , “ 
ing; he sang better, acted with s hicago Daily News No 
greater freedom, made his 27, 1916 Mr Maclennar 
pantomime clear, and got the appearance in e y . of Sieg 
note of irrespons ble boyishness mund reaffirmed the impression 
into his work. Mrs. Maclennan that he is a Wagnerian tenor 
repeated her lovely, persuasive of extraordinary quaiit He 
Briinnhilde; the incident of the refrained from all ¢ xtrava 
awakening is, as she does it,a i th 
rare and exquisite thing-—the pe 
perfect complement, doubtless, he 
of the music that 
even 
Chicago Examiner, Dei 4, 
1916 Maclennan was in his Chicaa Herald 
best voice 1916 The nerformance was 
t i h the Sane as that whic 
Chicago Daily News, Dec. 4, Mr. Pollak offered last year 
1916 Mr. Maclennan’s lyr Mr. Maclennan was effective 
singing of Siegfried was with vocally and histrionically, as 


Siegmund. 


out declamatory mannerisms, 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.] 


“Lohengrin” (Metropolitan) 


Globe 
Mr. Bodanzky’s reading had 
refinement he did work 
up more than one climax of rich 
and dramatic sound. 
Tribune 
Bodanzky gave a refined and 
poetic reading. 


Sun 
There were moments when the 
orchestra was too lou 


Evening Post 
Mr. Bodanzky and his orches 
tra indulged in mucilaginous 
tempi 
Sun 
His voice seemed to be unus 
ually hard and unsympathetic 
Tribune 
Weil was a rather pale Telra 
mund beside Ober, 
Sun American 
Leonhardt was inclined to be He sang that dignitary's proc- 
rather peremptory as the Herald lamations effectively 
Herald Tribune 
Urius sang better than at any His voice gets down into his 
other performance this season throat, It got down there often 
last night 
Evening Post 
chorus nearly 
when it swam 


Evening World 
Urlus gave a fine portrayal of 
‘Lohengrin” in voice 
Evening World 
Weil's Telramund is graphic 


Globe 
Excellent was the choral sing 
ing 


scared off 
up the 


The 
the swan 
river 
Bogumil Sykora 

Sun 

Accurate intonation and a solid 
technic were displayed in his 
performance 


Herald 
Many little technical deficien 
cies were to be noted. His high 
notes were often out of tune 
American 
It cannot be said, 
that his intonation was 
impeceable 


however, (See above) 


always 


“Iphigenia” (Metropolitan) 


Sun 
night It was a better performance 
than the first in some important 
especially in smooth 


American 
The singers heard last 
duplicated their success of the 
earlier production, though not 
all were at their best 
American Sun 
One finds it difficult to under The dancing, especially that 
stand, too, how approval can be of Rosina Galli was again most 
given to Rosina Galli’s pretty praiseworthy 
but peculiarly inappropriate ex 
hibition of brachial angularities 


HARRISON 


==makes phenomenal success at—— 


St. Louis (Nov. 28th) 
Sedalia (Nov. 29th) 
Middletown (Dec. 5th) 


HOMER MOORE OF THE ST, LOUIS REPUBLIC 
SAYS: 


respects, 
ness 














“Apollo Club likes, yes, even prefers popular music 
as sung by Charles Harrison.” 


HARD L. 

DESPAT 
“To begin with, he had that invaluable knack 
called personality, of making his audience interested 
in what he was doing. Next, he was completely 
sincere in his work, , It is hard to remem- 
ber another vocalist whose pronunciation is so clear 
that not a single word loses its meaning. Finally he 
was artistic to the finger tips.” 


STOKES OF THE ST. LOUIS POST- 
( 


HARD 

GLOI 
“In his ‘Celeste Aida’ every note could be heard. 
°.8 He offered us the music of the aria as it is 
seldom heard.” 


SPAMER OF THE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
IE: 


CAPITAL: 

“Charles Harrison delighted an audience that filled 
the Sedalia Theatre almost to its capacity. Sedalia 
heard Harrison last year, but his second appearance 
was a greater triumph. The audience was made up 
of Americans who like simple songs in their own 
language.” 


SEDALIA 


SEDALIA DEMOCRAT 
“Welcome to our city Mr, Harrison, American 
sweet tenor singer of delightful songs, and let's as- 
sure him of another welcome when he comes back 
next year Harrison sings for Amoricans, and 
sings so that Americans can understand what he 
is singing.” 


MIDDLETOWN DAILY TIMES-PRESS: 

Harrison, recognized as a phenomenal 
tenor, rendered ‘Memories,’ from Cadman; ‘A Spirit 
Flower, by Campbeil-Tipton; ‘Life,’ by Ronald; 
‘The Dove and the Lily,’ by Burleigh, and ‘Yester- 
day and To-Day,’ by Spross. All of these rendi- 
tions he gave in a rich and commanding voice that 
brought forth tremendous applause.” 


“Charles 


Several February and March dates are still open 
in the West and Middle West. 














Inquire Concert Direction MAX SANDERS 


Aeolian Hall New York 








Winifred Christie’s Piano Recital 


Times. 
She played Chopin’s music 
charmingly, not seeking for the 
morbid where there was none. 


Sun 
She was least successful in 
her playing of Chopin. She 
failed to keep always in evidence 
the unbroken melodic line and 
the elegance in finer contours. 


“Joan of Arc” (Oratorio Society) 


Sun 
The work was very well sung. 


Times 
were warmth and in- 
Morgan Kingston's 
music, 


There 
tensity in 
delivery of the 


World d 

Much of the raggedness in 

attack and phrasing of which the 

chorus was guilty during the 
early part. . . . 
Tribune 

Mr. Kingston’s rigid method 

of singing did not make for 
beauty of utterance. 


New York Symphony Concert (December 3) 


Evening Post 
Walter Damrosch 
Symphony Orchestra 
Aeolian Hall. 


and the 
crowded 


Evening World 
Nor was Aeolian Hall full yes- 
terday. 


Kneisel Quartet Concert 


Herald 
During the last movement of 
the Tschaikowsky quartet in F 
major, op. 29, the hall filled with 
smoke, from a fire in an adjoin- 
ing building. The auditors grew 
nervous, but the Kneisels con- 
tinued to play, perhaps making 
a presto out of the allegro. 
merican 
The performance the Bruckner 
quintet received was disap- 
pointingly inadequate. . . . 
they (the Kneisel Quartet) 
skimmed over the surface of the 


music. 
Mail 
Bruckner’s development of his 
material rarely gets beyond a 
deadly procession of mathemati- 
cal formulas, 


Mail 
But if Anton Bruckner wrote 
as many discords in his second 
movement as were produced b 
the combined efforts of Kneisel, 
Letz, Svecenski, Bostelmann and 
Willeke, then Schoenberg, Stra 
winsky and Ornstein may count 
ther labors lost. 
Times 
The quintet (Bruckner) was 
heard in an admirable perform- 
ance, 
Globe 
It seems likely that the 
Kneisel quartet will not continue 
to neglect this F major quintet in 
view of the applause it drew 
from the discriminating audience 
that heard it last evening. 
Evening Post 
Bruckner’s counterpoint is not 
Bach's, it is not inspired. When 
inspiration is lacking, it might 
as well be copied from an exer 
cise book in first year counter- 
point. 


Evening World 
Wil any music lover say that 
the “Vissi d’Arte” was sung last 
night? 
Evening Post 
Better than any Tosca ever 
seen here, she succeeded with 
face and hands in expressing her 
lothng of the villainous Scarpia. 


“Fidelio” 


Tribune 
the occasional slug- 
gishness of Mr. Bodanzky’s 
tempi (especially in the cannon 
quartet) and his tendency to 
indulge in exaggerated dynamic 
effects (the beautiful instrumen- 
tal introductions to the quartet 
and the prisoners’ chorus were 
all but inaudible) . . 
Evening World 
Melanie Kurt as Lenore, while 
not always satisfying on the 
vocal side . 8 


Sun 
Her delivery of the great 
scene, “Abscheulicher,” lacking 
as it was in some smoothness 


Sun 
Mr. Goritz might have dis- 
pensed with some of his explo- 
siveness in Pizarro. 


World 
While fire was sweeping through 
the top floor of the six story 
Central Building, 20 West Forty- 
third street, last nigut, the audi- 
ence at the Kneisel concert in 
Aeolian Hall, adjoining, sat 
through the iast program number 
without knowing of the blaze. 
Tribune 
quintet was 


The admirably 


played. 


American 
Enough was revealed to make 
connoisseurs marvel why purvey- 
ors of chamber music in this city 
had ignored this interesting and 
profoundly moving work for so 
many years. 
Journal 
Mr. Kneisel and his associates 
played the Bruckner quintet 
with fine spirit and full grasp 
of its necessities. 


Evening World 
Mr. Kneisel and his associates 
gave the work (Bruckner) a dry 
reading. 
Mail 


Certainly the Bruckner quintet, 
which opened the evening, failed 
to make a deep impression. 
Neither the material nor the in- 
terpretation aroused any real en- 
thusiasm. 


Journal 
In all four movements the part 
writing is astonishingly cogent, 
not to say modern of the minute. 


“Tosca” (Metropolitan) 


Sun — 
Muzio sang “Vissi d’Arte” very 
smoothly and with feeling. 


American 
She indulged in physical con- 
tortions and facial distortion that 
hardly represented a high form 
of histrionic art. 


Revival 
Evening World 
Chief honors in the produc- 
tion fell to Mr. Bodanzky, who 
conducted with the understand- 
ing and the skill of a master. 


American 
Melanie Kurt, whose por- 
trayal of Lenora, supported by 
vocal and interpretative art of 
the loftiest character. 
American 
The great dramatic soprano 
sang the “Abscheulicher” aria 
superbly. 


American 
Mr. Goritz has never sun 
Don Pizarro’s Revenge aria wi 
as much dramatic vehemence 
and force. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





ARTISTS, ATTENTION! This is the day 


of the “personal representative” in the 


musical business. 
prominent 


artists 


Many of the most 


have become 50 


through efforts of specially trained per- 
sonal representatives. Young man, highly 
endorsed, thoroughly competent, offers 
services to artist who has ability worthy 
of pushing energetic efforts. Complete or 
limited publicity campaign undertaken; 
advertising supervised; New York and 
out of town recitals economically han- 
dled ; circularization work carefully done; 
furnishing exclusive mailing lists, both 
local and over entire United States; wide 
acquaintanceship with concert managers 
and club officials—unusual connections. 
References furnished, investigation wel- 
comed, Will call upon request to “Per- 


sonal Representative,” 


care MUSICAL 


Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ROAD WOMAN WANTS POSITION— 
A woman who is acquainted with women’s 
clubs, would like to make an arrange- 
ment with a musical manager who is 


looking for a woman to 
road and sell artists. “ 


© out on the” 
ub Woman,” 


care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 


New York. 


Rosalie Wirthli 


_ Times Sun 
Her voice itself is not of re- She made known to her hear- 
markable beauty or richness. ers a voice of beautiful quality. 


“Lohengrin” 


Herald Sun 
The performance was smooth. There was little good singing. 


Ruckert-Penha Recital 


American 
_Mr. Penha gave another exhi- 
bition of his technical profi- 
ciency and brilliant style. 
American 
He demonstrated his delight- 
ful capabilities. 


: Sun 
He disvilayed an average de- 
gree of technic. 


Herald 
_ Mr,_Ruckert’s style of interpre- 
ting German Lieder was not en- 


tirely satisfactory. 
Edgar Schofield 


n American 
It is rare to hear a low voice 
of such smooth delivery. 
: _ Tribune 
His voice is not one of great His voice is rich, full and of 
sensuous beauty. ees is good range. 
upper tones were pallid. 


Sun 
Rr: _for the most part its 
emission is fairly free. 
merican 


Philharmonic 


N Phithar 
New to ilharmonic audi- On January 30, 1914, it 
ences was the second symphony brought forward at a pieaeet of 
in D major of Sibelius. the Phitharmonic Society, 


. “un : Tribune 
_Mr. Stransky had evidently It seemed last night rather 
given very careful preparation long, but this was certainly par- 
to the performance o the work tially due to the heavy manner 
and it was most admirably in which Mr. Stransky saw fit 
played. to give it. 3 


Elena Gerhardt 


Sun 


Herald 
+ . . there was no lack of 
dramatic feeling. 
Sun 
has never sounded 


Sun 
Wy _ Not able fully to 
compass in dramatic utterance. 
Evening World 


* e She was not in good Her voice 
voice, better. 


Conductor and Mrs. Chapman 
Special Agents for Santa Claus 


Conductor William Rogers Chapman and Mrs. Chap- 
man, president of the New York Rubinstein Club, will 
spend their Christmas holidays at their home in Bethel, 
Me. The children there will be delighted to see them, for 
they consider Mr. and Mrs. Chapman as the special agents 
of Mr. Santa Claus who lives in New York, and these 
agents have never failed them. This year, as usual, there 
is to be a Christmas tree and a gift for each child. Mrs. 
Chapman will spend New Year’s day in Chicago, with her 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Faulkner, who will cele- 
brate their sixtieth wedding anniversary. In addition to 
Mrs, Chapman, there will be seven other daughters present 
at that time. 











ORNSTEIN 


The Russian Pianist 
Again Triumphs in 


TORONTO, CANADA 


On December 7, 1916, he appeared 
as soloist with the Academy String 
Quartette before a record break- 
ing house. 

: With a wonderfully fluent technic he com- 
bines a unique command of tone. Nothing could have 
been more delicate than his rendering of the F sharp 


major nocturne (Chopin). = 
Empire, December ¥ 1916. aa ee ae 


Pacific Coast Tour, February-March 
Now iehie _ 
KNABE PIANO USED 


MANAGEMENT 


M. H. HANSON 
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Throng Hears John McCormack—Southern City 


Experiences Best Musical Season 





Atlanta, Ga., December 18, 1916. 

John McCormack has paid his first visit to Atlanta. He 
sang to an audience of 5, 500 persons in the vast Municipal 
Auditorium, where each spring the Metropolitan Opera is 
heard. McCormack attracted the largest audience ever 
seen in this building, with two exceptions, the first being 
the presentation of “Aida” seven years ago with Caruso, 
Gadski, Amato and Homer, and the second to hear Farrar 
in “Carmen” two years ago. It was fully three times as 
large an audience as has ever welcomed any single musi- 
cian in Atlanta. Mr. McCormack was completing his 
Southern tour. 

The audience applauded every number with enthusiasm. 
Mr. McCormack sang three or four of his most widely 
known ballads as encores. Donald McBeath, the violinist, 
was well received and played one encore number. Edwin 
Schneider, accompanist, was, as usual, efficient. 

Perhaps a thousand persons in the audience came from 
other towns and cities within a radius of 200 miles, many 
from Florida, Alabama and the Carolinas. 


Atlanta’s Best Season 


Atlanta is having its best musical season in years, and 
for the first time is beginning to show appreciation of 
music other than operatic. The Music Study Club a short 
time ago began a series of artists’ concerts on a subscrip- 
tion basis. The first brought Leo Ornstein for a piano re- 
cital, and Cable Hall, which seats about 1,000 persons, 
proved too small for the audience. The Flonzaley Quartet, 
which had played to a handful a year ago, was the second 
of the series and this year this master of chamber music 
drew an audience which filled every seat and lined the walls, 
more than a hundred men and women standing throughout 
the program. D. G. 








BUFFALO | 





The Philadelphia Orchestra—Vera Kaplun-Aronson— 
Percy Hemus With the Clef Club 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1916. 

A splendid Thanksgiving feast was the concert of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under Leopold Sto- 
kowski, on the evening of November 30, in Elmwood Music 
Hall. This was the second concert in Mai Davis Smith’s 
series and the performance of the interesting program: was 
another triumph for Stokowski and his men. May Peter- 
son, soprano, was the soloist and she won her audience com- 
pletely with her beautiful voice and well nigh perfect art 
of singing. 

Vera Kaplun-Aronson, pianist, made her Buffalo debut 
Tuesday evening, December 5, in Twentieth Century Hall. 
Mme. Aronson offered a program of great interest and 
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presented for the first time an authoritative interpretation 
of Glazounow’s “Theme and Variations” in F minor. The 
playing of Mme. Aronson is the kind of work which com- 
mands respect in that it reveals an intelligent understanding 
of the composition played and a technical command which 
serves her well in expressing the details of interpretation. 
The recital was enjoyed by an audience which numbered 
many musicians. 

On Tuesday evening, December 5, the Clef Club Chorus, 
Alfred Jury, conductor, gave its first season concert with 
Percy Hemus as soloist. The performance of the program 
disclosed anew the sterling qualities of choral singing which 
have always characterized Mr. Jury’s body of singers. Mr. 
Hemus again proved a great favorite and was Oliged to 
add many encores to his list of songs. E. D. 


S. WESLEY SEARS 
DIRECTS BACH CANTATA 


Excellent Rendition Given by Choir of St. James’, 


Philadelphia 


An unusually interesting concert service was given on 
Sunday afternoon, December 10, at St. James’ Church, 
Philadelphia, under the direction of S. Wesley Sears, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. On that occasion Bach’s cantata 
“Sleepers, Wake!” was the work given before a most ap- 
preciative audience. Especial praise is due Mr. Sears for 
the excellent ensemble effects which he was able to obtain 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 


Philadelphia organist and choirmaster 


from his well trained choristers, both in tonal coloring and 
the firm attack. Lester Paton, boy soprano; Walter E. 
Torr, tenor, and William Beatty, Jr., baritone, sustained 
the solo parts with marked success and marked intelli- 
gence. Particularly well given were the soprano and bass 
duos, the fugues being vital and of charming rhythmic na- 
ture. Mr. Sears, a musician of whom Philadelphia is 
justly proud, played the music with lofty intent and no- 
table realization of its many beauties. 


Claassen’s Works i in Texas 





opening concert of the Beethoven 
Antonio, Tex., took place recently 
under the direction of Arthur Claassen, with the as- 
sistance of Mrs. J. G. Hornberger, soprano; Dorothy 
Pagenstecher, mezzo-soprano; Mary Aubrey, contralto, 
and Charles Cameron Bell, tenor. The local papers 
declared the event the best in the history of the or- 
ganization. “Behind the success,” runs one press ac 
count, “was San Antonio’s musical wizard, Arthur 
Claassen. Featuring the program were his two songs, 
“One Golden Day” and “Mein Liebster Zog in den 
Russischen Wald.” The music is expressive of the 
sentiment of the lyrics, and the numbers are tonal 
gems, justly to be included among the best composi- 
tions of the present day. 


This season’s 
Maennerchor, of San 


Giorni Gives Second Philadelphia Recital 





Aurelio Giorni, the gifted young pianist, gave his second 
recital in Philadelphia, on Thursday evening, December 
14, devoting the proceeds to charity. The event was as 
entirely an artistic success as his previous appearance had 
indicated it would be. Mr. Giorni has also been engaged 
to appear as soloist with the newly formed Tri-City Sym- 
phony Orchestra at a concert to be given March 12 next, 
at Moline, Il. 


Another “Messiah” Engagement 
for Frederic Martin 





time, Frederic Martin, basso, has been 
engaged to sing “The Messiah” with the Worcester 
(Mass.) Oratorio Society, on December 26. Other en- 
gagements for this popular singer include an appearance 
on December 24, at Newark, N. J., and on January 30, a 
recital at the Southern Conservatory of Music, Durham, 


For the sixth 





A Hubbard Operalogue 





At the Waldorf, before the National Opera Club last 
Friday evening, December 15, Havrah Hubbard and Claude 
Gotthelf gave one of their remarkably interesting and 
compelling operalogues at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
large audience crowded the auditorium and not only lis- 
tened with rapt attention and manifest interest, but also 
overwhelmed the artists with applause at the end of their 
delightful entertainment. 

The subject of the operalogue was “Monna Vanna,” and 
it was delivered with all the eloquence of tone and manner, 
all the dictional and musical perfection, and all the per 
suasive charm possessed by Mr. Hubbard. His partner, 
Mr. Gotthelf, was no less effective at the piano, and made 
himself an integral part of the music and poetry of the 
whole. Also, he was heard in two Brahms solos, and his 
sound musicianship and brilliant technic won for him an 
individual ovation. 

Marguerite Beriza sang two operatic numbers, 
through her fine voice and excellent interpretative art, as 
well as her impressive personality, was received enthu 
siastically by her hearers. The guests of honor were Mme 


and 


Sembrich, Mary Shaw George Hamlin, Dr. Stengel and 
Miss De Coppet. 

On the Tuesday preceding the operalogues the artist 
pair achieved a really splendid success in Brooklyn. They 


gave the second one of their series of five operalogues at 
the Brooklyn Institute and appeared for the first time in 
the Music Hall, the audience having outgrown the Lecture 
Hall. The tremendous audience listened to the “Parsifal” 
performance of Messrs. Hubbard and Gotthelf, the latter 
also adding piano solos by Brahms. Hee was given such a 


resounding reception that he had to play two additional 
numbers. 

Also in Danbury, Conn., the couple appeared before a 
remarkably appreciative audience last week in the “Love of 
Three Kings” and “Secret of Suzanne.” 

Last Saturday evening Messrs. Hubbard and Gotthelf 


York for Arizona and gave “Lohengrin” there 
on Tuesday at Bisbee, going to Tucson the next morning 
and presenting “Otello” there that night; then the rout 
goes on to Phoenix for Thursday, then back for two days 
in Tucson, and after that a rush to New York for the 
National Opera Club appearance on the evening of 
December 28. © 
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The 
Philharmonic Society 


of New York 





1916=SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON=1917 





The winter of 1916-17 will be the Jubilee Year 
of The Philharmonic Society, whose musical ac- 
tivities have been continuous since 1842. This 
anniversary will be fittingly celebrated by a 
festival series of five concerts, four of which will 
be included in the regular subscription series on 
Thursday Evenings, Friday Afternoons, Saturday 
Evenings and Sunday Afternoons. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, directed for the 
sixth season by Josef Stransky, will continue to 
maintain the high artistic standards which have 
admittedly placed it in the front rank of the 
world’s orchestras. The programmes will again 
profit by Mr. Stransky’s rare skill in arrangement 
and, as heretofore, only soloists of the highest 
rank will be engaged for these concerts. 





FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 


NEW YORK 
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Marcella Craft Sings for Big Houston Audience 





Texas was one of the main scenes of Marcella Craft's 
triumphs last season, on which occasion she won success 
of the most emphatic sort in San Antonio and Austin. 
This year she extended the boundaries of her popularity in 
that State by adding Houston to her artistic conquests. 

Commenting on her recital given there December 11, 
1916, the Houston Post says: 


More than 3,500 persons heard Marcella Craft, famed American 
soprano, at the city auditorium Sunday afternoon, in a proqranss 


which, from a musical standpoint, and appreciation of the big audi- 
ence, was the best yet presented at a municipal entertainment this 
year. s Craft's voice, recognized as among the best of the 
native Atnerican artiste—and there are many who award no second 
piace to American artists—-was heard to excellent advantage in the 
big auditorium, and numerous encores attested to the pleasure 


felt by the audience in the singer's offerings. 

Miss Craft herself said after the concert that Sunday's audience 
was the biggest she had sung to within the last year, with the ex- 
ception of Laster, when she sang to 30,000 persons at her home in 
Riverside, Cal. . . . 

From the first note of “Hear Ye Israel,” sung by request, as 
was also the second number, “Come Unto Me,” the artist held her 
audience in that deep hush of appreciation which the genuine 
beauty of her voice and the realism of her interpretation merited. 

The perfect combination of prophetic dignity and majesty of 
divine speech with a tone quality unmarred in its musical smooth- 
ness rendered the selection from the “Elijah” one of peculiar charm. 
The singer's own feeling as expressed in the pathos and com- 
passion of “Come Unto Me,” from “The Messiah,” was fortunate 
in having her voice of rare tenderness and innate sweetness as its 
vehicle of expression. 

In the second group, the lyric beauty of Miss Craft's singing 
was heard to advantage and the unchanging pearliness of tone 
throughout her wide range was clearly shown. . . . 

None of the old-time charm of “The Last Rose of Summer” was 
taken away by Miss Craft. Rather, its native sweetness and appeal 
were enhanced by the simplicity and faithfulness of her interpre- 
tation. The same was true of the other folksongs, “‘Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye,” being especially pleasing to the audience because of the 
gracful coquetry of the piece as rendered by the artist. 

The four arias from “Madame Butterfly” with all their varied 
shadings of emotion and tone, were a musical treat. l F 

Oscar J. Fox, at the piano, proved that invaluable asset to an 
artist, a good accompanist. His play was clear, musical and in it 
self thoroughly artistic. 


Kathleen Hart Bibb Meeting With Much Success 





Kathleen Hart Bibb, the young soprano whose successes 
during her fall tour of the Middle West, have been so pro- 
nounced, appeared November 23 in Rochester, Minn., with 
Else Jache, pianist, and Louise Chapman, accompanist. The 
Metropolitan Theatre was crowded to capacity and the 
young singer most enthusiastically welcomed. She has 
been engaged by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra for 
the concert of January 7 and has the distinction of being 
one of the most youthful singers to appear with the or- 
ganization. 

The following was taken from the Rochester (Minn.) 
Daily Bulletin: 


Kathleen Hart Bibb has a beautiful dramatic soprano voice. 
a er selections were well chosen. . . Mrs. Bibb’s 
songs were soothing and sweet. Especially was this true of 


Bishop's “Dashing White Sergeant.” In Brahms and Liszt she was 
right in her glory. Her work in “Botschaft’” and “Vergeblichen 
Staendchen” was excellent, and a “Rondel of Spring,’’ composed by 
her husband's brother, Frank Bibb, was dramatic and well sung. 


Second Spiering Recital 





That always welcome violin master, Theodore Spiering, 
gave his second New York recital at Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of December 15, and delighted his hearers with 
his fine musicianship, his noble readings, his broad tone, 
and his sound and all embracing technic. The Spiering ap- 
pearances as a soloist are all too rare here, and when they 
occur, he never fails to attract an impressive parterre of 
representative professional violinists, all the students, and 
the pick of the understanding dilettanti. 

In Tartini’s G major sonata, the prelude and fugue 
from Bach’s first sonata, and Saint-Saéns A major con- 
certo, Spiering set himself a diversified and convincing test, 
and he conquered it splendidly and interestingly. He is 
not a player whose art is confined to any single school, 
and his plastic Bach interpretation was as admirable as 


his fluent and warmly tinted version of the Saint-Saéns 
concerto, 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch assisted Spiering in the giving of 
the E major sonata for violin and piano by Eric Delamar- 
ter, of Chicago, a work dedicated to the pair who per- 
formed it. The sonata is an excellent piece of musical 
workmanship, but what is more important still, it has plenty 
of melodic charm, is full of piquant harmonization, and 
displays the kind of sentiment that is the result of feeling 
rather than the result of pedantic urging. The slow sec- 
tion of the sonata reaches a truly uncommon height in its 
distinction of theme and treatment. The audience re- 
ceived the work and the players with warm approbation. 


Muzio With Haensel & Jones 








Haensel & Jones, the old established firm of managers 
with a “reputation and a policy,” announce that they have 
taken under their management Claudia Muzio, the young 
Italian prima donna soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, A sensation not achieved by any artist of the 
Metropolitan forces in remembered years was created by 
Miss Muzio in her debut on December 4 in “La Tosca.” 
With a fresh, delightful voice of great power and range, 
a charming presence, breathing radiant health and life, 
combined with a winning personality and rare dramatic 
skill, her triumph over a huge social and artistic audience 
was instantaneous. 

The complete victory of Claudia Muzio over New York’s 
foremost newspaper critics is already a matter of record. 
All Miss Muzio’s American and Canadian appearances out- 
side the opera will be under the direct control of .Haensel 
& Jones, who consider themselves fortunate in the acqui- 
sition of a star of such unquestioned art and limitless 
promise. 


College of Music Recital 

Nine pupils were on the program of December 15, New 
York College of Music, Hein and Fraemcke, directors, 
sharing piano, vocal and violin numbers. Despite the 
terrible snowstorm, all excepting two appeared, and one 
of these lived out of town. Dorothea Waters, Martha 
Mahlenbrock, Adalbert Ostendorff and Madeline Giller, 
pianists, played important works by Debussy, Strauss- 
Schiitt, Chopin and Liszt, in such manner as to win 
warmest applause from appreciative listeners. Miss Giller 
especially playing the Hungarian fantasy, deserved it. 
Evelyn Schillinger, Clara Meyer and Mimi Beyenberg, 
vocalists, sang songs and arias by ad’Hardelot, Leoni, 
Brahms, Kjerulf, Salter and Gounod, Miss Beyenberg win- 
ning special recognition in the “Queen of Sheba” aria. 
The violinists on the program were Harriet D. Walker, 
Mildred Maschmedt (absent) and Luella Lindsay. Misses 
Walker and Lindsay played works by De Beriot, Massenet 
and Kreisler with conspicuous success. An audience of 
fair size listened gratefully to the music. The next stu- 
dents’ recital is to take place January 12, 1917. 





Pietro A. Yon Prepares Unusual Program 
for Christmas at St. Francis Xavier’s Church 


P. A. Yon, organist and choirmaster at St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church, New York, will produce there the fol- 
lowing interesting program on Christmas: First mass, 
prelude, “Noél” by Gigout; “Pastoral” mass, by P. A. Yon; 
proper of the mass, Gregorian, Communion, “Theme and 
variations,” by Martini; solemn high mass, organ prelude; 
proper of the mass, Gregorian; ordinary of the mass, 
Missa “Veni Creator Spiritus” (new), P. A. Yon; offer- 
toire, “Hodie Christus”; organ prelude; vespers, organ pre- 
lude; “Psalm and Magnificat,” Gregorian, harmonized by 
P. A. Yon; hymn, P. A. Yon; “Alma Redemptoris” by 
Witt; “Dixit Maria” by William Eckardt; “Ave Verum” 
and “Tantum Ergo” for tenor solo and chorus by P. A. 
Yon, and postlude, organ solo. , 
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“WAG” GRAINGER WINS ’FRISCO 
Australian Artist Conquers as Pianist and Composer— 
His “Nutshell” Suite Considered Huge Piece 
of Musical Waggishness 








Percy Grainger’s opening in San Francisco on Friday 
last with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred 
Hertz conducting, was accompanied by as much applause 
for the Australian pianist and composer as could be paid 
to the most popular prima donna or tenor, which is the 
full limit. The house was filled to capacity. Recalls were 
many and persistent, but Grainger confined himself to the 
set numbers on the program, with no oe etitions. What he 
played first was the piano part in the Grieg concerto, which 
was remarkable principally because it showed Grainger as 
a most perfect ensemble player, responsive to everything, 
clear cut in ideas and taking the lead as a soloist without 
obtrusion, and technically fluent and commanding. Then 
he gave the audience, with orchestra, the “Nutshell.” The 
last mentioned composition surprised the audience, which 
is conservative in adopting really radical departures from 
long held ideals; but that the “Nutshell” is the embodiment 
of great waggishne ss and is really the hugest of all musical 
jokes w was the view generally accepted. The conducting of 
the “Nutshell” was a joy to see. Men in the orchestra 
smiled broadly as they played; Alfred Hertz beamed with 
glee. It was to the audience something like a “saturnalia 
of fun,” in the crude language of a circus poster. But 
Grainger was immediately accepted as a very remarkable 
pianist in the Grieg concerto; as a tonal wag of the first 
water as the composer of the “Nutshell.” 

The orchestra throughout was handled by Mr. Hertz very 
skillfully. 

This afternoon the concert of last Friday was repeated 
by Grainger and the symphony organization. 

Home Talent 

Iole Pastori, assisted by Eugenia Argiewicz-Bern, gave 
her opening concert in San Francisco, Monday evening, 
December 4, in the Scottish Rite Auditorium. Miss Pastori 
is a native of California, and society and musicians gener- 
ally thronged to hear her. They discovered that Miss 
Pastori has a voice of a very pleasing quality, and she 
received a very warm greeting from the people, who were 
enthusiastic to the end of the program. Mrs. Bern was 
also honored with much applause. 

Betty Drews gave a song recital at the St. Francis Hotel 
last Thursday evening. Anna Cora Winchell, representing 
the San Francisco Chronicle, writes: “She delivered her- 
self with warmth and color through a group of songs em- 
bracing Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Strauss and Wolf.” 


D. H. W. 


Cincinnati College of Music Notes 





In the piano recital given by Walter Gilewicz, of the 
College of Music faculty at the Odeon, music lovers were 
given another convincing demonstration of what a valua- 
ble acquisition this artist is to the practical, professional 
musical life of Cincinnati. His performances of the 
Brahms sonata in F minor, a Chopin group and the Liszt 
sonetto from “Années de Pélérinage,” were replete with 
technical brilliance and authority. The closing number, 
the Schulz-Evler-Strauss “Blue Danube,” resulted in an 
ovation for the player. 

Lillian Arkell Rixford, the well known concert organ- 
ist of the College of Music faculty entertained a large 
audience of music lovers at the Odeon. Mrs. Rixford 
captivated her hearers with the clarity of her phrasing in 
the Bach fugue in G major, followed by the works of 


such moderns as Felix Borowski, Louis Victor Saar, 
Shelley, Holloway, Scammell and Rene L. Becker. All 
were well received, the Saar works particularly, because 


he is a resident Cincinnati composer, and a colleague of 
the performer, to whom the compositions, a “Romance,” 

“Pastorale” and “Prelude Intermezzo,” were dedicated. 
Vocal saaleeae was furnished by Giacinto Gorno, the 
well known baritone, who contributed a group of songs 
in his customary artistic style. 

The fifth of the College of Music subscription concerts 
was given at the Odeon by William Morgan Knox, violin- 
ist, and Louise W. Church, pianist, two of the youngest 
members of the faculty. The program was made up of 
sonatas for violin and piano, and was effectively per- 
formed. 

The Nobles of the Mystic Shrine and their ladies were 
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entertained by the double quartet 
Music at the Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
the Liza Lehmann song garland, “The 
which was enthusiastically received, 
included Alma Bock and Virginia Seymour, 
Loretta Dockelmeyer and Sidona Smith, sopranos; Russell 
Dunham and Edwin Standor, tenors, and Robert Mac- 
Clellan and Clyde Knost, bassos, Stephen Maddock played 
the flute obligato and Miss Wontfield was the accompanist. 
It was given under the direction of Mr. Gantvoort. 

The work of the piano school of the College of Music 
was illustrated brilliantly by pupils from a class of Miss 
Westfield in an evening of concertos at the Odeon. A pro- 
gram of this character is admittedly a severe test for 
young musicians, yet it was delivered in faultless style. 
Ralph LeVine gave a spirited performance of the first 
movement of the Mendelssohn concerto in G minor, and 
Mary Tobin played Raff’s “Ode to Spring” with charm 
and freshness. Anna Cockburn offered Grieg’s slow move- 
ment from the concerto in A minor, playing in sincere 
style, with facile technic, and sense of musical proportion. 
Esther Sarber performed the Saint-Saéns “Wedding Cake” 
waltz with musical insight and a correct idea of values. 
Grace Clauve closed the program with Pierne’s concerto. 
She showed fleet fingers, and good musicianship. Sidona 
Smith, soprano from the class of Lino Mattioli, sang 
charmingly a group of songs by Alicia Scott and Taubert. 

Pupils from the class of Lillian Arkell Rixford, organ, 
gave an Odeon recital. ‘The entire program was very in- 
teresting, because of its variety and the efficient manner 
of its interpretation, The participants showed the results 
of thorough training. who acquitted themselves 


from the College of 
The singers offered 
Golden Threshold,” 
The double quartet 
contraltos . 


Those 


with more than ordinary credit were Helen Peters, Mary 
Weisenstein, Natalie Hubbell, Lillian Kreimer, Lucille 
Eilers, Bess Rudolph, Mary Layng Penn and James 
Johnston. 

Maunder’s Sethlehem” will be given at the Seventh 


Presbyterian Church, Madison Road and Cleinview avenue, 


on Christmas eve, at 7:45 o’clock, under George H. Moore, 
organist and director. 
Edwin Standor, tenor, and Walter Wood, pianist, from 


the classes of Lino Mattioli and Romeo Gorno, respective- 


ly, of the College of Music faculty, contributed to the 
musical program given at the Glendale town hall recently 

Not long ago, at the evening meeting of the Mother's 
Club at the Fairview School, Irma Lindenmeyer, pupil of 
the class of Hans Schroeder, of the College of Music 
faculty, sang several songs, enthusiastically received 

A quintet of musicians from the College of Music pre 
sented the musical numbers at the Elks’ Memorial Serv- 
ices at Maysville, Ky. The singers included Edna Brock- 


hoff, soprano; Elizabeth Langebrake, contralto; Russell 
Dunham, tenor, and George Segers, bass. Louise W. 
Church, pianist, played the instrumental numbers and ac 


companiments, and directed the program. 


Sarto Sings at Springfield 


Andrea Sarto added another success to the many already 
scored this season by his fine work as soloist with the 
Orpheus Club of Springfield, Mass., on December 13. Mr 
Sarto was intrusted with the part in Stanford's 
“Three Cavalier Songs” for baritone and chorus, the text 
by Browning. Said the Springfield Republican: 


solo 


Mr. Sarto was excellent in these and the vigor and clearness of 
his enunciation added much to the effect In addition, the soloist 
added two groups of songs which proved of exceptional interest 
because of the fine interpretation they received Continuing, the 
Republican said: He shows not only good training and artistic 


feeling, but unusual versatility 


Women’s Orchestral Society 


On November 28 the members of the Women’s Orches 
tral Society of New York, Theodore Spiering, conductor, 
met at the Marion Studio, Carnegie Hall, for an informal 
musicale. The Schirmer Quartet, comprised of members 
of the orchestra, played a ‘Haydn quartet in an intelligent 
and interesting manner. Ruth Hemper, a youthful and 
promising pupil of Theodore Spiering, interpreted a Nar- 
dini concerto with a full, rich tone of authority 

mandolin with a agent.— Boston 
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“They have triumphed in 28 countries” 





Los Angeles 
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Altoona, Pa.—On December 7, 
pianist ipp* ired at the Mishler 
md number of the Mishler musical 
ably assisted by Belle 


Theatre in the sec 
course. Mr. Go 
rwsky was Story, coloratura 
pran¢ 
Beaver, 
Conservatory of Music 


recital of Dr. Little's 
December 11 and 
a distinct musical circles here, Those 
vho participated in the program were Director Arthur 
Little, D. Allen Smith, Inez Reager-Harvey, 
a Sueur and Max Shapiro. Each artist was 
enthusiastic audience that filled 


Pa. he first faculty 
was given on 
proved event in 
Ke ginald 
hark s | 
varmly greeted by an 
the auditorium 
Charteston, Ill.—The Zoellner 
in interesting program at the 
Normal School on December 11 
_ Chillicothe, Ohio.—The third subscription concert in 
Community Series was given on Friday evening, 
December 8, in the Elks’ Hall, by John A. Hoffman, 
enor, and Frances Nash, pianist 
Cleveland, Ohic,.— The third concert of the 


String 
Eastern 


Quartet 
Illinois 


gave 
Stat 


People’s 


Course, Mrs, M. A. Fanning, manager, was given at 
Gray's Armory, Sunday afternoon, December 3. Fay 
Cord, soprano, and William Morse-Rummel, violinist, 
presented the program On Tuesday evening, De 


cember 5, the second artist's recital of the Fortnightly 


Musical Club was given by Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
at Gray’s Armory. Mme. Zeisler was greeted by a large 
“and enthusiastic audience Mrs. Hughes Ror Mrs 
Sanders, presented Frances Ingram, Theo Karle and 

















A Rare Gift Indeed’ | 


is the love for good music. And it is a rare privilege 
to be able to celebrate the Christmas holiday with 
the presentation of a piano that permits the fullest 


expression of musical art.. Such an instrument is the 


Q. B. Chase Piano 


The absolute purity of its tone, the beauty and 
dignity of its design, and the mechanical precision 
of its construction make it a Christmas offering of 
unequaled excellence. 

And in addition to making this Christmas merrier, an A. B 
Chase Piano will serve as an educational influence upon the 
children, quicken the whole family’sinterest in musical matters, 


and supply a boundless source of pleasure for years to come. 


The A. B. Chase Company 

















Leopold Godowsky, 


Herman Sandby at the third Friday musicale, Decem- 


ber 8 Arthur Fram was the accompanist for Miss In- 
gram and Mr. Sandby. Ellmer Zoller accompanied 
Mr. Karle T he Cleveland Trio, composed of Walter 


Logan, Nathan Fryer and Oscar Eiler, made its first 
appearance at the first concert of the Mendelssohn 
Club under the direetion of Ralph Everett Sapp, on 
Thursday evening, December 7.——Alice Crane Wrig- 
ley, pianist, gave a program of Russian music at the 
meeting of the Hiram College Club, of which she is 
president. May Mukle, cellist, and Charles E., 
Clemens, organist, gave a concert on December 7 at 
the Euclid Avenue Presbyterian Church for the benefit 
of the war relief fund. 

Columbia, S. C.—Manager F. F. Brown, of the Co- 
lumbia Theatre, has brought a number of good musical 
attrac tions to this city, among them being the Diaghileff 

Jallet Russe and Maud Powell.——The Monday After- 
noon Music Club will present in January and February 
the Flonzaley Quartet, Eddy Brown and Helen Stan- 
ley Susan Webb, former pupil of Theodore Spier- 
ing, and a member of the faculty of the Chicora Col- 
lege for Women, gave her annual recital here recently. 

Mrs. Bostick, music critic of the Columbia Record, 
and Martha Dwight, ‘music critic of The State, deserve 
praise for the steady encouragement given local talent. 


Robert Allen, teacher of singing, is busy with a 
large class. 
Davenport, Ia.—The Russian Symphony Orchestra 


performances here recently——-The Iowa 
Federation of Music Clubs, of which Nora Wiese, of 
Davenport, is president, held its first convention at 
Davenport the week of November 27.——J. Edwin John- 
baritone and artist-pupil of L. C. Canterbury, won 


gave two 


son, 
the contest in voice which was held before the Iowa 
Federation of Music Clubs. Ella Bear, of Des Moines, 


is the winner of the piano contest.——The Tri-City Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ludwig Becker, conductor, gave its 
first concert on November 28 at the Burtis Theatre. 
This was the first concert of a series of eight to be given 
during the year in the tri-cities, Rock Island, Daven 
port and Moline. Myrtle Elvyn was the soloist, play 
ing the Grieg concerto and a group of solo numbers. 
Houston, Tex.— Marcella Craft made a special trip to 
appear here December to. Her wide reputation at 
tracted an audience of over 5,000 people, and her de 
lightful work and well chosen program amply sus 


tained that reputation, Leo Ornstein gave = an 
unusually interesting concert recently. Reinald Wer 
renrath gave a lecture-recital before the Treble Clef 
Club, encompassing the seemingly impossible—-that of 
improvement over his last appearance here. Due to 
the efforts of M. E. Foster, the Ballet Russe played 
here December 4 and 5 before enthusiastic audiences. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—Vera Barstow and Leo Ornstein 
gave a joint recital at the Norden Club, Thursday even- 
ing, December 14, under the auspices of the Jamestown 
Conservatory of Music. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Cherniavsky Trio appeared on 
December 1 here under Myrtle Irene Mitchell’s man- 
agement, giving an amazing and never to be forgotten 
performance of the Arensky trio in D minor. The 
ensemble of these gifted artists is spontaneous, won- 
derful.x——David Grosch conducted an excellent per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's “St. Paul” at the Polytech- 
nic, Wednesday evening, the chorus being made up 
of students. The soloists were Gustaf Holmquist, of 
Chicago, Mrs. Allen Taylor, Mrs. Raymond Havens 
and Paroni Witte. Members of the Symphony Orches- 
tra assisted. On Saturday afternoon, December 9, 
Jessie Crosby gave an entertaining hour at the Athe- 
naeum, illustrating the color music idea of Fannie Huey 
with a dozen children under six years of age.——Louise 
Parker gave an interesting talk on “The Valkyrie,” 






concert Tuesday evening, December 5, in the Grand 
Avenue Temple. The Kansas City Association of 
Organists met recently in the Westport Presbyterian 
Church. The program was given by Hans C. Feil, 
organist, and Mrs. Feil, soprano. Herman Springer 
gave a delightful program of Schubert’s songs in the 
Westport High School recently ——Otto H. Tiede, after 
an absence of one year, has resumed the position he 
held for so many years as organist and choir director 
of St. Peter’s Church. The choir gave a delightful 
concert under his direction recently. Esther G. 
Shaw is giving a series of monthly Saturday afternoon 
musicales at her studio, presenting a large number of 
her serious students. Emma C. Williams’ pupils 
were heard recently at her studio. The Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra, Carl Busch conductor, gave their 
second concert of the season on Tuesday afternoon, 
December 12. Louis Graveure, baritone, was the as- 
sisting soloist, and his work was greatly enjoyed by 
the large audience. Teresa Carrefio appeared at the 
Willis Wood Theatre, Friday afternoon, December 1, 
being the second attraction of Myrtle Irene Mitchell’s 
series of concerts.——Ruth Standish Cady presented the 
following vocal students at her studio: Marion Brown, 
Ida Lee Coffin, George Arnold, Ralph Simcock and 
Mrs. R. B. Deagle——-Anna St. John presented Evelyn 
Sonne in a piano recital in the Christian Church, as- 
sisted by ones Davies, contralto.——Jack Lloyd 
Crouch, pupil of Virginia Tisdale Stroud, gave a piano 
recital in Sweet Springs, Mo., some weeks ago,—— 
Margaret Ross, Dorothy de Sanno and Helen Hughes, 
vocal students of O. W. Rothenburger, were presented 
at a musicale given in his studio.—lHelen O. Palmer’s 
piano pupils gave the first of a series of recitals at her 
home studio last week. Mrs. George P. Snyder pre- 
sented a group of vocal students last, week in Dellen- 
beck Ha 

Madison, Wis.—The First Regiment Band, of this 
city, Major J. E. Saugstad, conductor, is giving a series 
of concerts here this winter. The first was given on 
October 29, the second on November 26, and the third 
on December 17.———On Tuesday evening, December 12 
the annual yuletide festival of the Madison Choral 
Union took place in the University Armory.——The 
Madison Orchestral Association had its opening concert 
on Tuesday evening, December 5. The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, provided 
the program. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—George A. Moeller, president of 
the A Capella Chorus, has unbounded faith in the high 
merit of that organization under the able direction of 
William Boeppler; and a like faith in Milwaukee’s will- 
ingness to respond to music promoted on solid business 
principles. This two-fold faith has inspired Mr. Moel- 
ler to undertake big things and to carry them through. 
Last year he gave the greatest series of concerts under 
single management Milwaukee has ever known, and 
this year we are enjoying a second series of equally 
great stellar attractions at the same nominal prices per 
season tickets. The interesting part of last year’s pro- 
gram was that every concert materialized exactly as 
advertised, without a hitch, or change, or broken prom- 
ise. To this one fact Mr. Moeller ascribes a large de- 
gree of the eagerness for season tickets displayed at the 
very beginning of the sale this year (500 more than 
originally planned for sale having been disposed of), 
and on this response Mr. Moeller has built his belief 
that any town enjoys and upholds music when presented 
on a business level. Kreisler gave the third concert 
of this year’s series, playing to a capacity house-—— 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra has given two beau- 
tiful concerts of the series of eight. The attendance 
this year is notably improved; the appreciation stimu- 
lating, and we really have nothing to complain of ex- 
cept the atrocious blue stage setting which puts our 
nerves on edge and damages the atmosphere. Con- 
ductor Stock deserves greater consideration.——One of 
the most important factors in the musical life of Mil- 
waukee is the work of Eolia Carpenter, head of the 
vocal department of Milwaukee-Downer College. Miss 
Carpenter, during her several years’ incumbency of the 
position, has enjoyed the gratification of seeing the 
department increase in extent and development to a 
































Rorwalt, Opio third in her series on the “Nibelungen Lied,” Thurs- fine degree, which is only a fitting return for the work 
day morning, December 7, in her studio.— The Kal- and devotion she has bestowed upon demands made 
eee tenborns, assisted by Elsie Baker, gave a delightful upon her. Miss Carpenter gives her work the advan- 
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tage of culture and training gained through conscien- 
tious study in this country and abroad, and adds to this 
a glowing enthusiasm which cannot fail to inspire her 
students with a will to work and ambition to attain 
the mastery of their art. That they do attain pleasing 
degree of that mastery is evidenced by their work; they 
sing with intelligence, taste, and a decided beauty of 
tone. Milwaukee appreciates Miss Carpenter. The 
new season for the Auditorium Symphony Orchestra 
has opened auspiciously. The concerts are well at- 
tended,s and there is much enthusiasm over the work 
accomplished by Mr. Zeitz and his men. 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich.—The chorus and orchestra of 
the Central State Normal School gave Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” on Sunday evening, December 10, in Normal 
Hall. Mach praise is due George Edwin Knapp, con- 
ductor, for the excellent work accomplished. The as- 
sisting artists were Helen Clarke Moore, soprano; 
Melissa Segrist-Knapp, contralto; William J. Cooper, 
tenor; Collins Brock, bass, and Hazel Everingham, 
pianist. 

New Haven, Conn.—-The second Symphony Orches- 
tra concert of the season was held, December 5, in Wool- 
sey Hall. Professor Parker conducted the orchestra and 
Irma Seydel, violinist, appeared as soloist———The New- 
bury organ, in Woolsey Hall, Yale University, which 
has been in process of reconstruction and enlargment 
since last March, has just been completed. According 
to recent statistics this is the third largest organ in 
the world. A series of organ recitals are to be given 
upon the new organ by Professor Jepson. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Rowland D. Williams has 
been elected director of the large choir of the First 
Baptist Church. Lillian Dechman is the organist of 
this church. The Boston Music Company is featur 
ing a new piano composition by Alfred Price Quinn, 
of this city, in their latest announcement. Albert 
Hildebrandt, of Baltimore, a well known connoisseur, 
collector and maker of violins, was a recent visitor 
here.———Olive Day, of the faculty of the Musical Art 
Institute, gave her initial recital on December 13. 

A violin quartet, consisting of Isador Bransky and 
three of his pupils, Genet Byefield, Dorothy Hoffman 
and Anna Schapero, was heard recently in the High 
School Auditorium.——John McCormack gave a recital 
here recently. As usually is the case when John Me- 
Cormack sings, the auditorium was crowded to over- 
flowing, and it was a matter of about twenty minutes 
after scheduled time that the concert was begun be- 
cause of the noise and confusion created by standees. 

Notwithstanding all this McCormack seemingly failed 
to lose his good humor and continued with his pro- 
gram, which was a great success. The San Carlo 
Opera Company gave three performances here recently, 
with only a piano and harmonium as an orchestra, ow- 
ing to local labor disputes»——The fourth annual ses 
sion of the State Music Teachers’ Association was held 
on December t and 2, here. The following are the offi- 
cers of the organization: Mary E. Wharton, president; 
Charles Haubiel, vice-president; Fredrik Holmberg, 
vice-president at large; Frances Smith Catron, secre- 
tary-treasurer.——-The second meeting of the Ladies’ 
Music Club took place on November 11. The program, 
which was in commemoration of the 300th anniversary 
of William Shakespeare’s death, was participated in by 
Mrs. Donelly Reid and Mrs. H. A. Gotthold.——Reinald 
Werrenrath was recently heard here in a recital which 
was a striking example of artistic finish. The Boston 
Opera Company will be heard here in March. Ru- 
dolph Ganz will be among the attractions for the win- 

ter months. Edgar Cooke, tenor, is a recent addition 
to the local teaching fraternity. The Music Study 
Club, organized last year, is continuing its regular 
monthly meetings. ; 

Omaha, Neb.— Oscar Seagle, baritone, was the soloist 
at the first recital of a course of six being presented 
here by Evelyn McCaffrey. His voice and art were the 
climax of beauty and polish, A recital by Frederick 
W. Freemantel, with Mrs. Freemantel at the piano, 
brought out a large audience of friends and admirers 

A recital by [Fritz Kreisler, assisted by Carl Lam 
son, formed the third number in the local Associated 
Retailers’ series, Thomas J. Kelly delivered an un 
usually interesting lecture on “Music and Psychology’ 
recently before the Omaha Woman’s Club. Frances 
Nash gave a piano recital here recently under the man 
agement of Evelyn McCaffrey. As usual Miss Nash 
gave great pleasure by her excellent interpretations and 
charming individuality of style. 

Paterson, N. J.—On Thanksgiving night, at the 
Church of the Redeemer, under the direction of Chrys- 
tal Brown, Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Percy 
Hemus, baritone, and Wassily Besekirsky, violinist, ap- 
peared in association with the choir. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—On Wednesday evening, December 
13, T. Carl Whitmer gave an analytical talk, with piano 
illustrations by William H. Oetting and Charles N. 
Boyd on Wagner’s “Nibelungen Ring” program, which 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor, presented November 18 and 19 in Pittsburgh 

Rock Island, Ill.—Maud Powell, the eminent violin- 
ist, appeared here under the auspices of the Rock Island 
Musical Club, on November 24. 

Sacramento, Cal.—Percy Grainger, pianist, gave a re 
cital before the Saturday Club, on December 4. Beside 
his own compositions he played works by Grieg, Bach- 
Busoni, Chopin, Albeniz, and Dutch peasant songs and 
dances arranged by Julius Rontgen. 

Seattle, Wash.—The Philharmonic Orchestra gave its 
first concert of a series of symphony programs, Decem- 
ber 7, with Eleanore Osborne-Buckley, soprano, soloist. 
The orchestral numbers were Mendehasia’s “Ttalian” 
symphony, Grieg’s lyric suite, op. 54, and two Grainger 
numbers.——J. D. A. Tripp, pianist, gave a successful 
concert November 29. A pupil and ten year old prod- 
igy, Nellie Harrison, also played——Mme. Hanson, 
soprano, of Vancouver, B. C., and Mrs. A. J. Gibson, 





of Victoria, B. C., were recent visitors here-——Among 
other recent events were the concerts of the Nordica 
Choral Ciub, the Schubert Club, the Philharmonic 
“pop” concert and a recital by Mme. Hollinshead-Hub- 
bell, vocalist-——Those appearing in the Northwest 
Artists’ course already this season are: Mrs. Edgar 
Martin Rogers, pianist, of Everett; Pauline Miller Chap- 
man, dramatic mezzo soprano, of Portland; Abby 
Whiteside, pianist, of Portland; Fritz Kloepper, bari- 
tone, of Tacoma; and J. Hutchinson, of Portland, and 
R. L. Schofield, of Tacoma, accompanists. 

Sherman, Texas.—Students at the Kidd-Key Con 
servatory of Music and Art have enjoyed a number of 
opportunities so far this season to listen to excellent 
solo artists. In October, Ralph Leopold gave a pro- 
gram of works by Bach-Tausig, Schytte, Chopin, Ravel, 


Debussy, Sauer and Wagner-Brassin. A month later 
he appeared before the Federated Women’s Club of 
Texas, in the Kidd-Key auditorium. On November 


23 Hans Richard, the Swiss pianist, presented a group 
of his artist-pupils in recital, the program including con 
certos by Grieg, Rubinstein, and Liszt, and a Brahms 
sonata. Wilson Fraser, of the Conservatory faculty, 
gave a program of compositions by Bach-Saint-Saéns, 
MacDowell, Godowsky and Chopin, on Wednesday 
evening, November 29. 

St. John, N. B.—On December 5, the Misses Lugrin 
gave a delightful concert at the Germain Street Insti 
tute, which was greatly enjoyed by a large audience. 
Louise Anderson, soprano; Captain D, B. Pidgeon, 
baritone; Muriel Ford, pianist, and Harry Dunlop, ac 
companist, participated in the program, The Arts 
Club met on Tuesday, December 12, to consider the ad 
visability of continuing the club this winter. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Herbert Foster Sprague recently gave 
his forty-second organ recital before a large audience 
at Trinity Church. Mr. Sprague was assisted by Mrs. 
Edward Affleck, vocalist. 

Utica, N. Y.—The Haydn Male Chorus recently ren 
dered the cantata “The Martyrs,” at the Avon Theatre. 
They were assisted by Violet Dalziel, soprano; Joseph 
Mathieu, tenor, and Jackson Clyde Kinsey, basso. 

Washington, D. C.—The District of Columbia Chap 
ter of the American Guild of Organists, Professor 
Harry Wheaton Howard, dean, gave the third public 
service concert at St. John’s Church, on December 7, 
under the direction of Henry H. Freeman, assisted by 
Paul Bleyden, tenor; Arthur C. Gorbach, bass, and the 
choir of St. John’s Church. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Julia Culp, mezzo-soprano, gave 
a song recital at the City Opera House on November 
29. It was the second of the series to be given this 
season under the auspices of the Morning Musicales. 
Coenraad V. Bos accompanied Miss Culp and also 
played several solo numbers. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Philadelphia Orchestra gave 
its first concert in a series of five at the Playhouse, No 
vember 12, Mr. Stokowski, director. Plans are under 
way to form an oratorio society which will produce only 
the master works. Mr. Carpenter already has received 
a number of subscriptions toward the support of the 
movement. A small fee will be charged as dues unui 
a concert is given. Gathy Sellers gave an organ re 
cital on November 16, at the Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 





At a Czech lecture, given recently, it was stated that 
Bohemia is heart and soul with the Allies. This is good 
news. We can continue to play Dvorak’s “Humoreske” to 
our heart’s content and with our soul’s clear conscience ! 
london Musical News. 


MacDOWELL CLUB ENTERTAINED 
BY “THE NEW DAY” 


David Bispham, Edith Chapman Goold and Heinrich 
Meyn Among Leaders in the Cast 





The New York MacDowell Club gave its Christmas 
festival last Friday and Saturday evenings, December 15 
and 16, by presenting a Christmas mystery entitled “The 
New Day,” in the charming auditorium of the club house 

“The New Day” was written by Juliet Tompkins Pottle, 
produced under the direction of Douglas J. Wood, with 
music by Mabel Wood Hill, and a children’s dance ar- 
ranged by Lewis M. Isaacs 

The scene of this whimsical little mystery play was laid 
“somewhere in space.” Father Time, splendidly played 
and sung by David Bispham, sends the Moon and a very 
realistic Cyclone to still the troubled bickerings upon the 
earth. When neither succeeds, he calls his faithful but 
lazy Calendar and the Months, the Sun and the Days to 
decide between them which day shall be set aside for 
Christmas, believing that the spirit of Christmas alone can 
still the troubled earth. When dissension follows among 
the Months and Days, after many pretty songs and dances, 
Father Times leaves and returns soon after with the New 
Day, which shall embody the true spirit of Christmas on 
Earth. 

Mr. Bispham sang and acted the leading role with fine 
fervor. His characterization was excellent. A_ beautiful 
duet was delightfully sung by Mr. Bispham and Edith 
Chapman Goold, and another by Mrs. Goold as the Moon 
and Heinrich Meyn as the Sun. Several other ensembles 
were well given, and at the end came the lovely “Stille 
Nacht, Heilige Nacht,” and “Come, All Ye Faithful,” in 
which the audience was invited to join 

Sesides the singers already mentioned, the others who 
took part in the play were Theodore E. Steinway as 
Calendar, D. Putnam Brinley as Cyclone, and Hobart 
Nichols, Martin Richardson, Perry Averill, Marian Whit 
man, Ellen Chater, Grace Cole, Mrs. Benjamin A. Morton, 
Paul M. Goold, Mrs. Hamlin Garland, Mrs. H. Durant 
Cheever, W. Carman Roberts and William Howard Hart 
as the twelve months. Little Frances Hoge was a be 
witching New Day, and seven little girls from the Helen 
Moeller School sang and danced as the days of the week 





Leginska’s Successes 





The success of Ethel Leginska in Detroit has resulted in 
her re-engagement by the Central Concert Company of 
that city for another concert on January 2. A telegram 
was received by her managers, Haensel & Jones, this 
morning requesting this date and asking permission to put 
three hundred chairs upon the stage. It seems that “the 
Paderewski of Women Pianists has found a place in the 
heart of the Automobile City. Columbus, Ohio, has also 
telegraphed for a return engagement of Leginska, The 
Woman's Club of that city states that while their Memo 
rial Hall seats 3,000, they would also like permission to 
put “the customary 400 seats on the stage.” 


Schneider’s Music Performed 

On a recent occasion at Mills’ College, Oakland, Cal 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Schneider gave a recital of piano 
and vocal music including several of the works of Mr. 
Schneider. His wife sang “Deep Sea Pearl” and “The 
Eagle,” both of which made their customary deep impres 
sion on the audience. The rest of the numbers on the pro 
gram were by Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Strauss and 
Debussy. 
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Seagle 





Oscar Seagle in Boston Recital shows his right to be ranked 
among the significant interpréters of the day.— The Post, Boston. 





His voice has a quality which is not only beat 
pretation Mr. Sez igle’s diction was unexceptionab 
and textual accentuation he showed his right to be 


day.—Boston Post. 


An example of an excellent song program, su 
recital given by Oscar Seagle.—Journal, Boston 


combining elegance with repose in a delivery of tl 





Mr. Seagle’ s career has been one of unusual at 
His voice is of beautiful quality, remarkable range 


| 
| = delightfully presented, or for the more fervent apy 


Baritone in rare program excels in skillful’ use of light voice and in characterization. | 
delight to hear Mr. Seagle accomplished as linguist and phonetician as well as \ 


— and responsiveness were noteworthy characteristics 


itiful but distinctive. It is a refined voice In intes 
le, and in characterizing by means of tone color 


ranked among the significant interpreters of the 


ig with fine style and spirit, was furnished at the 


Wis i 
vocalist and interpreter, 


1ese varying moods and conceits.—Boston Globe 


1d widesvread interest both in America and Europe 

and great power. Yet, in spite of its bigness, eas 
s whether the demand was for the sotto voice s 
peal of a dramatic song foston Advertiser 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Emma Dambmann Enterprising — Klibansky 
Pupils’ Engagements—Brounoff in Four Rus- 
sian Recitals—Lisbet Hoffmann Notices— 

Elizabeth Topping’s Pianism—Antoinette 
Ward Pupils at Chickering Hall—New 
York Banks’ Glee Club Concert—Val- 
entine’s High School Orchestra 





Grace Baum, a contralto pupil of Mme. Dambmann, 


ing twice at the November 26 operatic concert of the 
Aborn Opera Company. She-is doing excellent work, 
as much dramatic ability and a very attractive stage 
presence 

Angelina Cappelano returns soon from France, where 
he has been doing hospital work, January 8, the first 
concert and ball of the Southland Singers, Mme. Damb 


mann, founder and president, takes place at Hotel Plaza 
Philip James is the efficient conductor, and the orgam 
doing praiseworthy and interesting work, giv 
artistic choral singing, and 
singers and musi 


zation 4 
ing its members training in 
encouraging American composers, 


cians 
Klibansky Pupil’s Engagements 


Betsy Lane Shepherd has been engaged to sing at the 
concerts of the New York Liederkranz, January 9. ; 
Gilbert Wilson will sing December 24, in Saint-Saens 
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“Christmas Oratorio,” at the Lewis Avenue _Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, and January 1 in “The Mes- 
siah,” at the Apollo Club, Steubenville, Ohio, and Anne 
Murray Hahn, in Scranton, Pa., December 26. Lalla 
B. Cannon sang with great success at the first concert 
of the Glee Club of the Y. M. C. A., December 13. She 
had to give several encores. 


Brounoff in Four Russian Recitals 


December 11, Platon Brounoff gave two recitals on 
Russian music at Public School 88, Brooklyn, where he 
Russian folksongs and songs of Russian com- 
posers. He also played piano pieces, and was enthu- 
siastically received. He had to cut his program because 
of an appearance at Cooper Union, where the audience 
patiently waited to greet its old favorite, Brounoff. He 
was kept on the stage for twenty-five minutes, singing 
Russian and Jewish folksongs, and playing his piano 
works. November 24, he gave a recital at Philadelphia, 
where, it seems, he is well liked. 


sang 


Lisbet Hoffmann Notices 


Lisbet Hoffmann, pianist, whose appearances in New 
York, Chicago and the West have frequently been noted 
in the MustcaL Courier, was in charge of a musicale at 
Laurel House, Lake wood, N. J., a fortnight ago. Of 
her playing two local papers ‘said: 
fortunate enough to be present had 
treat, a musicale given by artists in a faultless manner. 

Selections were given by the following artists: Mrs. Riccardo 
Martin, Lisbeth Hoffmann, and Gerald Maas. Mrs. Wilfred Klamroth 
and Helen Erskine, accompanists.—Lakewood Journal. 


Those who were a rare 





Lisbet Hoffmann, director of music at Miss Walker’s School, had 
charge of the affair and much credit is due her for the excellence 
of the music provided. Miss Hoffmann is a well known pianist and 
instructor. Miss Hoffmann contributed two groups of piano 
-of which she has made 


solos, her rendering of the Liszt numbers 
a special study—receiving great applause. Her associates on the 
program were Mrs. Riccardo Martin, mezzo-soprano, whose singing 


was much appreciated, especially the group of Hungarian and Rus- 


gian folksongs. Gerald Maas, cellist, furnished pleasure with his 
artistic playing. The accompanists were Mrs. Wilfred Klamroth and 
Helen Erskine.—Lakewood Citizen. 


Elizabeth Topping’s Pianism 


Elizabeth Topping played at a private musicale on 
Henselt, Cui, 


West 114th street, works by Beethoven, I 4 
Schubert, Liszt and Chopin. Miss Topping’s brilliant 
and at the same time poetically inspired playing is al- 


On this occasion she played 


ways highly enjoyable. 
exceptionally well. 


Antoinette Ward Pupils at Chickering Hall 


Half a dozen artist-pupils of Antoinette Ward par- 
ticipated in a recital with similar pupils of Sergei Kli- 
bansky at Chickering Hall, December 16. The play- 
ing and singing were enjoyed by a good audience. These 
affairs, under the direction of Homer Emerson Wil- 
liams, are of a distinctive character. 


New York Banks’ Glee Club Concerts 


The opening concert of the thirty-eighth season of 
the New York Banks’ Glee Club, H. R. Humphries, 
musical director, took place in Carnegie Hall, Decem- 
ber 11, with the following soloists: Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd, soprano; Alois Trnka, violinist; Frederick Wheel- 
er, bass; William A. Jones, organist, and Giuseppe 
Dinelli, accompanist. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, the talented artist- 
pupil of Sergei Klibansky, whose ability to develop sing- 
ers of the highest merit is well known in New York, 
was heard in the following numbers: Aria “Depuis le 
iour, from “Louise” (Charpentier), and “Aloha Oc” 
(H. M. Queen Liliuokalani), arranged by A. F. M. 
Custance. So enthusiastic was her reception. that 
“Aloha Oe” had to be repeated and an encore added to 
her group of songs in English. In the large auditorium 
her sweet and mellow voice was heard to best advan- 
tage, revealing power and breadth, in addition to fine 
control and artistic feeling. 


Valentine’s High School Orchestra 


conductor of music at Newtown High 
N. J., presented a concert of much 
The orchestral 
(Herold); “The 


C. I. Valentine, 
School, Elmhurst, 
interest at that school December 7. 
numbers included “Zampa,” overture 
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To describe the technical features of her performance 
would be to enumerate the items of the pianist’s art.- Fe 
Henderson in N Sun 

She rises above every living player of her sex.—Sigmund 


ning Mail 
rk by her exceptional playing. —P. V. R 
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A source of constant pleasure—New York Herald. 


EVERY OTHER CRITIC IN NEW YORK USED 
PHRASES EQUALLY FLATTERING. DO YOU REA- 
LIZE THAT THIS YOUNG BRAZILIAN GIRL IS 
THE GREATEST LIVING WOMAN PIANIST! 














Red Mill” (Herbert); Beethoven’s C major symphony, 
and there were violin, vocal and piano solos. Mr. Val- 
entine’s excellent work is bearing splendid fruit. 


Pupil of Alexander Berne Makes Fine Start 


Nelson Oertel, assisted by Gerald Maas, cellist, gave a 
piano recital on era evening, December 14, at Recital 
Hall, Newark, N. J. His program consisted of a Chopin 
group, some numbers by Scarlatti-Tausig, Grieg, Debussy, 
Henselt, Paderewski, Scriabin and Strauss-Tausig. From 
all accounts the young pianist has made a fine beginning. 
Mr. Oertel has studied with Alexander Berne for over five 
years 

Gerald Maas, the successful cellist, played two groups con- 


sisting of numbers by Tartini, Schumann, Popper and 

Tschaikowsky. 

NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Alice Nielsen at People’s Symphony Concert, Decem- 
ber 24 





A special Christmas program has been arranged for the 
second orchestral concert of the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs at Carnegie Hall, Sunday, December 24, at 3:15 p. m. 
Among other numbers will be Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” Bee- 
thoven’s “Emperor” concerto for piano, played by Pauline 
Mallet-Prevost ; a Bach arioso for string orchestra; a 
Christmas carol, “Stille Nacht,” sung by twenty female 
voices with string accompaniment, and “Rejoice Greatly” 
from “The Messiah” for colorature mo me the “Dream 
Pantomime” from ‘ ‘Hansel and Gretel” and the finale of 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Mazeppa.” 

In order to encourage the splendid work which this or- 
ganization is doing to popularize good music, Alice Nielsen 
has donated her art to the cause, and will be heard in 
numbers especially in keeping with ‘the Christmas spirit. 


Violinist Will Play for People’s Symphony Fund 


Helen Helms, the young violinist who was “discovered” 
at one of the extension concerts of the People’s Symphony 
Concerts, will give a recital at public school No. 62, Hester 
and Essex streets, Thursday evening, December 28, at 8:15, 
for the benefit of the People’s Symphony Concerts En- 
dowment Fund. 


Chamber Music, Aeolian Hall, January 2 


New York Chamber Music Society concert, Aeolian Hall, 
January 2 


Second Haarlem Philharmonic Society Musicale 


The second musicale of the Haarlem Philharmonic So- 
ciety of the city of New York will be held in the Astor 
Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, this Thursday morn- 
ing, December 21, at 11 o'clock. The artists are Belle Story, 
coloratura-soprano; Tom Dobson, tenor and composer, and 
Wilfred, the lute player. The usual reception will precede 
the musical program. 

Evelyn Starr, January 3 


_Evelyn Starr, violinist, in her second Aeolian Hall re- 
cital, Wednesday afternoon, January 3. Her program in- 
cludes‘ Vitali’s famous chaconne (by request), the Mozart 
concerto in D major, and Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade Melan- 


colique,” with numbers by Tor Aulin and Sarasate. 
George F. Boyle’s New York Appearance, January 2 


George F. Boyle, the young Australian pianist-composer, 
in his first New York recital of the season at Aeolian Hall, 
Tuesday afternoon, January 2. Making his first concert ap- 
pearance in Sydney haute. at the age of seven, Mr. 
Boyle has toured New Zealand, Australia, England, Ger- 
many, Holland, and France, both as solo pianist, orchestral 
soloist and as conductor of the principal European orches- 
tras. Mr. Boyle has also conducted his own compositions 
with the leading American orchestras. Some of these com- 
positions will be included in the program being arranged 
for January 2, which promises an interesting afternoon. 


Merle Alcock With Nylic Society 
Merle Alcock, contralto, has been engaged to appear as 


soloist with the Nylic Society, Bruno Huhn, at the concert 
to be given January 25, 1917, at Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Miller Vocal Art-Science Recital 
—Gescheidt Pupils Sing 





An interesting song recital by Miller Vocal Art Science 
advanced pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt was given Decem- 
ber 14, at the residence of Dr. Frank E. Miller, 17 West 
Fifty-fourth street, New York. 

Six of the young artist pupils were heard in a program 
of songs that was varied and exacting, showing the re- 
markable results achieved by practical application of this 
method of tone production. The work done was so con- 
spicuous that it would seem invidious to review the sing- 
ing of each, although Irene Williams and Glesca Nichols 
should have a word of special praise. In a number of songs 
of extreme difficulty, Miss Williams exhibited adequate 
power and breadth as well as musical understanding, while 
Mrs. Nichols gave much pleasure with her sweet voice and 
personality. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the entertainment 
was a continuation of the series of lectures on “The Seven- 
fold Pathway of Voice,” given by Dr. Miller. In a lucid 
and comprehensive manner the new theories of Vocal Art 
Science of which he is the founder and exponent are de- 
fined in these intimate talks, and different phases in the 
procedure of the system are demonstrated by means of vo- 
calises by the students, inserted during the course of the 
lecture. 

The pupils taking part in the program were Violet Dal- 
ziel, Virginia Los Kamp, Frances Miller, Glesca Nichols, 
Maude D. Tweedy, Irene Williams, Franklin Karples, Fred- 
erick Patton and Howard Remig. 
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THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS 


Mme. Matzenauer, Soloist Thursday and Friday; Elman 
on Sunday 





Margarete Matzenauer was the soloist at the Thursday 
evening, December 14 and Friday aiternoon, December 15, 
Philharmonic Society concerts. Tschaikowsky’s “Letter” 
scene from “Eugen Onegin” for contralto and orchestra, 
and Wagner’s “Immolation” scene from the “Gétterdam- 
merung” were the vocal numbers selected. Mme. Matz- 
enauer was in luscious voice and through all the detail of 
these taxing numbers exhibited her extraordinary vocal 
powers and skill. She displayed another phase of her 
extraordinary versatility by singing the “Onegin” aria in 
the original Russian. She was the recipient of her usual 
sincere and sustained applause, being recalled to the stage 
several times. 

The novelty at these concerts, though not to New York 
symphonic audiences, was the Sibelius’ symphony, No. 2, 
in D major. This was given worthy reading by Mr. Stran- 
sky’s forces. It is characterized by pleasing melody and 
marked rhythm, and brings forward the folksongs. of 
Finland, It is a work which should figure frequently on 
symphonic programs. Strauss’ tone poem, “Death and 
Transfiguration,” op. 24, was the other purely orchestral 
number, and its delivery likewise brought forth enthusias- 
tic applause from the large audience present. 


Sunday, December 17 


For the Sunday afternoon concert of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Mr. Stransky picked out a most unusual sym- 
phony, Gade’s first in C minor, which has already passed 
the allotted three score and ten of life and, after this last 
flicker, will undoubtedly pass on to the eternal rest which 
its lack of interest for the present day justifies. It was 
well played, as were also the Liszt symphonic poem, “Les 
Preludes,” one of Mr. Stransky’s best bits of conducting, 
and the dainty ballet suite from Delibes’ “Sylva,” which 
was delightfully done. 

Mischa Elman was the soloist in the Bruch concerto. 
Crowned with a bandage, the result of a recent accident, 
he gave a very excellent performance of the well known 
work; indeed perhaps it was the accident which jolted 
him back into his old time form, for aside from the tech- 
nical perfection which always characterizes his work, there 
was a noticeable absence of those exaggerations both 
physical and musical which have marred his work through 
the first part of the present season. Elman was himself 
again and the audience recognized it in the tumult of ap- 
plause which followed the completion of the concerto, 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Harold Henry, pianist, with the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans.; the Southwestern College, Winfield, 
Kans.; on Alice Holman’s series at San Antonio, Texas; 


Huntsville, Texas, and the Virginia 
Va., in January. 


with Inez Powell, at 
Intermont College of Bristol, 
Christine Miller, contralto; Paul Althouse, 
Metropolitan Opera, and Carl Schlegel, baritone 
Metropolitan Opera, at the North Shore Festival, 
ton, Ill, the week of May 27, 1917. 
Vera Barstow, violinist; Leo Ornstein, pianist—joint re- 
cital with Norden Club, Jamestown, N. Y., December 14. 
Olga Samaroff, to play the Brahms D minor piano con- 
certo with the Chicago Orchestra, December 15 and 16, in 
Chicago. 
Merle 


tenor of the 
of the 
Evans- 


contralto, as soloist with the New York 


Alex ck, 


Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, on 
February 14, 1917, Oswego, N. Y. 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor, in Handel’s “The Messiah,” with 


London, Ont., January 1. 


the Musical Art Society, 
Greta Torpadie, soprano, in joint 


Today, December 21, 


recital with Hans Kindler, cellist, at the Cricket Club, 
Germantown, Pa., the second of Miss Torpadie’s recitals 
with Mr. Kindler. The first, which met with exceedingly 


iavorable comment from the New York press, took place 
at the Comedy Theatre, New York, November 15. 

Miss Torpadie’s program will include Scandinavian 
songs, the success of which has gained considerable acclaim 
for her during the past season. 

Merced de Pifia and Roger de Bruyn, in a Reading ( Pa.) 
costume recital December 28. This is a private engage- 
ment for the Shriners. 

Haensel & Jones Artists 


Christine Miller, soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, in Auburn, N. Y., March 20, 1917. Orchestral 
and concert appearances for the popular American con- 
tralto accumulate steadily far into the next season. 

Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan tenor, and Zabetta 
3renska, American mezzo soprano (Mrs. Althouse), in 
joint recital, Erie, Pa., on March 9. 

Under the auspices of the Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Harper C. Maybee, director of the de- 
partment of music, Paul Althouse, tenor, in joint recital 
with Frances Ingram, Saturday evening, March 10, 

In the Providence (R. I.) Sunday afternoon series, un- 
der the direction of Antoinette Hall-Whytock, Paul 
Althouse and Merle Alcock, in joint recital, April 15; 
Ethel Leginska, pianist, April 29; Margarete Matzenauer, 
prima donna of the Metropolitan, and Germaine Schnitzer, 
pianist, in joint recital on February 18. 


Dr. Carl Plays With Maud Morgan’s Harp Class 








Aeolian Hall, New York, looked like a little bit of 
Dante’s vision of paradise on Tuesday evening, December 
12, when a band of white clad harpists, sitting in a row, 
played on their golden, or gilded harps. The names of 
the players shall be written in the MusicAL Courier’s book 
of remembrance. They were: Talliaferro Ford, Theresa 
Lesher, Eleanor Morgan Neely, Josette Robertson, all 
presumably pupils of Maud Morgan, in whose name the 


concert was given and who played a number of solos. 
Maud Morgan was also heard in some unfamiliar works 
for harp and organ, a sort of heaven and earth combina- 
tion in which Dr. Carl was the mundane representative. 
The entertainment appeared to give great pleasure to the 
audience. It was evident that Maud Morgan and her 
young assistants had many friends in theeconcert hall. 
Dr. Carl’s work was, naturally, on a more firm artistic 
foundation, his masterly playing of Widor’s “Andante 
cantabile,” and Bach’s D major prelude and fugue marked 
the climax of the evening’s music. In the concert varia- 
tions by Joseph Bonnet, a Parisian organist now in the 
trenches, he completely captivated his audience, and had 
to give an extra number. 

Eleanor Morgan Neely forsook her golden harp to re- 
veal her silvern eloquence by reciting “The Barrel Organ,” 
by Alfred Noyes. What the English poet might have 
written had he heard Dr. Carl play the real thing, is im- 
possible to say.- But the young lady was brought back to 
the platform to give another reading. 

The works for harp and organ played on this occasion 
Francois Thomé; “Good Friday Scene” 


were: “I egende,” 

from “Parsifal”; “Andante,” Wilm; “Loreley,” Oberthiir ; 
“Coronation March” from “Le Prophete.” Maud Mor- 
gan’s solos were: “Winter,” John Thomas; “Minuet,” 
Kriens; “Serenade,” Hasselmans; “La Zingarella,” Ober- 
thir, 


Clara Clemens’ Recital 

Aeolian Hall last Saturday afternoon, December 16, 
Chath Clemens gave a song recital, singing Schubert's 
cycle, “Die Schéne Miillerin.” The concert giver’s hus- 
band, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, played the accompaniments. 
The Clemens voice is not one distinguished for wide 
range, extreme flexibility, or pronouncedly sensuous 
quality. However, the singer strives earnestly to balance 
her vocal shortcomings with conscientious interpretations 
and careful revealment of texts. The work of Mr 
Gabrilowitsch at the piano was sympathetic and accurate. 


Max Sanders’ Elite Musicale 





Ethel Leginska, piano; Evelyn Starr, violin; May 
Mukle, cello, and Beatrice Bowman, coloratura soprano, 
appeared as soloists for Max Sanders’ eighth elite 
musicale, Harris Theatre, New York, Sunday evening, 
December 17. A good sized and enthusiastic audience 
attended. 

The program opened with a fine rendering of Tschai 
kowsky’s beautiful trio in A minor, “In Memory of a 
Great Artist,” for piano, violin and cello, played by 
Ethel Leginska, Alexander Saslavsky and May Mukle 
This was followed by an aria from “Traviata,” sung by 
Beatrice Bowman, who later gave a group of three 
songs. Ethel Leginska played two Chopin numbers 
receiving much applause for her fine performance. 
with Beethoven's 


Evelyn Starr delighted the audience 
Allegro,” Pug 


“Romance” in G major, “Praeludium et 
nani-Kreisler, and Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscow 
She was obliged to respond with an added number 
May Mukle’s solos were “Guitarre,” Moskowski, and 
her own arrangement of MacDowell’s “Nautilus,” which 
she played charmingly The audience demanded an 
encore. The concert closed with Liszt's rhapsody, No 
8, brilliantly played by Ethel Leginska. 

The accompanists were Max 
Bowman, Margaret White-Skill 
Albert Elkus for May Mukle 


for Beatrice 
Starr, and 


Liebling 
for Evelyn 


Edith Rubel Trio at Danbury 


The Edith Rubel 
League of Danbury, 
part of which was made 


Trio, playing before the Women’s 

presented a most attractive program, 

up of the folk melodies which 
won the trio much attention the first season of its 

existence, and which was thoroughly appreciated and 

- — applauded by an audience which filled Concordia 
a 


50 








Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y 
YSAYE, FAMOUS VIOLINIST, WITH HIS SOLDIER SON, TOURS BELGIAN FRONT 
Eugen Ysaye, the famous Belgian violinist, touring the Belgian front, with his soldier son. Ysaye has played in many concerts for 
the funds established for the relief of his country His son has taken part in se veral important engagements and has won the 
respect of his companions for his courageous behavior. Ysaye sailed from Liverpool on December 23 on the steamship St. Louis, 
which is due to arrive in New York on December 30. He will make his first New York appearance of the season, at the Biltmore 
Friday morning musicales, January 26. He is coming to America under the management of R. E. Johnston, who has managed all 
i of the United States 


Ysaye’s previous tours 
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Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde” 


(Continued from page §.) 
ittractive compositions ever achieved by Mahler 
he poems calls for music of a light character, 
allowed his natural melodic inspiration free 
melody, the unnecessarily 
forced originality which 
much of his work, disappeared. The two num- 
1 re frank, easy to understand and effective for the 
calist, which is more than can be said of the other four 
the opening number which falls to the lot of the tenor, 
Das Trinklied vom Jammer,” the voice often has to con 
st impossibly heavy orchestration. Of the 


angularitics ot 
hythms, in fact, the 





sine 


alte rst two numbers, “Der Einsame im Herbst,” and 
der Schonheit,” the latter has some very beautiful 
wes, but there is a noisy orchestral interlude which 


iys little and has a lot of empty stretches 
The performance was throughout on an extremely high 
wweski, conducting without score, had made the 


There was not a nuance in the 


lane Stol 


rk absolutely his own 
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extremely complicated score which failed to get proper 
attention. The orchestra played brilliantly, responding to 
its leader's every suggestion. Tilly Koenen sang her num- 
bers with painstaking care and attention, on the pitch and 
with satisfactory vocalism. Perhaps a little more intensity 
and animation might have aided the interpretation, but, at 
that, there wag little opportunity for the display of these 
qualities in the contralto’s numbers. All the sugar falls 
to the tenor and Johannes Sembach was positively brilliant. 
He was in splendid voice, and his work trom all stand- 
points, both musically and interpretatively, was quite the 
best that he has ever offered on this side of the Atlantic 

and the present writer speaks from an intimate acquain- 
tance with his work on both sides. It is not unjust to say 
that he fairly outdid himself. The vocal difficulties and 
the ungrateful windings of the Mahler voice parts were 
overcome by him with all apparent case. The audience 
would have been very glad to hear “Von der Jugend” again 
had the program permitted of encores, and there was a 
spontaneous and unrestricted outburst of applause as he 
finished “Der Trunkene im Frihling,” quite the finest part 
of the symphony. 

The other program number was Strauss’ “Don Juan,” 
which was given a truly virtuoso performance, one which 
revealed the astonishing advance which the Philadelphia 
Orchestra has made under Stokowski’s baton. Stokowski 
himself has developed with them. Weighing the words 
fully, it is perfectly proper to say that the performance of 
Strauss’ tone poem by the Philadelphia Orchestra was en- 
tirely fit to compare with the reading of*it by any other 
orchestra in the world. It was brilliant, electrifying. The 
horn section in particular covered itself with glory. Thad- 
deus Rich, the concertmaster, displayed a warm, mellow 
tone and splendid musical intelligence in the few solos 
that fell to his lot. H. O. O. 
Grace Hoffman, “Possessor of a 

Remarkable Colorature” 
Hoffman, a young colorature soprano, is becom- 


(race 
She brings 


ing one of the best liked singers of the day 





GRACE HOFFMAN, . 


Gifted coloratura soprano 


to the concert stage a voice of rare freshness and power. 
Her high notes are strong and well sustained, her middle 














THESE TWO CITIES. 


His singing of the Gluck air and recitative from “Iphigenie en 
la ride with which he opened the program, was finely executed 
and left a regret that the opera is given in its ori inal language 
at the Metropolitan, Mr. Harris sang it in French with admir- 


York Tribune 


able lewat Neu 


) ; 
In the afternoon George Harris, Jr., sang with accustomed 


art a program of the individual character which always distin 
guishes t} tenors recitals. Especially noteworthy were some 
wage by Rachmaninoff sung in Russian.--New Vork Evening 
fat 

Recitals, whether vocal or instrumental, are so numerous this 
season that programs are almost repetitions, yet Mr. Harris made 
a departure and unearthed several numbers that still bear a 
trace of novelty. He gave a lovely old folksong from France, 


a quaint ballad of the 
by Rachmaninoff, in 
York American 


peasant 


Irish, and four romantic songs 
which he used the original Russian.—New 


Exclusive Direction: JOHN 





ORIGINALITY IN ARRANGEMENT, RARE. INTELLI- 
GENCE, FINE ARTISTRY AND VOCAL BEAUTY LEND 
MARKED DISTINCTION TO THE SONG RECITALS OF 


GEORGE HARRIS, 


THE AMERICAN TENOR 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON UNITE IN LAUDING HIS 
ART FOLLOWING HIS RECENT APPEARANCES IN 


WwW. FROTHINGHAM, 
Western Associate: James E. Devoe, Dime Bank Building, Detroit 


JR. 


In representing works by Rachmaninoff in their original texts, 
Mr. Harris goes on record as a pioneer. Producing Russ'an 
songs in the Russian language, he takes the lead in a new lin- 
guistic movement among musicians, The five Rachmaninoff songs 
on the tenor’s program are written in vigorous modern idiom, 
and are richly expressive, both in vocal line and in accompani- 
ment. They were brilliantly interpreted on the part of the singer, 
whose voice is yearly growing in tonal wealth and in technical 
control,.—Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


This was an agreeable concert. The program was well chosen. 
He is an intelligent singer, whose brains do not forbid him to 
be emotional, but keep him from sentimentalism and _ prettiness. 
No doubt each song sung yesterday had been carefully studied; 
but there was spontaneity of interpretation, without suggestion 
of anxious thought.—Boston Herald. 
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and lower register full, and her delivery excellent. She 
has not only a naturally beautiful soprano voice, which she 
understands how to use, but youth as a powerful asset. 
Freedom from affectation makes her singing altogether 
charming. 

_Miss Hoffman appeared at the Strand Theatre, New 
York, for a number of weeks as soprano soloist, where 
thousands of people had the opportunity of hearing her 

Following are some of the delightful things said of her: 

Grace Hoffman has an unusually powerful voice, over which she 
has remarkable control. She has a great deal of poise and excels 
pprtliontarty in the more brilliant selections.—Northampton Daily 

eraid, 

Schenectady had the opportunity of hearing one of the most 
eae concerts of this season’s program last night, when Grace 
Ho: man gave a recital in the Union College Chapel. Miss Hoff- 
man's singing was a rare treat. Her voice has tremendous range, 
unusual warmth and sweetness, and her technic shows the results 
of the finest training and study.—Schenectady Gaeette. 





lier voice is clear, sweet and young. Its culture is evident in 


every tone.—Schenectady Union-Star. 





Grace Hoffman's voice is unusually clear and even. It is an in- 
strument of magnificent range and as rich in the lower register as 
it is in the higher. Her singing of Liza Lehmann’s “Morning” 
brought out the full glory of her tones.—Paterson Morning Call. 





Grace Hoffman has earned an enviable reputation for her sing- 
ing. In the famous aria from “Louise” by Charpentier she made 
an ecloguent interpretation of this beautiful number, the high reg- 
ister of her voice owing that pure and fluent tone value whic 

e 


the aria makes so many mands upon the singer to bring out.— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Grace Hoffman sang a Polonaise from “Mignon.” Miss Hoffman 
has a colorature voice which she uses skillfully and intelligently. 
New York Times. 


Grace Hoffman, a great favorite with Strand audiences, mA RE 
is a soprano of rare artistic abilities and the possessor of a remark- 
able colorature voice.—New York World. 





ST. CECILIA CLUB BEGINS 
ELEVENTH SEASON 
Chorus Fresh and Viserens Under Victor Harris’ 
Practised Baton—Graveure Delights 





Under the direction of Victor Harris, the St. Cecilia 
Club gave its first private concert of its eleventh season 
in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
on Tuesday evening, December 12. In the preceding de- 
cade the work of this organization has become so thor- 
oughly and favorably known to the discriminating public 
of New York’s music lovers that its concerts invariably 
attract large numbers of those interested in hearing an 
excellent chorus give some very fine programs under the 
leadership of so thoroughly competent a conductor as Mr. 
Harris has proven himself to be. And on this occasion an 
audience which taxed the capacity of the spacious room 
listened with evident enjoyment to a varied program. 

As a prelude, the chorus gave the “Invocation to St. 
Cecilia,” words by Charles Hanson Towne and music by 
Mr. Harris. United with a decidedly melodic vein, Mr. 
Harris also possesses considerable technical resources, and 
his treatment of this song or invocation is musicianly. A 
group of four carols opened the program proper. These 
were particularly appropriate for the Christmastide and the 
interpretations were varied, which is a point worthy of 
commendation, since it is very easy to allow such numbers 
to become monotonous. One was in English, the others in 
French, and in these the thoroughness of training both 
in enunciation and diction was especially worthy of 
praise. It is evident that Mr. Harris is not only building 
up a choral organization of the first rank, but is making 
thorough musicians of its members as well. By way of 
diversity, the next number was “Lindy,” by Spross. The 
audience enjoyed it thoroughly, to judge from the applause 
which followed. 

There were two choral numbers marked “first time.” 
One was Munkittrick’s “Ghosts,” which Mr. Harris has 
set to music of a very graceful character, and the other, 
“The Bugle,” by Bertram Fox. Mr. Fox, who is the ac- 
companist for the club, has set the familiar words of 
Tennyson to music in a masterly fashion. He seems to 
have caught the color and beauty of the poem in a de- 
cidedly novel way, and his music is dramatically descriptive 
of his emotions. Of added interest to “Ein Ton,” by 
Peter Cornelius, and to Augusta Holmes’ “Le Chevalier 
Belle-Etoile,” was the solo work of Louis Graveure, bari- 
tone, who was the soloist of the evening. The other choral 
numbers were Eduard Poldini’s “The Dancing Doll” and 
“A Morning in Spring,” by Matthews. 

In addition to his solo work with the chorus, Mr. 
Graveure was heard in two groups of songs, which in- 
cluded “Orpheus” (Schubert), “Gestaendnis” (Schumann), 
“Mai” (Saint-Saéns), “The Lights of Home” (Linn 
Seiler), “The Little Bird” and “Yesteryear” (Bainbridge 
Crist) and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and Death.” In the 
year in which Mr. Graveure has figured prominently in 
the musical life of this city, he has firmly established him- 
self as a singer of unusual vocal and interpretative ability. 
These qualities were in evidence, and the enthusiastic ap- 
plause testified to the appreciation of his audience. Frank 
Bibb’s accompaniments were executed the same as the 
songs, which he underlined and illuminated. 





Schelling, Soloist With Boston Symphony 





On December 7 Ernest Schelling was the soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Cambridge, Mass. On 
the two evenings following, December 8 and 9, Mr. Schelling 
and the orchestra played in Boston. cat 

On the afternoon of December 26, Mr. Schelling will 
give a recital at Carnegie Hall. His program will include 
three Spanish dances by the late Enrique Granados and 
an hitherto unplayed manuscript, “Passacaglia” by Emile 
Blanchet. 

Other numbers are : sonata op. 111, Beethoven; From 
well tempered Clavichord, J. S. Bach; variations and 
fugue A minor, Paderewski; “Fatalism,” E. Schelling; 
“Vers l’Azur,” S. Stojowski; Mazurkas, Chopin; Chant 
Polonaise (Moja Piesczoika), Chopin-Liszt and Scherzo C 
sharp minor, Chopin. 
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THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS OF THE NEW RUSSIAN PIANIST 


TMI SCTLA 


MISCHA LEVITZKI APPEARS. 
First Recitat or a Younc New York Pianist in Avortan Haut 

The name of Mischa Levitzki probably means little or nothing to most music lovers in New 
York. Those who went to his recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon found that it signifies 
a genuine talent in pianoforte playing, and belongs to a musician whose first public appearance ia 
New York furnished an agreeable surprise, and gave much pleasure of a sort none too common 
in the performance of new and untried artists. He possesses the innate sense of the artist, 
the power that enables him confidently to go his own way toward a goal of his own 
choice. His technic is highly developed, very certain, and would be “brilliant” 
if he sought brilliancy as an end in itself. He is as little of a virtuoso as can well be imagined 
and technical proficiency is to him but means to an end. His style is, indeed, uncommonly 
intimate in a manner that is intensely musical. There was an allurement, a persuasive charm 
in this exposition that beguiled his listeners into unquestioned acceptance of it.—Richard 

Aldrich, in The New York Times, Wednesday, October 18, 1916. 


MISCHA LEVITZKI MAKES FINE DEBUT. 
Younc Pianist ar First Recita, Cuarms Hearers py Musica QUALITIES. 

He convinced thoughtful hearers that he meant to find his mission in the preaching of pure 
musical beauty, and to this end the resources of his delicately sensitive touch and easy dexterity 
were devoted. This young man played with cutvemely rich and well-varied tone, 
with sunny clarity, with well-marked rhythm and with an exquisite sensitiveness 
in the balance of voice parts. His first and foremost trait seemed to be an_unerring instinct 
for the melodic phrase, for it never escaped him in any passage, however seemingly that passage 
was pure ornament. Inishort, Mr. Levitzki convinced his hearers that he was one of 
the most delightfully musical pianists that have come before this publ'c in recent 
years. He should have a future of honest artistic success.—|/’, Henderson, in 
The Sun, Wednesday, October 18, 1916. 





YOUNG LEVITZKI AN ACCOMPLISHED ARTIST. 

He proved to be one of the most interesting newcomers. A well chosen page disclosed 
his unusual talent and incidentally kept his hearers entertained from start to 
finish. Audiences aevemaye are quick to recognize talent, and yesterday the insistent applause was 
convincing proof that his playing was appreciated.—New York Herald, Wednesday, October 18, 1916. 





Mischa Levitzki, a young pianist of marked ability, gave a recital yesterday in 
Aeolian Hall. This artist has a remarkable command of the keyboard and a surprising assurance 
of what he desires to say. Some of his interpretations differ from those that have been recog 
nized as standard, but they are interesting and show that the player has at least a thinking 
grasp of his art.——-World, Wednesday, October 18, 1916 


The program with which Mr. Levitzki introduced himself to New York called for piano 
playing of the highest order. That he passed this searching test in a completely satis- 
factory manner is suficient indication that in Mischa Levitzki we shall soon see one of 
the world’s really great pianists.—Evening Mail, Wednesday, October 18, 1916. 


Mischa Levitzki, the young American pianist, whose New York debut several weeks ago 
received very favorable mention, gave another recital last night in Aeolian Hall. The young 
pianist again showed his command of technic, his warm tone, his admirable 
sense of rhythm.—New York Tribune, Friday, November 17, 1916. 





TRIUMPH FOR LEVITZKI. 
Pranist Prays Witn Ricu Beauty or Tone to Bic AupiEence 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, gave a recital last evening in Aeolian Hall. This young musician 
had been heard here in a recital earlier in the season, when he made a very favorable impression 

Mr. Levitzki’s performance was an admirable one and it served to add fresh laurels to 
those of his former success. He played witha rich beauty of tone, excellent technic 
and a rare intelligence in style. As an interpreter of the compositions in the list 
from varied schools he may be said to have made a profound impression upon his hearers 
through the qualities of imagination and intellectual power contained in his work. His audience 
was very large.—The Sun, Friday, November 17, 1916. 








EVITZKI 


1s proclaimed in the following 
extracts from criticisms of 
his recitals in New York, 
Boston and Chicago 











Mischa Levitzki made a debut extraordinary at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon He 
played the most familiar classics with crisp, clean touch and tlamboyant, full-b ooded 


melody till the house rang with applause.—!vening Sun, MH ednesday, October 18, 1916 
Mischa Levitzki gave a recital yesterday afternoon in Acolian Hall He can use dynamics 
but in a legitimate way, and there is no pounding in the production of his fortes. He has a 


remarkably well-developed power of discrimination, belongs to no particular cult 
of expression, but is original. His Beethoven © Major Sonata was refined and appeal 
ing. The Liszt Rhapsodie No. 6 was glorious in life and vigor Brooklyn Eagle, Wednesday 
October 18, 10916. 


Mr. Levitzki has mechanical fluency and musical comprehension. His bearing is 
modest and ee i The interpretation of the Fugue was more to be commended than 
that of the Prelude. In the former the contrapuntal reading. was delightfully clear His inter 
pretation of the Sonata might be characterized as sane, radiant beauty. His interpretation of 
the preceding Adagio was appropriately simple and thoughtful, nor was it without the peculiarly 
Beethoven depth of feeling. Let us hear Mr. Levitzki again.— Philip Hale, in The Boston 
Herald, Friday, October 20, 1916. 


Mr. Levitzki sees his end from the beginning; he leaves nothing to chance; his musical 


mind measures his musical impulse. His tone was full and rich, without mere largeness anc 
loudness; it could be exquisitely even and pellucid; it was sensitive and songful; it had always 
the qualities so easy for the ear to recognize, so difficult for words to bear, that transmute 
patterned sound into the intrinsically beautiful and the poetizing speech of music. Such instinct 


and sensibility dwell sometimes in the Russian spirit, the Russian ear and hand. In his play- 
ing of all these pieces went that sense of the beauty and the poetry of music, of that 
silken fineness of ear and hand which are Mr. Levitzki’s clearest and character- 
Satteally Rucstan traits. H. T. Parker, in Boston Evening Transcript, Friday, October 20, 
1916, 


His actual playing is much better than that of many artists who are enjoying 
fame. He perhaps has the best pa'r of hands that are touching keys today And as to phras 
ing, the recital was an educational opportunity to those who are studying All in all, the recital 


was an occasion of memorable piano playing.—Christian Science Monitor, Friday, October 20, 1916 


This was his first appearance in Boston, and it was so auspicious an event that it may 
well lead to other recitals here before the season is over The Boston Journal, Friday, Octo 
ber 20, 1916. ‘ 


Newcomer proves he isalready artist. ‘Temperament and intellectuality shown in recital, 
says Prof, El*eon.—Boston Daily Advertiser, Friday, October 20, 1916 


BERLIN NOTICES. 

An artist who can be praised without reserve is Mischa Levitzki, who certainly belongs to 
the greatest piano talents ot the future. With astounding self-reliance this young pianist proves 
himself a master of his instrument and what is more remarkable yet, from a musical point 
of view, he searcely leaves a single desire unsatistied.— Taglische-Rundschau, Jan- 
uary 27, 1916. 

Young Levitzki, who already fascinated us last year, once more gave proof of his extra- 
ordinary gifts as pianist. Here indeed is everything present that belongs to the calling of a 
pianist. An ast ding mastery of technic, a full rich and yet soft touch and deep 
musical appreciation.—l olks-Zcitung, January 29, 1915 

Last year we already felt that a new star had arisen in Mischa Levitzki. Eminently artistic 
and musical to his finger tips, he arrests attention. He has temperament, atmosphere and 
understanding.—Beriiner-Tageblatt, January 23, 1916 





His touch is greatly to be admired and there were many moments during the unfolding 
of works by Bach and Gluck and Beethoven which demonstrated that Mr. Levitzki understands 
the efficacy of poetry and imaginativeness. e presented a sane, musicianly reading of Liszt's 
transcription of the A minor fugue, originally composed for organ by Bach, and he was engaging 
in Brahms’ version of a gavotte by Gluck. It is to be hoped that the pianist will be heard 
again.—Felix Borowski, in Chicago Herald, December 6, 1916. 


Another of those amazing young musicians of which Russia appears to have an inexhaus- 
tible supply reached Chicago yesterday; his name _ is Mischa Levitzki, he plays the piano, and 
he will not, he says, be nineteen years old until] May. His performance, in The Playhouse, in- 
voked no allowance because of youth: it was big with a talent which. in much, recalled 
Hotmann’s. This new-come young man was cool, wellnigh detached, aloof in the Hofmann 
way of today. Like Hofmann, young Levitzki unites with his seeming aloofness the priceless 
gift for evoking sustained song from the keyboard He played the next, the Gluck- 
Brahms gavotte, with wonderful tone and entrancing rhythm. The march from Movart’s A 
minor sonata was another happy medium for the boy.—Frederick Donaghey, in Chicago Tribune, 


December 6, 1916 


LEVITZKIJ, 19, SHOWS ART ON PIANO 
Youtn Is Exampre or Temperament or Hrs Race anv Revears tn Recirtan Hicn 
EVELOPMENT 1N TECHNIC 

No pianist young or old has ever appeared here with fewer mannerisms He had no 
gestures, no contortions, no grimaces. His back fitted perfectly into his chair and stayed there 
until he had finishel playing. This in itself was a remarkable achievement in an age where 
pianists in one way or another manage to call as much attention to themselves as to their per- 
formances. His playing was quite as striking as he himself was unobtrusive He has gone 
beneath the surface. He made no display of rejoicing in his strength et everyvthine wes 
cleanly, easily, and expressively putforth. [lis performance of the Reethoven “Wald 
stein” sonata would have been an achievement for any artist at any ime.—By James Whittaker, 
in Chicago Examiner, December 6, 1916. 


LEVITZKI RECITAL AT PLAYHOUSE 

Here is another brilliant talent. Mr. Levitzki Is evidently a very young man, 
but there is no trace of immaturity in his art only the fine courage of youth e has mas- 
tered the keyboard so that his technical equipment is remarkable, even in these days, 
yet he has already learned that technic is but the means to an end and that the music is the 
thing. There was here and there a trace of the exuberance of his years, but only a trace, 
and his playing had a poise and self control that was the indication of the man who had found 
himself. Hig reading of the Beethoven sonata was refreshingly invigorating. There was nothing 
extravagant about it as though he were determined to do something individual at no matter 
what cost, yet it was a personal expression of feeling undeterred by any dread of violating the 
traditions. The conception was broad and he gave it out with great power yet always within 
the proper limits of the piano. He has a big solid tone, yet one governed by a sensitive musical, 
instinct which prevents him from abusing his strength.—Ay Karleton Hackett, in The Chicago 
Evening Post, Wednesday, December 6, 1916 
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SCHUMANN’S SISTER-IN-LAW, 
MARIE WIECK, PASSES AWAY 


Reger Memorial Concerts—Liszt’s “Heilige Elisabeth” by the Singakademie 
Chorus—D’Albert’s Opera “Die Toten Augen” at the Charlottenburg Opera 
—A Youthful Hungarian Pianist—Many New Works Performed 


From Dresden comes the news of the sudden death of 
Marie Wieck, the sister-in-law of Robert Schumann. She 
died there, aged eighty-five, after a brief illness. [ men- 
tioned her final public appearance last winter. 

Marie Wieck, who was the younger sister of Clara 
Vieck-Schumann, could look back on a Jong life full of 
interesting experiences, As a pianist, she did not scale the 
heights attained by her sister Clara, but her concert tours, 
vhich included all of the European centers, were very suc 
cessful. In 1012 she published her Memoirs under the 
“Aus dem Kreise Schumann-Wieck,” which contain 
many interesting details about Schumann and the Wieck 
famil In her later years she lived at Dresden, where 
he " successful teacher. 


A d’Albert Premiére at the Charlottenburg Opera 


title 


Engen d’Albert’s latest opera “Die toten Augen,” which 
has had many performances in different German towns, 
came to Berlin rather late and in a somewhat changed 
garb. The Berlin authorities took offense at the murder- 
ing of Galba, the beautiful young Roman, and so d’Albert 
had to change the scene, when Myrtocle mistakes Galba 
for her husband. Arcesius. instead of smothering his rival, 
only looks at him in despair, and Galba in noble self denial 
turns away and flees, rather than shatter the happiness of 


in the libretto naturally necessi- 
tated a change in the music. There was also another alter- 
ation, The words of Christ that are heard from behind 
the scene when the blind Myrtocle is cured by the Saviour, 
ure now sung by Magdalene. The censors demanded that 
the part of Christ be eliminated. 

A full report of the work was given to the readers of 
these columns in connection with the premiére at Dresden 
last March. The opera was given here by the Charlotten- 
burg Opera House under the direction of Georg Hart- 
who had taken great pains in staging the pleasing 


his friends. The change 


mann, 
and grateful, though by no means great work, The ori- 
ental scenery was rich and brilliant in its light effects. 


Rudolf Krasselt gave a big and temperamental reading of 
the score, and the cast was excellent. Hertha Stolzenberg 
as Myrtocle, was an ideal interpreter of the part, both vo- 
cally and histrionically, and Mizzi Fink as Arsinoe pleased 
through the charm of her voice and personality. Julius von 
Scheidt sang the role of Arcesius with beautiful tone pro- 
Paul Han- 


duction, but slightly exaggerating in his acting. 
sen as Galba was satisfactory; the role was not very 
grateful 

The Berlin public took at once to the new work. The 
house was sold out and a festive mood prevailed. D’Al 


bert, who was present, was called to the footlights an end- 
less number of times and a veritable ovation was tendered 
to him and to all those who assisted toward winning this 
Various other towns in Ger- 


great success for his work. 
Toten Augen” during the pres- 


many will perform “Die 
ent season 
Georg Schumann Fifty Years Old 
Georg Schumann, the director of the Berlin Singaka- 
demie, who celebrated his fiftieth birthday on October 25th, 
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Augeburger St. 64, Berlin W., Germany 


Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for 
Public Appearances. Long and successful career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert halls, Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neustrasse, 
Villen Kolonie Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 





was born at Koenigstein in Saxony. He is the descendant 
of an interesting family, the members of which have been 
musical for several generations. He was the second of 
twelve children, and as a baby of three years, he demon- 
strated his predilection for music, thus encouraging his 
father to begin his musical education at a very early age. 
In his fifth year the child began to study the violin. A 
little later the famous organist, Carl August Fischer, of 
Dresden, became his teacher, until at the age of thirteen the 
boy left home and was sent to the Saxon capital, where 
he studied for two years with Friedrich Baumfelder. At 
the age of fifteen, Schumann composed his first sonata 
for the piano, which procured him a scholarship to the 
Leipzig Conservatory. Here he wrote his first symphony 
in B minor, which won a prize. This youthful work, how- 
ever, remained a manuscript. Schumann began his career 
as a conductor in 1890 as leader of the Danzig Choral 
Union. In 1806 he was called to Bremen as conductor of 
the Philharmonie, where he remained until 1899, when he 





MARIE WIECK, 


of Robert Schumann, who died in 
November, aged 8s. 


Sister-in-law 
Dresden the first week in 


was chosen director of the Berlin Singakademie. His work 
as conductor of this venerable institution, which plays such 
an important part in the musical life of Berlin, has been re- 
peatedly referred to in these columns. 

Georg Schumann can look back on manifold and success- 
ful activities. His fiftieth birthday witnesses him in the 
full possession of his powers in the threefold capacity of 
conductor, pianist and composer. Both as composer and 
conductor, he is progressive without being ultra modern, 
an ardent admirer and reverential pupil of the great mas- 
ters of the classical and romantic periods, without being 
academic in his style of interpretation or in the choice 
of his programs. His oratorio “Ruth,” which was heard 
here at the celebration of the 125th anniversary of the 
Singakademie ranks high among contemporary works of 
the kind. 

Many Reger Concerts 


Now that Max Reger is no longer among the living, the 
public, as well as artists, seek to honor his memory. The 
opening weeks of this season have hardly brought a sym- 
phony concert, an evening of chamber music or even a 
song recital, the program of which did not contain one or 
more numbers by the late composer. This week there were 
no less than three concerts given for the special purpose 
of spreading love and appreciation of his music among the 
music loving masses. 

The first and most important of these Reger concerts was 
given by Paul Scheinpflug, the conductor of the Bluethner 
Orchestra, with the assistance of the Hamburg Ladies’ Quar- 
tet, Scheinpflug’ s Choral Union and Walter Fischer, the or- 
ganist of the Emperor William Memorial Church. Schein- 
pflug was well aware of the fact that the Berlin public is 
not accustomed to listening for a whole evening to music 
by Reger. He therefore was very careful in the choice of 
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his program. It consisted of a choral fantasy on “Wachet 

auf ruft uns die Stimme” for organ, which was wonderfully 
rendered by Walter Fischer; further a suite in G minor by 
Johann Sebastian Bach in Reger’s very effective elabora- 
tion for small orchestra; three a capella vocal quartets, 
sung by the “Hamburg Vocalists” ; three movements of the 
Master’s “Boecklin Suite,” and the choral cantata “Oh wie 
selig seid ihr doch, ihr Frommen.” This was an enor- 
mous program, and it speaks well for the work of the con- 
ductor and his forces that the public was able to enjoy it. 
The audience was in an appreciative mood. 

Ernst Wendel of Bremen is again the conductor of the 
series of symphony concerts, which is annually given by the 
Berlin Society of Friends of Music. His first concert with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra this winter was dedicated to 
the memory of Reger, too, though it also contained one 
program number by Bruch, Franz von Vecsey playing the 
violin concerto. 

The efficiency of Reger as a writer of chamber music was 
very much in evidence at the Reger evening given by Ossip 
Schnirlin, violinist, with the assistance of James Kwast, a 
noted Reger interpreter on the piano; Prof, Oscar Schubert, 
clarinet; Erna Schulz, viola; Ruth Steinthal, violin, and 
Alexander Schuster, cello. "The program contained the 
piano quartet, op. 133, a suite in the old style op. 93 for 
violin and piano, and the clarinet quartet, op, 146, which on 
this occasion had its first Berlin public ples Biwaloes This 
work, though of great interest in many respects, is not 
likely th become a favorite with the public; but the piano 
quartet, which was heard here shortly after Reger’s death 
at a special Reger memorial concert, again made a deep 
and lasting impression. 


A New Fifteen Year Old Pianist 


Erny von Lamadin, a Hungarian girl of fifteen years of 
age, was heard last week in a piano recital at Bechstein 
Hall. The young girl is a pupil of the Budapest Conserva- 
tory, where she won the first prize last year. She is ex- 
ceptionally gifted and has had good and careful training. 
In spite of her youth she possesses great technical mastery ; 
in fact quite an astonishing command over the keyboard. 
Her musical instinct is also keenly developed. 


First Concert of the Singakademie Chorus 


The first concert of the Berlin Singakademie Chorus un- 
der Georg Schumann occurred on Friday, October 27. 
Franz Liszt’s “Legende von der Heiligen Elisabeth” was 
performed. It has often been said that the “Heilige Elisa- 
beth” is more effective on the stage in the garb of an opera 
than as an oratorio. Schumann’s performance, however, 
proved how effective the work can be, if it is rendered in 
a way worthy of its composer. The Singakademie Chorus 
did its best on this occasion, and the soloists were also very 
satisfactory. They were Iracema Bruegelmann, soprano; 
Cornelis Rpcaieeent and Sidney Biden, the American bari- 
tone. 


Chamber Music 


The first chamber music concert given by the members of 
the Berlin Royal Orchestra brought rare performances of 
Mozart’s divertimento in D major, the second serenade for 
flute, violin and viola by Reger, the clarinet trio in A minor 
by Brahms, and a serenade by Robert Kahn, entitled “Aus 
der Jugendzeit,” written for two violins, viola, cello, bass, 
woodwinds and horn. These concerts of the chamber mu- 
sic organization of the Royal Orchestra are invariably of 
great interest, and they always have surprises in store, even 
for connoisseurs. 

Musical Notes 


Anna Medek, the leading soprano of the Royal Opera 
House at Budapest, has been offered an engagement by the 
Berlin Royal Opera. She has accepted and will settle in 
Berlin after the expiration of her contract with the Buda- 
pest Opera. 

“Das Dreimaederlhaus,” text by Willner and Reichert, 
music by Berten, the new operetta which deals with Franz 
Schubert’s love affair, and which is based, musically, on 
Schubert’s lovely melodies, is now being given all over the 
Fatherland. Here in Berlin the charming work has had 
its three hundredth performance. From Wiesbaden comes 
the news of its successful premiére at the Royal Opera un- 
der the leadership of Kapellmeister Rother. 

Gerhardt Hauptmann’s play, “Elga,” has been set to mu- 
sic by Ervin Lendvai, the Hungarian composer. The Mann- 
heim Opera will bring out the novelty during the season. 

The opera at Weimar has revived Halevy’s forgotten 
work, “The Lightning.” The performance was excellent 
and proved that the old opera is still capable of interesting 
the public. 

It is reported that Mozart’s youthful opera, “La Finta 
Giardinira,” will be performed by the Schwerin Opera in 
Oscar Bie’s effective elaboration. 

The Gera Orchestra that concertized here last year with 
great success announces for the coming season six sub- 
scription concerts. Aside from standard classical works 
the following novelties will be heard: Kaun’s third sym- 
phony, Mahler’s first symphony, Bruckner’s fourth sym- 
phony, Weingartner’s “Lustige Ouverture” Hausegger’s 
symphonic poem, “Wieland der Schmied,” Paul Graener’s 
“Musik am Abend.” A Reger festival will also be given 
with Professor Straube as organist. The conductor of 
these concerts will be Heinrich Laube. 

A symphonic poem entitled “Der Sieger,” by Ludwig 
Neubeck, had a very successful first rendition at Kiel. The 
work made a deep impression, and Max Schillings, who at- 
tended the performance, at once accepted it for Stuttgart. 

Hegar, the well known Swiss composer of works for 
male chorus, recently celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday. 
The Leipzig Theatre’s male chorus gave a special Hegar 
concert under the baton of Hans Sitt. Some of his best 
known ballads for male chorus were rendered, among them 
also “Kaiser Karl in der Johannisnacht,” which the com- 
poser dedicated to the Leipzig Chorus. Robert Reitz 
played his violin concerto in D major and Elsa Siegel, so- 
prano, sang several of the composer’s Lieder with piano 
accompaniments. 

Waldemar von Baussnern’s fourth symphony in C major 
had its first public performance under the leadership of the 
composer at the second subscription concert of the Wies- 
baden Kur-Direction. ARTHUR M. ABELL. 
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OREGON MUSICIANS DEVOTE 
THREE DAYS TO BUSINESS 
AND ENJOYABLE PROGRAM 


Annual Convention of S. M. T. A.—Advertising Encour- 
aged—Symphony Concert—Apollo Club Event 
—Operatic Lectures 





445 Sherlock Building, Portland, Ore. 

Musicians from all sections of the State were present at 
the annual convention of the Oregon State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, which met here on November 30. Three 
days were devoted to business and enjoyable programs. 
Charles F. Berg, representing the Portland Ad Club, gave 
a talk on “Advertising in the Musical Profession.” He 
said: “Advertising is the art of making’ known to others 
the honest worth of your wares. Musicians should adver- 
tise. Cultivate the newspapers, as they are your best 
friends. Don’t expect a page of newspaper advertising for 
$1.50 and don’t fight the reporters. Rub elbows with busi- 
ness men and get them interested in music. Give a big 
music festival in the new public Auditorium and get the 
best musicians for this festival. Stop all musical jealousies.” 

Mr. Berg is a prominent merchant. Jacob Kanzler, a well 
known lawyer and president of the Portland Opera Asso- 
ciation, discussed the relation of music and business. The 
convention was a big success, thanks to the efforts of John 
Claire Monteith, president of the teachers’ association; 
William R. Boone, Daniel H. Wilson, Franck Eichenlaub, 
Mrs. Edward Alden Beals, Maude Carlisle, Mrs. G. 
Frankel, Widliam Frederick Gaskins, Ralph H. Lyman, the 
MacDowell Club (Mrs. Thomas Carrick Burke, president) ; 
the Monday Musical Club (Mrs. Percy W. Lewis, presi- 
dent) ; the Oregon Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists (Lucien E. Becker, F. A. G. O., dean) ; the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra (Moses Christensen, president) ; Dr. 
Emil Enna, William Boyer, George Wilber Reed, the 
Portland Musicians’ Club (George H. Street, president) ; 
Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, Frederick W. Goodrich, Mrs. 
Fred L. Olson, Mary Cahill Moore, William Wallace Gra- 
ham, Mary Hohman, Alice Clement and others. The pro- 
grams had been arranged with great care and each one 
proved to be both interesting and enjoyable. 


Symphony Concert 





With the baton in the able hands of Waldemar Lind, the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra (sixty union men) gave its 
second concert of the season on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 3. The program included Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phony, No. 4, in F minor This interesting concert was 
heard by a large and appreciative audience. Henry L. Bett- 
man led the first violins. 


Apollo Club Sings 


The Neamt Club, which has been admirably schooled by 
William Boyer, its director, recently opened its ninth 
season ‘ith an excellent concert. Earl Cartwright, a first- 
class baritone, was the soloist of the evening. Enthusiasm 
ran high. Portland needs more concerts of this kind. 
William C. McCulloch, Edgar E. Coursen and Ralph W. 
Hoyt furnished the accompaniments. The club, which 
drew a capacity audience, is made up of seventy-five male 
voices, 

Clement B. Shaw, Lecturer 


Clement B. a is giving a series of operatic lectures 
at the Y. M. A. J. &. ©; 
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Philharmonic Orchestra Demonstrates Progress — 
Choral Club Concert—Kerr’s Singing Enjoyed— 
Treble Clef Club Formed 


Hartford, Conn., December 8, 1916. 
Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra gave its first 


of the season in Parson’s Theatre, November 


The 


concert 


23. Beethoven, Bruch, Halvorsen, Weber, Berlioz, 
Leclair, Kreisler, Schubert and Liszt were the com 
posers represented, 

Fritz Kreisler was the soloist and he was received 


with enthusiasm. Carl Lamson assisted at the 
Changes and many additions have been made 


piano. 
which 
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render the orchestra much stronger and more effective 
than before. The most important of these is the new 
concertmaster, Maurice Kaufman, who brings a capable 
efficiency which should prove invaluable. With its pres 
ent personnel, the Philharmonic no longer can be called 
amateurish, even by its enemies, and who shall say 
what progress will be made before another season? 

An improvement was looked for and it was forth- 
coming, for seldom if ever has the orchestra done bet- 
ter work than in the second movement of the symphony 
and in the Halvorsen number. Here, particularly, in- 
creased effectiveness and ability were displayed. Robert 
Prutting, the conductor, has for some seasons labored 
faithfully and efficiently with mediocre materials and 
has secured, nevertheless, very satisfactory results. He 
can now strive to attain a new standard for the Phil- 
harmonic performances and it is apparent that the peo- 
ple of this town will realize shortly that they have a 
really good local orchestra. 


Choral Club Concert 


The Choral Club of Hartford, Ralph L. Baldwin, 
ductor, gave its first concert of its tenth season at Par- 
son’s Theatre, November 28. The club was assisted 
by the Schubert Male Choir, of Springfield, Mass., A. H. 
Turner, conductor, and Grace Kerns, soprano. The 
two organizations were heard separately and together, 
and a well selected program was rendered with gen- 
eral excellence. The writer has never heard the Spring- 
field choir before and therefore cannot judge its work 
on this occasion, but it can be safely said that the Hart- 
ford club reached high spots at times which it has 
seldom if ever attained. The last number and a fitting 
climax was an ancient folksong of the Netherlands, 
“Hymn of Thanksgiving,” which was sung in unison by 
the combined clubs. 


con- 


Kerr Program Enjoyed 


The choir of the Fourth Church brought the popular 
basso, U. S. Kerr, to Unity Hall, December 5. A good 
sized and appreciative audience enjoyed a program of 
songs which included a German group, a song by Mr. 
Kerr and several request numbers. 


Treble Clef Club 


Hartford’s newest musical organization, the Treble 
Clef Club, gave its first concert at Parson’s Theatre, 
December 7. This club is made up of the prominent 
female singers in this city and is under the capable 
direction of Edward F. Laubin. ‘The soloist was Rob- 
ert Lortat, the eminent French pianist, and his bril- 
liant rendition of modern French works was a splendid 
addition to the evening’s success. 

There was a fair sized and enthusiastic audience pres 
ent to greet this new club, and many of the numbers 
were repeated. A beautiful quality of tone was in evi- 
dence throughout the program and the certainty of 
attack and the responsiveness of the singers displayed 
the skill of Mr. Laubin, which has produced splendid 
results in a short period. Artistically the success of the 
Treble Clef Club is assured. pa RF 


Dora Gibson Likes America 


with its wonderful scenic 
country and its delightfully 


“Oh, I do love your America, 
beauty, its vast stretches of 
democratic people.” 

The speaker was Dora Gibson, 
from an extended tour 
phony Orchestra. 


who had just returned 
as soloist with the Russian Sym 
Miss Gibson is an English soprano who 
is well and favorably known in her country, having 
achieved considerable success under the baton of such 
men as Sir Thomas Beecham, Arthur Nikisch, Landon 
Ronald and Sir Henry Wood, but this had been her first 
experience here. 

“Why, in my country, you can go from one 
country to the other in a night’s journey, and here 
Just let me tell you what happened to me on my intro 


end of the 
! 


ductory trip. I left New York on Monday, en route to 
Houston, where I was due Thursday evening to sing 
under the auspices of the music department of the Texas 
Woman’s Fair, of which Mrs. John Wesley Graham is 
chairman. Troub le began immediately. The engine piston 
broke, tearing up the tracks, and we were only saved 
from being overturned into the ditch by a miracle. As 
it was, the train stopped with a terrific jerk and we waited 


to be repaired. Consequently we were two hours late 
and I lost my connection for Houston. To crown matters, 
I left St. Louis early the next morning, but the train was 
so heavy, owing to the large number of soldiers being 
transported, that again it was late and I lost my con 
nection at Longview. Finally I did reach Houston, but 
not until late Thursday. It is hard for me to grasp the 
vastness of country which this four days’ journey to ful 
fill an engagement implies.” 

Immediately after the appearance in Houston, where 
she scored a genuine Miss Gibson left on the 
Sunshine Special for Ottawa, where she appeared as solo- 
ist with the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 


success, 


Randall Hargreaves | in Two Concerts 


Randall Hargreaves, baritone, sang two concert programs 
in Montclair (N. J.) during November, giving songs by 
Brahms, Schubert, Widor, Flegier, Buononcini, Verdi, Wag- 
ner, Lehmann, Andrews, Huhn, Purcell, etc. The Mont- 
clair Times calls Mr. Hargreaves “a baritone of distinction 
with a particularly beautiful enunciation,” and the Mont- 
clarian said: “His singing was well pleasing to the audi- 
ence, and his French diction in the above two songs was 
perfect. The baritone was in splendid voice and sang with 
much feeling. 

Schola Cantorum Seeks New Members 

French music will be the program of the Schola Canto- 
rum for its first subscription concert at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on the evening of January 31. The numbers are 
so selected as to give as nearly as possible a complete pic- 
ture of French life from Francis I to the Revolution. An 
unusual opportunity for training in French and Russian 
music is afforded to students through membership in this 
chorus. Applications for such membership and for con 
cert tickets may be made in writing to the office at 281 
Fourth avenue, New York. 
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Mae Hotz’s Mimi “Given 
With Rare Discrimination” 


“Mae Hotz made a delightful Mimi, fresh and full of 
vigor at first and touchingly frail and pathetic in the last 
two scenes. Her voice is strong and clear and under her 
contro! at all times; she seems to be able to do just what 
she wishes to with it.” The foregoing is the opinion of 
the Philadelphia North American regarding the work of 
Mae Hotz, who appeared as Mimi in the performance of 








kK ” 


MAE HOTZ, 
Successful as Mimi. 


“La Bohéme” given in that city recently by the Philadel- 
phia Operatic Society, Wassili Leps, conductor. 
Herewith are appended the comments of the 
other papers of that city: 
Chief honors went to Mae Hotz, delightful, both visually and 
vocally, as Mimi. Mrs. Hotz was a frail and tender Mimi, “slight 
and graceful,”” as Murger described; her voice rang clear and sweet 


various 


at all times, and her trying arias and difficult duets with Rudolph 
were thoroughly satisfying. —Evening Bulletin. 





whose “Madame. Butterfly” is remembered with so 
much pleasure, gave another fine exhibition of her art, in all its 
various phases, as Mimi. She was in excellent voice, and the mel- 
lowness and penetrating qualities reached to the heart and made 
her work the more convincing, as it was ven with rare discrim- 
ination as to the import of the role.—The Press. 


Mae Hotz, 


Mae Hotz was cast as Mimi, and that talented soprano brought 
to the role a dramatic fervor that was ample and a voice that, espe- 
cially in the upper register, was wonderfully sweet and clear.— 


Philadelphia Record. 
Mae 


technical excellences. 
Society was an admirable impersonation. 
even a greater warmth and a more certain grasp of the possibilities 
of dramatic lyricism. There were, too, loveliness and largesse of 
pure tone, and her Addio was triumphal.- -Evening Ledger. 


Hotz was particularly commendable in her emotional and 
Her “Butterfly” last season with the Operatic 
Her Mimi last night had 


Mae Hotz, .. was the Mimi and with music just suited 
to her ample and beautiful voice registered another ersonal 
triumph. Miss Hotz has advanced rapidly in the ranks of Philadel 


phia singers and her enactment of the role of the hapless Mimi 
and her voicing of the lovely measures allotted her were an un 
alloyed delight.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





Mae Hotz, whose Cio-Cio San marked one of the high points of 
the society’s former productions, again distinguished herself in the 
part of Mimi, the phthisic heroine of the Murger-Puccini music 
drama. Undoubtedly Mrs. Hotz is among the very best of local 
sopranos and she has, moreover, a stage presence and manner cal 
culated to inspire and hold interest.—Evening Telegraph. 


Hotz, as the child Mimi, recalled 
part, and her fine, mellow voice filling the 
met every requirement of the part. In the solo in the finale of 
the third act and in the last act she was effective in rendering the 
exquisite pathos of the dying sweetheart.—Public Ledger. 


former heroines in that 


Mae 
Academy in the climaxes, 


Boston’s Opinion of Leila Holterhoff 





Boston’s opinion of Leila Holterhoff is embodied in the 
appended press excerpts from “The Hub” 

Denied the vision of the outer eye, Miss Holterhoff evidently 
has caught the deeper vision of the soul. Using a voice which 
she calls coloratura, as a medium, the singer expresses light or 
tender sentiment, archness or piquant conceit, and touches quiet 
beauty with imagination and charm. Rich in this, that she has 
learned to commune within as compared to those who look only 
on trivialities without, Miss Holterhoff has arrived at the power of 
are To this young woman repose is more than calm posture 

a poised manner. There is a place in the concert 
h all for such a lyric gift ‘when controlled by such an imagination, 
by a mentality which has taken careful thought in the subtleties 


a accentuation, of shading, of carrying uppermost to the mind the 
loss of clear- 


vital words, syllables, consonants, vowels, with no 
ness.—The Globe. 

Miss Holterhoff has gifts that should carry her no little dis- 
tance into the artistic world. : 

First of all,; she has a light, limpid voice naturally suited to 


coloratura singing, and she has a way of pleasing in her presence. 
The Journal. 





Her voice is light and flexible. It is of agreeable quality. Miss 
Holterhoff gave evidence of sound training in the management of 
breath and in the florid air of Fesch she sang easily and brilliantly 
in miniature. It was in her interpretation of Gluck’s beautiful 
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aria that she showed in fon Bf vocal skill and her musical, 


esthetic intelligence.—The er 

Leila Holterhoff possesses a sweet voice. It is not large, but 
its anernem and purity allow it to carry well. She sang_ar- 
Eetlealty er diction is good, especially in her German and Eng- 
lish numbers.—Daily Advertiser. 





Her voice is sweet, delicate and wholly charming—almost child- 
like in its fresh quality. But if her ways are childlike in sim- 
pl city and innocence, her musical nature is developed compre- 
ensive and alert. Training has made her sure of her voice and 
satistactory in its use, without making her worldwise and profes- 
sional mannered—-nor can such a thing ever happen. 





The Pleasures of a Prima Donna 


The accompanying snapshots present an interesting pic- 
ture of how a certain prima donna spends her time in 





(1) FEEDING 
(2) MME, DE 


AN EARLY MORNING 


SONGSTER. 
CISNEROS AND AUDIENCE. 


bucolic pursuits, when she is not appearing on the stage 
and delighting audiences. In one of the pictures, this prima 
donna has an audience about her which appreciates her very 
much, though instead of singing, she is clucking to her - 
hearers. The prima donna in question is Eleonora De 
Cisneros, and she is shown on her farm near Biloxi, Miss., 
on the Gulf of Mexico. The hour is 5 a. m., but it does 
not seem to interfere with Mme., De Cisneros’ industry. 
Her farm is a very large one, and is devoted to the rais- 
ing of pecans, oranges and prize poultry. 

In the second of the pictures, her guest, May Johnson, 
is shown feeding a prize Orpington rooster. Mme. De 
Cisneros is extremely fond of her outdoors life, and spends 
in that manner all her available leisure time between 
concert and operatic appearances. Recently she was a 
member of the Interstate Opera Company, and won a 
splendid series of successes. 


Jessie Fenner-Hill Studio Notes 








A very large audience attended Jessie Fenner-Hill’s stu- 


dents’ musicale, Saturday afternoon, December 9, at her 
studio in the Metropolitan Opera House building, New 
ork, 


The guests of honor were Winifred Young, pianist, who 
played two Debussy numbers, and Florence A. Redfield, 
diseuse, whose numbers were an attractive feature. 

The following pupils of Mrs. Hill who appeared were 


Cazimira Kankowska, May Shannon, Rose Karsh, Jeanette 
Thomas, J. Adele Puster, Catherine F. Brown, Isobelle 
Klemyer, and John A. Walsh. Mrs. Chas. E. (Manierre 


also played a short piano solo. Monsieur Emiliano was 
the accompanist. 

The program contained compositions by Puccini, Char- 
pentier, Debussy, Hahn, Burleigh, Cadman, Spross, Speaks, 


Rogers, Wells, Salter, and Turner-Maley. 





Concerning the Gray-Lhevinnes 





After the recent concert of Estelle Gray and Mischa 
Lhevinne, in Columbus, this letter was received by the 
Redpath management which controls the Gray-Lhevinne 
time: 

Estelle Geay-Lhevinne, with her violin, reaches the hearts gra 
ciously and plays with a spirit of true inspiration. Mr. Lhevinne 
charmed our audence with his Liszt composition as well as God 
ard, and his own compositions were charming. People who were 
never before enthused over piano music were very demonstrative 
over Mischa Lhevinne. The technic of both these artists was al- 
most perfect, added to what they put into their music. 

(Signed) L, A. Wricurt. 

Last week the Gray-Lhevinnes filled the’ following en- 
gagements: Peoria, Ill., December 10; Pekin, IIl., De- 
cember 12; Kansas City, December 13; E. St. Louis, IIl., 
December 14; Alton, Ill, December 16; St. Louis, De- 
cember 17. 


An Appreciation of Edward Clarke, 
Chicago Baritone 





The following letter of appreciation was received by 
Edward Clarke after he with Rachel Steinman Clarke and 
Emil Victor Prahl had given a program in Oak Park, IIl.: 
Dear “Triumphant Three’: 

I voice the sentiments of the 200 representative women that 
composed your audience, when I say that you enriched us with 
your wealth of artistry and the gracious manner with which you 
hestowed it until we say “better lo’ed ye canna be.” “Will ye no 
come back again.” J 

Your program was beautiful, 
left that something indescribable 
which no money can buy—doing the best thing in the best way 
The gods can do no more. Again I thank you. Cordially, 

December 3, 1916. Betta Watson MELviLie. 


strong, all satisfying, and you 
which outlives the artist and 





Rose Lutiger Gannon in Winona, Minn. 


Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, sang recently at 
Winona, Minn., and presented the following program: 

“Liebestreu,” “Sapphische Ode,” “Vergebliches Stand- 
chen” (Brahms), “Aftenstamming” (Korling), “Mein 
Sang” (Hallstrom), “O Don Fatale,” from “Don Carlos” 
(Verdi), “Ballad of the Trees and the Master” (Chad- 
wick), “The Open Road” (Ross), “The Lights of Home” 
(Seiler), “Fifes of June” (Andrews), “Deep River” (Bur- 
leigh), “Wind and Lyre” (Rogers). 
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Boshko Sisters Win Favor 


Concerted piano and violin music as presented by Victoria 
and Nathalie Boshko at their recent Aeolian Hall recital 
impressed New York critics with favor, as these excerpts 
point out: 

Two young artists of unusual promise appeared last night in a 
recital at Aeolian Hall. They were sisters, the Misses Victoria and 
Nathalie Boshko, pianist and violinist, and they succeeded in 
making an impression above the ordinary. 

_Their opening number was the Brahms sonata for violin and 
piano in G major, and in it their ensemble work and their sense 
of rhythm were excellent. The violinist in particular showed a 
delicate feeling for shading and a style whose poise admirably 
suited the calm beauty of the music, In the first movement of 
the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole’’ Miss Nathalie displayed again 
an unusually warm, full tone and fine taste. 

In the Beethoven sonata appassionata, Victoria’s playing was 
informed with sincere musical feeling, and her technical facility 
was evident.—-Tribune, December 1, 1916. 


Victoria and Nathalie Boshko, 





Both the artists are tal 





BOSHKO SISTERS, 
Pianists 


ented and interesting players The violinist has an ingratiating 
quality of tone as one of her principal assets, while the pianist’s 
gifts are more marked in the direction of power and feeling 


Times, December 1, 1916. 
The sisters are good artists and acquitted themselves with cred t 

World, December 1, 1916. 

The two players are local musicians and sisters. They performed 
together Brahms’ sonata in G. ‘The pianist played Beethoven's 
“Sonata Appassionata” and a group of shorter numbers. The vio 
linist was heard in one movement of Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole”’ 
and in Wieniawski’s “‘Faust Fantasy.” 

The two young artists in the Brahms sonata showed a good 
regard for dynamics and they played with much genuine taste in 
ensemble. n solo playing the violinist’s performance was marked 
chiefly by a lovely tone, good technic and a charm . . of 
style. The pianist played with a tone generally musical, good 
technical accomplishment and some feeling.—Sun, December 1, 1916 


Jack Maclennan Learns English 





Jack Maclennan, the young son of Mr. and Mrs. Fran- 
cis Maclennan, the distinguished singers of the Chicago 
Opera Association, was born in Germany and now is mak- 
ing his home at school in Switzerland. The young boy 
speaks fluently French and German, but though he is also 
fluent in the English language, it was only recently that he 
learned how to write in English. The following is the 
latest letter received by the Maclennans from their young 
child: 


Villa Lincoln 
Chemin De l'Elysée 
Lausanne, Suisse 


Dear Mother and Father 

In this letter I am going to tell you something what I never 
thought would happen that is that I had my apendix taeken out 
and now I am very well and am out of the Klinick “Mont Riant,”’ 
I have a very good Stamp collection now. I wanted to ask you 


where we are going to go neat sommer. “Fred Auckenthaler” 
gave me some good Stamps, allso the Doctor. I have got very 
good nots in arithmetic. in oll I went to the Football Match 
and nobody wone. Oncle Fletcher went with me to the “Sine 
mat, with me chest after I kame out of the Klinick. Don’nt you 
think that it was very nice of him. A lot kame to visit me 
(when I was in the Klinick). The other day I counted my 
Stamps and I had 475. But now I have more I also have a 


little boock or Album for my Stamps. I'll give Wilma some next 


year. Tante Dexter gave some very nice jelly and two _ poilus. 
Onkel Dexter gave me also nice things. Well to-day I will finich 
my letter, moch love to Toni and Wilma and also—hep moch 
kisses and love from your Jack. 


loving 


Thomas McGranahan Wins 

Praise in Dubuque, Iowa 

Thomas McGranahan, tenor of Chicago, appeared in 

joint recital in Dubuque, Iowa, with Thuel Burnham, 

pianist. The following press tributes to Mr. McGranahan’s 
work attest his success: 


Mr. McGranahan displayed a tenor voice of exceedingly pleasant 
quality and purity. It is sympathetic and true, his enunciation 
was perfect, making his program one of the most enjoyable hear« 
in Dubuque for some time. He has a delightful personality and 


his singing was accomplished in an unaffected, easy manner 
Dubuque Telegraph Herald, December 6, 1916. 
Prof. Otto has brought no new singer to the city who was 


made more welcome than Mr. McGranahan. His rich and flexible 
tenor voice sang its way into the hearts of the audience. Com- 
bined with his exquisite voice is a personality that puts life into 
every number and carries the audience with him. The letter-per 
fect enunciation of the young singer was a delight and every word 
he sang was audible throughout the house. His exquisite rendi 
tion of “Mavis” and “Mother Machree” was most commendable.—-Du 
buque Times Journal. 


Walter Henry Rothwell, whose extraordinary equip- 
ment as conductor and musician was demonstrated to thou- 
sands of delighted patrons of the Civic Orchestral Con- 
certs last summer, has had more applications from would- 
be students that he has time to devote to the instruction 
of composition, orchestration and work of that sort in its 
highest form. In ‘order not to disappoint those who wish 
to study with him in order to make it possible for cer- 
tain talented musicians to meet the expense, he has ar- 
ranged to take four persons into every class so that the 
work may be done as effectively as possible. Mr. Roth- 
well will select those whose present equipment is about 
the same so that no one member will hold back the others 
and he says that the idea of having class-mates traveling 
along the same lines will add to the interest of the student. 





Mr. Rothwell’s present classes include some of the best 
known of the composers now before the public. The old 
idea that there is no opportunity to do advanced work in 
this country has entirely disappeared. It may be added 
that such artists as Albert Spalding, Paolo Gallico, and, 
among the composers, Marion Bauer and others are happy 
to proclaim themselves as studying with this renowned 
man. iMr. Rothwell is receiving applications now for the 
classes which will open in January. 


Bogert at The von Ende School 

An evening of folksongs was given by Walter L. Bogert, 
at The von Ende School, December 11, when he talked 
about, sang and played fourteen folksongs, Irish, Greek, 
Russian, French and Scotch, in most interesting fashion. 
At the outset he called attention to the fact that folk music 
was not at all national nor popular music. His talk was 
illuminated by much wit and wisdom, and his singing had 
the essential characteristic necessary for each group. He 
sang in the original languages of the foregoing nations, 
and had to repeat several of the songs, as well as add half a 
dozen at the close. It was notable that humor and sad- 
ness both combined in the Irish and Russian songs. The 
audience received this lecture-recital enthusiastically. 


Atlanta “Good Words” Pays 
Mildred Langworthy Tribute 





Recently Mildred Langworthy, the talented soprano of 
Atlanta, Ga., sang for the prisoners there’ and delighted 
her auditors by admirable singing. The following clipped 
from the Good Words, a paper dedicated to the welfare 
of the men in prison, substantiates this fact: 

With a beautiful toned voice of natural purity, trained to re 
mind one of Mme. Sembrich, Miss Langworthy sang the familiar 
“Jerusalem” with ease and finished effect. Then one of the 
choral “Alleluias’’ gave with its trills every opportunity of range 
and expression. And again we were favored with an encore 
every effort of the singer receiving an ovation of applause 

Philadelphian Wins Violinistic Honors 

Domenico Bove, violinist, whose career has been unusual, 
has returned to this country after having spent eight years 
abroad in study and concertizing. Discovered in the “Little 
Italy” of Philadelphia, a number of prominent music lovers 
interested themselves in him and brought him to the at- 
tention of the late Mrs. Joseph Drexel, who arranged at 
once to send him abroad to study with the best masters. 
In Europe he spent several years with Sevcik, Auer and 
Willy Hess. After completing his studies, he played with 
marked success in some of the leading music centers of the 
continent. Among his engagements were included appear- 
ances with the Vienna Concert Verein, Berlin Tonkinstler 
and Prager Philharmonic Orchestras, besides many re- 





suddenly broke out and he was forced to return to this 
country. 

One of the factors contributing to the great success of 
Mr. Bove, is a valuable Gagliano violin which was pur- 
chased for him by Mrs. Drexel from the widow of Dvorak, 
the composer. 

His first appearance in this country was as soloist with 





DUMENICU BOVE, 
Returned recently to America 
the Philadelphia Orchestra recently and so great was his 
success that he was at once re-engaged for another appear- 
ance with that organization. 








citals. In the midst of this highly successful tour the war Mr. Bove is under the management of David Dubinsky. 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to with 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received—Editor’s note.] 


The Importance of Diction 


“Are books of the words really necessary when one is 
giving a seng recital ?” 

In many cases they are very necessary, but if you have 
a good diction you need not supply the words of your 
songs. 

If you will refer to the Musicat Courter of November 
30, 1916, you will find a notice of Percy Hemus’ recital that 
bears a legend which should be read by every singer in this 
or any other country. This legend is as follows: 

“Not a syllable was lost and the book of words was en- 
tirely unnecessary.” 

Mr. Hemus sang his program in English, which makes 
the comment by Leonard Liebling all the more important. 
Many singers take lessons in French, German, or Italian 
diction, acquiring more or less facility in either of these 
languages, but English diction has been so neglected that 
it may be said to hardly exist. Because it is a singer's 
native tongue the necessity of studying to pronounce Eng- 
lish words in song is passed over. Often both singer and 
teacher say—no matter what the good teacher may think 
“Oh, you know English.” But how many who speak that 
language habitually speak it well? How many speak it with 
elegance? Is it not true that the great majority slur over 
the words, run them together, accent the wrong syllable, 
blurring the words togtther so that it is only because we 
happen to be English speaking people that we are able to- 
distinguish what is being said? 

It often happens that a pupil will boast of his “splendid” 
teacher, all the while speaking English in so incorrect a 
way that the listener knows the teacher cannot be either 
“splendid” or even a “good” one, for, if so, the speaking 
shows by the way in which it is used and in the enuncia- 
tion that the teacher understands voice training. 

Why is it that singers who otherwise seem intelligent and 
who have well trained voices will stand up before the pub- 
lic and spoil much of their effectiveness by atrocious dic- 
tion? Do they not consider diction one of the most im- 
portant parts of their equipment? Would not the public, 
or atleast those interested in the musical advancement of 
the world, rather hear a less perfect method of singing and 
be able to understand what language the singer was using? 
Song recitals in English always appeal to audiences, it is 
the language known and understood in this country. Fol- 
lowing the words in a book detracts from the attention that 
would otherwise be paid to the singer. It must be ideal 
to listen to a good singer and understand every word that 
is being sung. } 

In many cases the book of words is an absolute necessity 
if one would know what foreign tongue is being used, or 
whether it is good old English. The other day a _ well 
known singer whose diction ten or fifteen years ago was a 
delight to all, was singing in French; that is, the book of 
words said so and once or twice one caught the word 
“amour,” which seemed to verify the statement. It was so 
disappointing to one who had heard and greatly admired 
this singer to find such a falling off in this special accom- 
plishment. Nor was the other language that was used much 
more clearly pronounced, yet there were more words that 
could be caught. It seemed such a pity not to have kept up 
the high standard of diction that the singer once possessed. 

It seems as if to those who really love the music, the 
song, the fine voice, the excellent method used, the book 
of words must be a source of annoyance, yet even with its 
help it is not always possible to tell what language is being 
sung, for there will not be one word of the song that can 
be understood, no matter how great a linguist the listener 


may be. If an American singer cannot sing English intel- , 


ligibly, how is it possible to sing a foreign language? Ex- 
ception perhaps must be made of Italian which is so much 
used in training the voice that language giving the neces- 
sary pronunciation of the vowels, the pupil being taught 
to use those yowels to “sing on.” So a working knowledge 
of Italian is gained and the singer may be both fluent and 
intelligible in that language when they cannot sing English. 

That good diction is appreciated by the members of the 
pfess who in the course of their duty attend concerts may 
be readily proved by the fact that in nine cases out of ten 
good diction is specially mentioned when it occurs, which 
unfortunately is not too often. = sais 

All honor, then, to the singer with impeccable diction. It 
will be interesting to see how large the list really is. There 
are several who already belong on that “roll of honor, 
which it is hoped will eventually contain the names of the 
majority of singers appearing in public. 

What to Do With a Libretto 


“Having written a comic opera which I am advised to 
publish, I am appealing to you how best to proceed. ‘The 


Gypsy Queen’ is original, founded on the old legend, 
whether true or not, of the stolen earl’s child. Some of 
the airs to songs I have set, but the whole music would 
have to be undertaken by a competent composer qualified in 
that work.” 

You must, of course, get in correspondence with some 
one of the American composers, and as you are a reader 
of the Musicat Courter, you have undoubtedly seen men- 
tion of all those whose works have been produced, suc- 
cessfully or unsuccessfully. There are quite a number of 
them in New York City, so well known that letters sent 
without a street address would reach them. Perhaps the 
one whose name is most familiar is Reginald de Koven; he 
is an American. I understand from your letter that you 
have written the libretto for an opera, and it often happens 
that a composer is glad to have “sparkling songs and 
dances” for a comic opera. You have your opera copy- 
righted probably both in Canada and this country, which 
protects your rights; if not, any good lawyer in your town 
would tell you how to take out a copyright. 

A composer would have to read your libretto before com- 
ing to any decision, then if you arrange with him he 
would advise you about publication, etc. 


Muratore’s Studies 


“Did Lucien Muratore of the Chicago Opera Company 
study in a conservatory or under private teachers; and how 
long? 

The name of Lucien Muratore’s teacher is de Martini, of 
Paris. I am sorry to say that we received this information 
without being able to ascertain the length of time that he 
studied. Muratore is so occupied at the opera that he has 
little leisure in which to answer inquiries. 


About Morgan Kingston 


“Did Morgan Kingston study abroad? If so, where?” 

Morgan Kingston received his musical education entirely 
with one teacher, Mrs. Evelyn Hatteras, L. R. A. M., from 
London, England, Mrs. Hatteras came to this country with 
Mr. Kingston in order that he could continue under the 
same method. This is probably the one case of a public 
singer who from start to finish has been under the care 
of one vocal teacher. It is only six years since Mr. Kings- 
ton started lessons and his training has been carried on 
entirely in an English speaking country, which proves the 
fallacy of the statement that one must go to France, Italy 
or Germany in order to become a great singer. 


The Nordica School 


“I wish you would give me some information about the 
school of music that is to be established at Harmon on the 
Hudson.” 

There has been nothing done about this school of music 
since Nordica died, although recently there have been ru- 
mors that a relative of hers might undertake to carry on 
the work. The financial backer also died and no one has 
yet been found to take his place. 

You ask if there is any place in New York where a 
young woman could get free singing lessons and suitable 
way of making a living while learning. I do not know of 
any school or teacher who would give gratuitous lessons, 
and it would be difficult for a young woman to study for 
grand opera and at the same time work to earn her living. 
There is so much to be learned outside of singing lessons, 
three languages at least are required of an opera singer— 
French, Italian and German—so you can readily under- 
stand how much time must be devoted to study. Why did 
she not make use of the scholarship that she won? That 
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would have started her in her studies and might have led 
to something more. You know that at the present time 
every department of music is overcrowded and it takes ex- 
ceptional talent, aided by a thorough education, to place a 
singer in the front rank; it also requires years of study 
to fit a singer for operatic work. Ten years is not too 
much to devote to preparation. 
Opera Copyright 


To whom must we apply for terms and permission to 
publish songs from the operas in another language—to the 
composers or to the publishers? If to the publishers, 
which? as some operas are published by many firms. The 
operas we refer to are the standard ones. 2. Are the songs 
of Schubert copyrighted by firms or are they open for pub- 
lication by any one? Also, the operas of Gluck and 
Handel.” 

In answer to the first question, would say that permis- 
sion must be asked of the publishers; but if several pub- 
lishers issue the same opera it shows the work is non-copy- 
right, so you can use any of the songs. Publishers get out} 
their own editions of the standard operas, perhaps making’ 
some slight variation of words, or even score, in order to 
supply the demands of their customers. Select your pub- 
lisher, who will probably be pleased to give permission for 
his edition to be used. 

The operas of Gluck and Handel are non-copyright ; 
Schubert’s songs also, the original copyrights having 
expired. 


Carolyn Beebe’s Musical Mornings in Montclair 


Carolyn Beebe, pianist snd director of the New York 
Chamber Music Society, which will give its next concert in 
Acolian Hall, New York, January 2, was heard at the home 
of Mrs. W. B. Dickson, Upper Montclair, N. J., Friday 
morning, November 24, where with André Tourret, violin, 
and William Kincaid, flute, she gave a morning musicale. 
This is the second season of Miss Beebe’s concerts in Mont- 
clair, 

The second concert given by Miss Beebe and associates 
occurred Friday morning, December 1, at the residence of 
Mrs. Edmund B. OSborne, Stonebridge Road, Montclair, 
N. J., when her colleagues were Messrs. Tourret, Corduan, 
| Afschey and Roentgen. The program included the Schu- 
mann piano quintet, the Dvorak F major quartet without 
piano and a trio for piano, violin and cello by Arbos con- 
sisting of three characteristic dances. The third and last 
of this series was given at the residence of Mrs. S. V. Mul- 
ford, when the program consisted of solo numbers by Miss 
Beebe, who was assisted | by Louis Shenk, baritone. 


SONG 


By Wasren  Rugene Crane 


(Dedicated to Mme. Schumann-Heink.) 


Like chimes that toll from distant towers; 
Like zephyrs crooning mid the lilies fair 
At evening in the sunset’s crimson glare 
When western skies are golden bowers, 
Your voice resounds and rings within my ears 
And Oh! The long dead memories that it brings 
Ot fragrant blossomed days of bygone springs 
When life was buoyant in our youthful years. 
While listening to your plaintive lullabies, 
I think of cherub children robed in white 
With hands uplifted saying prayers at night 
With simple faith within their hope-filled eyes, 
fae when you trill your arais oft I see 

A diamond streamlet pause in lightsome play; 
Then fall in bridal veils of blue-white spray, 
And romp with rainbows in its elfin glee; 
I think of birds whose melodies 
Of Icve, of hope, of every living thing 
Praise God in all the rapturous notes they sing 
In wild chaotic rhapsodies. 


Dora Becker’s Fourth Appearance 
at Bucknell University 





If re-engagements are a sure sign of real merit, Dora 
Becker, violinist, may feel that music lovers of Lewis- 
burg, Pa., thoroughly appreciate her excellent art, for 
on November 27 she gave her fourth recital there, the third 
within a year at the Bucknell University School of Music. 
Assisted by Alvin Adams, at the piano, this artist presented 
a program which included the Mendel ssohn concerto, the 
Wieniawski polonaise in A major, Bach's “Ciaccona,” the 
“Devil’s Trill” sonata of Tartini, the rondo capriccioso of 
Saint-Saéns and three compositions by Kreisler. Pro- 
longed applause testified to the genuine appreciation of 
her audience. 





PITTSBURGH 











Third Concert in Ellis Series Enjoyed—First Choir 
Festival—Miss Kaighn Busy—Rico to Be Heard— 
A New Contralto—Mrs. King in the East 





Julia Culp and George Copeland gave the third concert 
in the Ellis Series in Carnegie Music Hall Tuesday even- 
ing, December 8. 

Mme. eg * sang songs of Schubert, Cornelius, Sharp, 
Purcell, S. de Lange, German folksongs and an Old Eng- 
lish aly Mme. Culp, while doing some very artistic work 
on this occasion, displaying wonderful breath control and 
beautiful phrasing, did not sing so well as she has on 
previous occasions. She sang to a large and enthusaistic 
audience. 

Mr. Copeland played a program of varied composers, 
displaying versatility. His numbers displayed much feel- 
ing and expression, and he was warmly received by the 
audience. 

Coenraad V. 
Culp. 


Bos played accompaniments for Mme. 


First Choir Festival 


Tuesday evening, December 5, a service was held in Cal- 
vary Episcopal Church, which was the first choir festival 
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of the Episcopal church choirs of Pittsburgh. This was 
made up of the choirs of ten different churches and com- 
prised some 500 voices. 
The festival opened with an organ recital given by Miss 
M. Gennett, Mrs. W. L. Fickes, Mrs. L. W. Cullis and 


Marcus Lovelace. The choir numbers consisted of Gou- 


nod’s “Magnificat, ” Gounod’s “Nunc Dimittis,” “Souls of 
the Righteous,” Tertius Noble; “The Heavens Are Tell- 
ing,” from Haydn’s “Creation,” Woodward's Te Deum in 


D. The choir numbers were accompanied by Harvey B. 
Gaul, organist of the Calvary Church, and the postlude 
was Salome’s Grand Cheeur in F played by John Pleasants. 

The festival was one which attracted much interest and 
it is hoped more enthusiasm will be shown for giving 
more services of this nature. 


Vera Kaighn Busy 


Vera Kaighn has been quite busy since the musical sea- 
son opened. Some of the engagements filled by this pop- 
ular soprano during the past three months were as fol- 
lows: Scottish Rites, opening of Syrian Temple, Pitts- 
burgh; Sewickley Valley Woman’s Club, recital, with Car] 
Bernthaler at the piano; the Hollenden Club banquet, Fort 
Pitt Hotel; Traffic Club, Pittsburgh; private recital in 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.; benefit concert, Wellsville, Ohio; Mc- 
Clure Avenue Presbyteri: an Church concert ; opening con- 
cert at Kauffman’s. On December 12, Pittsburgh Chi ambe r 
of Commerce; December 27 Miss Kaighn will sing in “The 
Messiah” at Sewickley ; January 5, 1917, for the Scottish 
Rites at Indianapolis, Ind.; March 22, at the Baptist 
Temple in Philadelphia with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
in a series of concerts given under Clarence Reynolds. 
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Miss Kaighn has done considerable work for the Ma- 
sonic orders through the East, and due to her successful 
engagements with these various organizations she has been 
recommended to the same orders in different cities and is 
rapidly becoming a favorite with them through the Middle 
West. 

Pureza Rico to Give Recital 


Pureza Rico, who is of South American descent, but who 
has lived and spent most of his life in London, England, 
gave a recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening of De- 
cember 19. Mr. Rico has a voice of wide range, but is 
strictly a basso-profundo, and delights in singing songs 
where he can use the extreme low tones. He has sung in 
the prominent towns of London and Italy, and the papers 
speak commendably of his work. The London Daily Tele- 
gram says, “His low notes are profound and bell like, his 
chest tones are perfect, high tones are sweet and liquid, 
and he sings without any effort whatever.” 

Pittsburgh Has New Contralto 


A recent acquisition to the musical circles of Pittsburgh 
is Hughetta Owens, whose home is Indianapolis, Ind., but 
who is an Eastern singer. Miss Owens has studied with 
ie L. Whitney, of Boston, Julian Walker, of New York, 
George H. Downing, of Newark, N. J., and Richard Par- 
ker, of Indianapolis, Ind. She was also the soloist of the 


First Presbyterian Church at Indianapolis. Miss Owens 
has a rich, contralto voice, sympathetic, sweet and beauti- 
ful. She uses it with freedom and interprets with deep 
feeling. Miss Owens’ greatest successes have been ob- 
tained in Newark, and the Oranges in New Jersey, and 
Brooklyn, N. Y. She is available for concert, oratorio 


and recitals, also for substitute work. 
Gertrude Sykes King Sings in the East 


At the annual artists’ recital given November 17 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Crist of the a Se Lyon School in Swarthmore 
Hall, Philadelphia, Frank L. Cannon, pianist, was presented 
with Gertrude Sykes King, soprano, of Pittsburgh, as the 
assistant artist, and Olive Lanson, accompanist. 

Mr. Cannon played in his usual good style. 

Mrs. King’s excellent voice of wide range and sympa 
thetic quality was heard in several groups of songs. She 
was warmly received and immediately won the favor of 
her audience. Mrs. King was also engaged to give several 
— recitals in New York while E: 

Miss Lanson was a pleasing accompanist, and the entire 
program was considered one of the most successful ever 
given by the Mary Lyon School. H. E 


AST. 


Will Rhodes’ Sixth Appearance in Cadman Cycle 


“Mr. Rhodes, whose talent is well known and appreciated 
in this city, possesses a natural tenor voice of remarkable 
strength and exceptional tone quality. His numbers were 
given with a brilliancy and feeling which delighted his 
hearer,” declared the Youngstown (Ohio) Telegraph fol- 
lowing the concert of the Monday Music Club of that city, 
November 20, when Will Rhodes appeared as soloist. No 
stranger to Youngstown audiences, the tenor was given a 
cordial reception and his singing of a group of songs, 
“When the Dew Is Falling” (Schneider), “The Old Refrain” 
(Kreisler), “In My Garden” (Liddle) and “Mary of Ar- 
gyle” evoked much enthusiasm. In passing it may be said 
that “Mary of Argyle” is the number which Mr. Rhodes 
sang as a talking machine record and which he is requested 
to sing everywhere he goes. At this concert, also, Mr. 
Rhodes sang the tenor portion of Cadman’s cycle; “Morn- 
ing of the Year,” the other members of the quartet being 
Opal Chaney, soprano; Mrs. George Hughes, contralto, and 
John R. Roberts, tenor. This made the sixth appearance 
this year for Mr. Rhodes in this cycle, which he declares 
he enjoys singing best of all. The Vindicator spoke of his 
“voice of great power and brilliancy, which he handles with 
intelligence and a mezzo-voce that is especially good,” and 
also stated that “Mr. Rhodes’ voice is particularly appealing 
and his work called forth much favorable comment.” 
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ONE THOUSANDTH CONCERT OF 
BAVARIAN ROYAL ACADEMY 


A Long List of Distinguished Conductors 


Munich, 
ber 14 the one thousandth concert of the Ba- 
al Academy of Music took place. The Royal 
ider the direction of Bruno Walter, played a 
tri gram, Beethoven's second symphony and 
m itor of Haydn and Mozart jgruno Walter 1s 
roughly at home in music of this genus and the result 
a performance of unusual beauty 
The " Academy wa founded in the year 
the Hofkapelle of Kurfurst 
Karl Theodor. Munich had a chance at that time of gain 
ternal musical fame for itself by appointing Mozart 
lesired the post—to the conductorship but, just as 
away the genius of Richard 
and social intrigue, so it rejected 
M rtm i811 to appoint long torgotten nonentity. 
lhe first conductor of importance to take charge of the 
Orchestra was Lachner. Later Hans von 
) (father of Dr. Ludwig Wullner), Herman 
evi, Franz Fischer, Richard Strauss, Max von Erdmanns 
vl Erdmannsdorfer-Ficht 
only a few weeks ago 
Zumpe and then the late Felix 
uccession. Mottl died just 
orchestra's foundation in 1911, 
taken by the present conductor, Bruno 
title of General Musikdirektor, This 
Academy is also the orchestra of the 
number of men is sufficiently large so 
that there are alternating musicians for practically every 
position and thus avoiding overwork for the mem 
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Henri Scott in Opera and Concert 


\ notable cast wave Tristan and Isolde” recently in 


Cleveland and Cincinnati, three members of the Metro 
politan Opera Company being included. These were Mar 
garete Matzenauer, Isolde; Karl Jorn, Tristan, and Henri 
Scott, King Mark« As indicated by the appended criti- 
cisms, Mr. Scott, mn the singing of this role, scored as de- 


in other cities where he has appeared 


Marke was 


cidedly as 
King 


Scott's splendidly vocalized and the beauties 
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singer's chief merit lay in her interpretive 
powers, her sympathy and her remarkably clear 
diction. Her voice is an excellent one.”—New York 
Tribune, January 12, 1916 
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York Herald, Oct, 25, 1916,—"A bread “musical un- 
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New 
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New York Times. Oct. 25, 1916 “His tone is large and 
fine in quality” 

New York Tribune, Oct. 25, 1916, “His variety of tone 
olor was most praiseworthy,” 

New York Sun, Oct. 25. 016.—"He is @ musician whose 
playing is never superficial.” 

The Evening World, Oct. 25, 1916.—‘Played with the de- 


votion and profundity of understanding which are his most 
prominent traits.’ 
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of his tone production gave to the part unusual vocal interest and 
effect.—Cleveland Press. 

Another excellent performance was that of Henri Scott in the 
role of King Marke. His sonorous bass voice was supplemented 
by a dignified and thoroughly routined presentation of the part. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





of course, true in every way to the idealistic 
atmosphere of King Marke.—Cincinnati Post, 

On December 6, Mr. Scott sang Mephistopheles in 
Berlioz’ “Damnation of Faust,” in Philadelphia, dupli- 
cating his success with the North Shore festival last 
spring. From the Quaker City press: 


Henri Scott was, 


Of the soloists, the most distinguished was Mr. Scott, whose de 
livery of the important bass role, as Mephistopheles, was marked 
by full resonance of tone, excellent command and fine authority of 
style and manner. He sang the melodious “In this Fair Bower” 
number beautifully, and to the lilting serenade gave an 


air of 
the operatic stage that was waety effective.—Evening Bulletin 


Henri Scott, with an iene derived from his frequent per 
formances in the version of Gounod, gave a firm voice and a con 
fident presence to the measures of Faust’s evil genius, and was the 


most satisfactory of the principals.——Public Ledger. 





sang with his usual force and 
ress. 


Henri Scott, 


the operatic baritone, 
command the part o 


Me apnlategnen les 


sonorous voice and artistic interpretation served 


Mr. Scott's fine, ¢ 
soloists.—Evening 


to make his singing stand out notably among the 
Telegraph. 


Katherine Neal- Simmons, Singer of Indian Songs 


Among the novel recitals which are attracting the atten 
tion of music lovers of this country, the Indian costume 
recitals of Katherine Neal-Simmons must be classed 
among the foremost. This artist, herself endued with the 
blood of America’s primal race, possesses a soprano voice 





KATHERINE NEAL-SIMMONS. 


of exceptional sweetness and purity. Aided by a flute 
player and an accompanist, the singer presents a program 
which includes six different tribal melodies, some sung 
in the Indian languages. In addition to her interesting 
costumes, Mme. Simmons has the advantage of excellent 
handpainted scenery, including five roll and drop curtains, 
camfire and tepee, together with a complete system of 
lights, representing dawn, twilight, etc. _ : 

Teda van Epps, chairman of the music department of 
the Oiympia (Washington) Woman’s Club, said of the 
singer, in a letter, as follows: 

I want to tell you how very pleased we were with Katherine 
Neal-Simmons’ Indian costume recital given at our Woman's Club 
House. The beautiful stage scenery and lights of Mrs. Simmons 
made a very pretty effect. Everything was in keeping with Indian 
decorations. The guests were appreciative, delighted and pleased 
with the wonderful interpretation of Indian songs. She has a won- 
derfully sweet and pure voice. I do hope you will have her in 
Seattle during the winter. A crowded house would be assured. 
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Louise MacMahan Scores Brilliant Success 





Monday evening, December 4, Louise MacMahan sang 
in Meriden, Conn., as soloist with the Meriden male 
chorus. Miss MacMahan has established herself as a 
popular favorite at Meriden, where she has sung for the 
past three seasons, At each appearance, she receives a 
hearty welcome from old friends, and makes many new 
ones. 

No artist who has visited Meriden has been greeted 
with greater enthusiasm, recalled more insistently, or re- 
sponded more generously. Miss MacMahan gave many 
extra numbers, and reached a fitting climax in “Annie 
Laurie.” The local press said that the old ballad was 
rendered with a simplicity and a genuine pathos, devoid 


of sentimentality, which made this number a gem, and 
showed why it has retained its hold on the public. “The 
Wind’s in the South,” by John Prindle Scott, was de- 


scribed as “one of the most charming vocal bits of the 
evening, Miss MacMahan bringing to it a spirit as spon- 
taneous and joyous as the song itself.” Other numbers 
were by Liszt, La Forge, Bach-Gounod, and Coleridge- 
faylor. The Meriden Morning Record, of December 5, 
referred as follows to Miss MacMahan’s work: 

Miss MacMahan has a pure soprano, with litle of the contralto 


quality, although her range is wide. She sings with much ease, 
and one is never bothered about the “mechanics” of breath con 
trol, for her method of production is apparent only in results. 


She is devoid of affectation and mannerisms and her interpretations 
always show breadth of mentality, 

At a recent appearance in Jersey City, Miss MacMahan 
made such favorable impression that she was secured for 
a return engagement in January. December 21 Miss Mac- 
Mahan will sing in “The Messiah,” in Philadelphia, mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra playing. This is re- 
garded as one of the big musical events of the Christmas 
season. Miss MacMachan’s friends will be interested to 
know that she is negotiating with a New York manager, 
who is planning for her an extended tour of the South. 
A native of Georgia, and for several years a resident 
of both Alabama and Texas, Miss MacMahan is antici- 
pating this visit to familiar scenes. 


Penha and Ruckert Heard 


That brilliant and accomplished cello virtuoso, Michael 
Penha, who scored such a striking success at his initial 
New York appearance several weeks ago, duplicated his 
achievement last Thursday afternoon, December 14, when 
he gave a joint recital at Aeolian Hall, together with Ru- 
dolf Ruckert, a basso. 

In his opening number, a sonata by Valentini, Penha 
showed his deep appreciation of the classical style, by a 
fine restraint plastic tone manipulation, and essentially lei 
mal phrasing. In the Schumann “Adagio ed Allegro,” 
there was an entire change of character, and the Penha 
warmth of tone and delivery, the scintillating technic and 
the romantic atmosphere generally, were strongly in evi- 
dence. “Chants oubliés,” by Guerrero, as at the first recital, 
won a big success in the dreamy and sensuously appealing 
presentation given by Penha. A Huré “Air” and Popper’s 
“Serenade” formed delighful morceaux, rendered with rare 
charm and finish. The audience showed again by its un- 
failing enthusiasm and tumultuous applause that Penha 
has established himself here as one of the masters of his 
instrument. Alberto Garcia Guerrero furnished admirable 
piano accompaniments. 

Rudolf Ruckert’s singing of representative numbers b 
Mozart, Weber, Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, Wolf, 
Loewe, Strauss, and Van Eyken, revealed the young vo- 
calist to be gifted with a sympathetic voice, much earnest- 
ness and acceptable’ interpretative talents. 


Hertha Heyman, a Gescheidt Artist-Pupil 





Hertha Heyman, dramatic soprano, a Miller vocal art- 
science pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, was the assisting 
artist on a program with David Bispham, November 17, 
at the Presbyterian Church, Larchmont, N. Y., under the 
auspices of the Improvement Society of Larchmont Park. 

In reviewing this concert, the Larchmont Times said: 

Miss Heymann, dramatic soprano, formerly of the Boston Opera 
Company, showed that she is a singer of charm and magnetism 
who has a sweet, fresh voice and who sings wih taste and dis- 
cretion, yet with ‘feeling. 

November 28 Miss Heyman was one of the artists on 
the program given by the Humanitarian Cult in Carnegie 
Hall, New York. She made a decided impression on the 
large audience present, especially in her dramatic singing 
of “Suicidio,” from “Gioconda.” December 10 Miss Hey- 
man was the soloist for the Ethical Culture Society. 


Praise for Le Lois Brown 





Lois Brown, pianist, has had a busy season concertizing. 
Recently she appeared in concert in Tabor, Glenwood, Red 
Oak, Atlantic, Des Moines, Ottumwa, and Centerville, 
lowa and Rock Island, Ill. Appended are two press 
comments : 

Lois Brown opened the program with Chopin's ballade in A 
minor, and this difficult number was executed with sympathy and 
a thorough understanding of musical art. She has technic devel 
oped to a high degree, and the “Dance of the Elves,” by Sapell 


nikoff, was remarkable for the delicacy of touch displayed. This 
must not be confused with weakness, but means rather great 
strength under perfect control. The climatic phrases and delicate 
shadings were developed in a most artistic way.—Fort Dodge 
Messenger, November 20, 1916. 

The pianist, Lois Brown, charmed all by her brilliancy of ex- 
pression combined with great delicacy of touch, and her work all 


through the evening showed true musicianship, which was an un 


usual treat and inspiration.—The Time, Waverly, Ia. 
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Niesson-Stone Pupils Winning Success 
in Various Musical Fields 





Maria Winietskaja, mezzo-soprano, who has been win- 
ning success with the Boston-National Grand Opera Com- 
pany, in a number of minor roles, is a pupil of Matja 
Niesson-Stone, well known in musical circles. In speak- 
ing of the assisting company, the Cleveland Leader re- 
marked, “a place of honor must be given to Maria Winiet- 
skaja, who made a good impression on the opening night, 
increased it Tuesday night and yesterday proved herself to 





®E. F. Foley Co. 


MATJA NIESSON-STONE. 


be one of those important persons who seem to sing any- 
thing and everything on a moment’s notice. Maria 
Wintetskaja sang both the mother and the witch and in- 
terpreted the music assigned to the latter in a manner 
which is unusual.” Not only did Miss Winietskaja sing 
her particular roles, but she also did the work of another 
mezzo-soprano who was ill and one who was disch: arged. 

Another pupil of this gifted artist is Elsa Diemer, who 
scored so pronounced a success at the New York Rialto 
Theatre that she was immediately re-engaged. Agnes Rob- 
inson and Grace Foster are other pupils who have been 
gaining success on tour. 

Among those singers who have attained prominence in 
the operatic world and who have studied with Mme. Nies- 
son-Stone are Lillian Eubank, who is singing with the 
Aborn Opera Company and who for two years studied 
with Mme Niesson-Stone at the New York Institute of 
Musical Art; Vera Curtis and Sophie Braslau also have 
studied with this teacher. 

Florence Austin’ s Tour 

The tour of Florence Austin, violinist, has so far 
covered fifty-six concerts since October 9. They have had 
fine success everywhere. Following Christmas the com 
pany starts for the Southland. 

Here are a few of her press notices: 

In her numbers, Miss Austin demonstrated her ability as an 
artist of great worth. Her tone of production was rich and full, 
her intonation faultless and her playing of the suite lovely, showing 
grace and tender feeling. Wheeling Intelligencer. 


proved her- 


Miss Austin’s violin numbers were delightful and she 
her 


self an artist in her instrument. Her technic is excellent and 
platform presence most pleasing. New Castle News. 


Florence Austin, who is one of the most brilliant of American 
violinists, began her education in New Yor and later studied 
abroad at the Liege conservatory, “In six months she received a 
second prize for violin playing. Her work last night was a mas 
showing perfect technic and a musical understanding and 


terpiece, 
delicacy of touch that charmed her hearers.-Steubenville Herald- 
Star. 
Belle Godshalk Aids Alma Mater 
Belle Godshalk, lyric soprano, was heard with much 


success in Jordan Hall, Boston, early this month, when she 
appeared as assisting artist at a concert given by the mem- 
bers of the Mt. Holyoke College music faculty. The con- 
cert was given for the benefit of student alumnae hall, a 
newly erected building on the campus at South Hadley, 


Mass. This is Miss Godshalk’s alma mater, and her many 
old friends, both among the concert givers and the audience, 
welcomed her right royally. Her program numbers in- 
cluded the “Parla Waltz” ig sw OR “He Who Walks in the 
Dew” (Cadman), “Call of Rad ia” (Ware), “My Love, 
She’s But a Lassie” (Old Scotch), “Serenade” (Alice Bar- 
nett), and she was also heard in a duet with Julia B. Dick- 
inson, the “Passage Birds’ Farewell” (Hildach). Fine in- 
telligence characterized the rendering of her songs, and she 
was obliged to give a number of encores. 

Other artists on this program were William Churchill 
Hammond (organ), Albert M. Tucker (piano), Ada A. 
Chadwick (violin), and Harry H. Kellogg (piano). 


Press of Three States pase Werrenrath 


Reinald Werrenrath’s splendid art and universal popu- 
larity is attended by the appended clippings from the 
press of such widely separated States as Kentucky, Okla- 
homa and Florida: 

The recital was far 
songs, delivered with 
song rectal. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s recital 
days when the building of a program is given theoretically the em 
phasis it deserves, it is still rare to find a program actually so 
well made as that presented by Mr. Werrenrath last night. 

Mr. Werrenrath had, moreover, given to each group of songs, 
to each type of song, the same careful preparation that he had 
given to every other. One does not think of him as distinctly a 
singer of German Lieder or of English ballads; one does not clas 
sify him as essentially a singer of oratorio or of operatic arias 


than the inconsequential procession of 
skill, that constitutes the ordinary 


more 
varying 


was an artistic whole. Even in these 














The Biltmore 
Series of Friday Morning 
Musicales 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


Ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore 
THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to announce a 


series of eight Morning Musicales to be given at eleven 
o’clock on the following dates during season 1916-1917. 














November 3rd December Ist January 12th February 9th 
N ber 10th D ber 15th January 26th February 23rd 
FRANCES ALDA LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
PASQUALE AMATO RUDOLPH GANZ 
HUGH ROSINA GALLI 
MARIA BARRIENTOS PAULO 44 I 
CLARENCE BIRD HOFM 
LUCREZIA BORI BEATRICE de HOLTHOIR 
LUCA BOTTA FRITZ KREISLER 
CARRIE BRIDEWELL ALYS LARREYNE 
SCHA BRON SERGE! KUSSEW 
EDDY BROWN GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
RRIN BASTEDO LUCILE ORRELL 
ENRICO canis ELLE PATTERSON 
PABLO CAS ELLE STORY 
JEAN VINCENT | eataes JOHANNES SEMBACH 
EMMY DESTIN NDREA DE SECUROLA 
CIUSEPPE DE ‘luca CAROLINA WHI 
ANNA FITZIU Y FEL 
MARY CARDEN EUGEN YSAYE 








Subscriptions ccn now be ordered from R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 





Subscription Price, Reserved Seats $20 for eight Concerts, 
Price for Single Seats $3. Price for Single Boxes (6 seats) $30. 
Subscription Price for Boxes $200 for the eight concerts 
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Each number has not merely been studied; it has been absorbed by 
the singer so that, when he gives it again to the public, it comes 
almost as the creation of the singer himsel 

There is no recital artist today who has a style more to be imi 
tated than that of Mr. Werrenrath—if one include in style not only 
the technical details of singing, but also the manner of delivery 


Yet Mr. Werrenrath, 
essence of the song, which is its rhythm. 
the audience as a whole because Mr. Werrenrath 
as a whole. ... 

Were one to detail the admirable points in Mr. Werrenrath’s 
recital, one would have written a volume on the art of song. The 
unlimited delight of the audience was sufficient comment on its 
effectiveness.—Louisville (Ky.) Evening Post. 


with all his long phrasing, never neglects 
Each number comes to 
has conceived it 


handsome and debonair, perfectly at ease and seem 
both personal and musical charm, sang from 
the depths of his heart—as though he actually felt all that he sang 
His clearness of enunciation proved especially delightful and his 
tones were full and smooth. His program was a well chosen one, 
displaying his versatility.--Tulsa (Okla.) Democrat, 


Werrenrath, 
ingly unconscious of 


It was a genuine pleasure to hear Mr. Werrenrath. Possessed 
of a voice of beautiful quality, and an indefatigable charm of 
delivery, he won instant favor with the audience. He had put aside 
mannerisms, flights of imaginary voice effort, and soothed and mag- 
netized his audience by the soulfulness of his singing. Because of 
his wide range of voice and its deep sonorous qualities, the singer 
is especially gifted for oratorical work and naturally portrayed his 
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Russell Studio Notes 


Majorie Fee Whyte, contralto, of the Russell studios 
(Carnegie Hall, New York division), has been engaged as 
solo contralto in the Reformed Church of Richmond Hill 
Samuel E. Craig, lyric tenor of the Newark division of 
the Russell studios, is now the tenor soloist of the Crescent 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Plainfield, N. J. The services 
at this church are of the most elaborate musical character, 
under the direction of Mettler including frequent 
oratorio programs 

The “Forward Movement” of 
sion Guild, of which Mr. Russell is 
public lecturer, announces 
tures on subjects in music including a 
course on the analysis of phonic diction for Americat 
singers. Mr pamphlet and magazine arti 
cles on this important subject have established his princi 
ples a standard for the American platform artist 


Davis, 


Exten 
director and 


spe cial Institute lec 


the Music Culture 
musical 
a series ol 

pedagogy, special 


Russe ll’s be Oks, 


Marguerite Wilson Maas, Pianist and Composer 


Marguerite Wilson Maas, pianist, gave a recital at the 
Arundell Club, Baltimore, Md., early this month, it being 
her first appearance this season \ feature of her program, 
which included numbers by Loeilly-MacDowell, Couperin 
Daquin, Chopin, Schubert-Liszt, Brahms, Boyle, Rosenthal 
and Saint-Saens, was two of her own compositions, “August 
Afternoon” and “Rain in the Park at Night.” She also 
gave one of her own compositions as an encore Miss 
Maas is devoting the greater portion of her time to com 


position, doing much interesting work with Gustav Strube, 


conductor of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, who is 
widely known for his ability in this field of the tonal art 
foth the numbers on her program are especially pleasing, 
the second having been done within the past month 
. ’ 
Alice Verlet’s Tour 

Alice Verlet, the brilliant coloratura soprano of the Paris 
Grand Opera, who scored such a success last year as Filina 
in “Mignon” at some special guest performances with the 





ALICE VERLET. 


Chicago Opera Association, has been winning encomiums 
from both the press and public in a Middle Western tour 


The following are the cities visited: November 22—Win 
field, Kan.; November 23—Tulsa, Okla.; November 24 
Muskogee, Okla.; November 25—Wichita, Kan.; November 





artistic ability along this line. Mr. Werrenrath possesses the gifted > “r . ’ 
faculty of digging deep into the author’s intent of his production 26-—Kansas City, Mo ; November 28—Joplin, Mo,; Novem 
and his interpretations might well be coveted by singers who wish ber 290—Omaha, Neb.; December Gary, Ind.; December 
to become master of the voice. a - - . aN ‘ | 
L : ‘ South Bend, Ind December 8—Nashvilk ler 
From the initial song by the celebrated Handel, “Hear Me Ye 4 : ou : - 4 Wr * r) ; : : her , 
Winds and Waves,” with its wonderful opportunity of musical Dec ember 11—Che yenne, yvo.: December 12—Bouldet 
imagination, unt'l the stirring notes of “Danny Deever” died away Col.; December 13—Fort Collins, Col.; December 1 4 
the audience was carried from one musical height to another. En Denver, Col.; December 15—Colorado Springs, Col 
cores were demanded after each group, by the enthusiastic audi Deceen! QA i NM 
ence.—Jacksonville (F la.) ) Daily Journal. ecember It uquerque, N eat 
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Bookings Season rik tiple New O pen Eastern Address, Musical Courier 
Western Represeatative, Ernest Briggs, Briggs Musical Bureau, Chicago, Il) 
SERBIAN 
PRIMA DONNA 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, ORATORIO and SALON RECITALS 
Address; care Musicai Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
TENOR 
Foster & David, Mers., 500 Fifth Ave- 
Persona! Address: 

309 W. 95th St. Tel. 4650 River 

A limited number of pupils accepted. 

V Hi I Coloratura 

Soprano 
BOOKINGS NOW OPEN. SEASON 1916-17. 
Address, 126 W. 66th St., New York Tel. 834 Columbus 
FRANKLIN RIKER, Tenor 
Teaching Mondays and Thursdays at Presser Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Teaching Tuesdays and Fridays at Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
Room 67, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Personal address, 214 Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone Main 929 J. 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH, 
With MISCHA ELMAN Season 1915-16. 
New York Studio Opens in September. 
New York City. 


1s0 Weet s7th St., Phone, Circle 1956. 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
RECITALS NOW BOOKING 
Address, J. CARTALL, 601-602 Carnegie Hall 


EMMA L. TRAPPER, Personal | Representative 
105 WEST 40th STREET - NEW YORK 


RUTH DEYO 


CONCERT PIANIST 


ADDRESS, SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON, 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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SERGE ZANCOdePRIMO 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
OPERA AND CONCERT 


Present Address, Care MUSICAL COURIER 





RUDOLF KAFKA 


BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST 


Bookings Now Open :: Season 1917-1918 
ADDRESS: MUSICAL COURIER, 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


HENRI SCOTT 


LEADING BASSO OF THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 














Specially Engaged with the Interstate Grand Opera Company 


CAROLYN BEEBE 


Solo Pianist al Director of the 
NEW YORK CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 


(Piano, String Quintet, Woodwind Choir) 

















Now booking in ensemble or in any combination 

MESSRS, ANDRE TOURRET, CORDUAN, LIFSCHEY, ° 

RENARD, MANOLY, LANGENUS DE 'BUSSCHER 

KINCAID, UGO SAVOLINI, FRANZEL, WHITCOMB 
For Terms, Dates and Details Address: 
SECRETARY OF CAROLYN BEEBE 

Hotel Wellington - ~- New York City 


Steinway Piano Used 








REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


eee 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT COMPANY 


S. Coleridge Taylor 

“My Lady” (60 cents). 

“Love’s Mirror” (60 cents). 

Two posthumous songs of this composer, which give 
fresh evidence of the loss sustained by the musical world 
in his death. “Love’s Mirror” in particular is a dainty, 
attractive and very singable number. 

Harold V. Milligan 
“An Invitation” (60 cents). 
“Beatrice” (60 cents). ; i 
eatrice” should make an effective recital song dra- 
os. in character and with a strong climax. 
W. Lyndon Wright 

“A Song of Joy” 

effectively written. 


(50 cents). A bright, dashing song, 
Good for final number of program. 


SACRED SONG 
Harold V. Milligan 


“Advent” (60 cents). 
song. 

Mona Holesco 

“Changing Moods” ($1). Book of seven songs. This 
composer is apparently of Scandinavian origin, for the lit- 
tle songs, most of them attractive both melodically and 
harmoniously, often recall the moods of Grieg. 

Florence Newell Barbour 
“The Orchard in Bloom” (40 cents). 

“Reflections in the Meadow Brook” (40 cents). 

“Summer’s Return” (40 cents). 

“Gathering Storm Clouds” (50 cents). 

“Dance of the Autumn Leaves” (50 cents). 

Bright catchy pieces, about the third grade. 

Julius Chaloff 
“Prelude in E 
“Souvenir Russe” (65 cents). 

“Valse Melancolique” (6 cents). 

“Etude” (Printemps) (75 cents). 

Rather more ambitious, both in content and form, than 
most piano music which is being used nowadays. Of dis- 
tinct technical difficulty and most straightforward musically 
is “Valse Melancolique.” 

Henri Ravina 
“Celerity” (50 cents). 

Louis Brassin 
“In the Forest” (50 cents). 

Stephen Heller 
“The Rivulet” (50 cents). : 

Three brilliant studies, edited, revised and augmented by 
that veteran piano master, Moritz Moszkowski. 

H, Berens 
Progressive finger control (75 cents), 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Better than the average church 


Flat” (75 cents). 


August Nélck 

“Ophelia’s Prayer” (50 cents). 
out words not difficult. 
Edward MacDowell 

“To a Humming Bird” (50 cents). Splendid, effective 
arrangement by Arthur Hartmann of one of MacDowell’s 
most fanciful short works. 
Franz Drdla 

Three compositions (75 cents). 

“Bianca.” 

“Griselda.” 

“Romola.” 

Drdla not only writes understandingly for the violin, 
but creates something worth while musically at the same 
time. These are melodious and interesting numbers. 


WHITE-SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Francis Hendriks 

“A Sicilian Spring” ($1). The popular baritone, Cecil 
Fanning, has written a series of verses which show a true 
poetic gift. They have been understandingly set to music 
by Francis Hendriks. This will make a capital group for 
recital. The music, without in any way being common, 
has a strong popular appeal. 


Conventional song with- 
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Ballet Russe in Three-Night Engagement—Newcombd 
School Recitals—“Russian Evening”—Saturday 
Music Circle — Picco-Ferrata Give 
Joint Program 
see Coitiabines La., December 8, 
The Diaghileff Ballet Russe filled a three-night engage- 
ment at the French Opera House under the local manage- 
ment of David B. Fischer. Among the organization’s most 
effective offerings were “Les Sylphides” and “Prince Igor.” 
The fine orchestra, under the able leadership of Pierre 
Monteux, met with deserved appreciation. 


Newcomb School of Music Recitals 
The Newcomb School of Music has. been presenting in- 


teresting Wednesday afternoon recitals. Leon R. Maxwell, 
head of the institution, recently gave a song program of 


1916. 
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Address: 168 HIGH STREET, CARLISLE, PA. 


America’s Violinist 
=== NOW ON TOUR === 











unusual interest. His selections were by Cui, Moussorgsky, 
Rachmaninoff, Balakireff and Dvorak. Mr. Maxwell is a 
thorough musician, so that whatever he does has educa- 
tional value. Otto Finck, violoncellist, and Henry Drued- 
ing, organist, both of the Newcomb faculty, also gave en- 
joyable recitals. 


Cercle Lyrique Gives “Russian Evening” 


The Cercle Lyrique’s last musicale, devoted to Russian 
composers, was a highly successful affair. Mrs. H. O. Bis- 
set read a very interesting paper which showed careful 
study of the subject and fine discrimination in its treat- 
ment. Mrs. Bisset also contributed to the program, sing- 
ing a selection from Borodin’s “Prince Igor,” which won 
for her much applause. Camille Gibert, the capable pres- 
ident of the circle, and her committee deserve congratula- 
tions for arranging so excellent a program. 


Saturday Music Circle in Fine Program 


The garry’ Music Circle is continuing its monthly 
meetings. At the last one an unusually interesting program 
was presented. Mrs. F. Johnson played a scherzo of Cha- 
minade; Mrs. C. B. Moore gave vocal selections by Chaus- 
son, Hirschmann, Borodin, Grieg, and Lalo; Ella de los 
Reyes, pupil of Mark Kaiser, played “Aus der Heimath” of 
Smetana, and Richard D’Aquin, the possessor of a rich and 
vibrant baritone, sang songs by Huhn and Homer. The 
afternoon closed with an artistic performance of the Grieg 
A minor concerto by Mrs. M. J. Prince and Mary V. Mo- 
loney. 


Picco-Ferrata Recital 


The recital of Millo Picco, operatic baritone, and Giu- 
seppe Ferrata, pianist-composer, attracted an audience 
which almost filled the Grunewald Hotel Convention Hall. 
Both artists won enthusiastic applause and were forced to 
grant encores. Mr. Picco sang with his accustomed art and 
Dr. Ferrata, both as pianist and composer, proved his abil- 
ity in a manner to satisfy his most critical listener. Mrs. 
Picco played artistic accompaniments to all of her husband’s 
selections except those written by Dr. Ferrata, when the 
composer himself presided at the piano. Mr. Picco has 
been lured to the vaudeville stage by a very attractive of- 
fer recently made te hiin, and, as his tour will include this 
city, his many admirers will have the privilege of hearing 
him soon again, H. B. L. 


William Wheeler Discovers New Folksongs 


In a recent interview, William Wheeler, the well known 
tenor, declared himself the possessor of a hobby to which 
he devotes a great deal of his time. This hobby is “Folk- 
songs”—discovering them and singing them—and Mr. 
Wheeler admits that both of these occupations are equally 
interesting to him. He has spent many hours at the New 
York Public Library examining the splendid collection of 
folksongs of all nations to be found there and his patient 
research has been well repaid by many fascinating dis- 
coveries. 

Mr. Wheeler’s latest “find,” over which he is most enthu- 
siastic, is the collection of Hebrides Island Gaelic Folk- 
songs compiled by Mme. Kennedy-Fraser. There are over 
a hundred of these in two collections and each one is 4 
gem. Of course all folk music is noted for its absolute 
sincerity and its true reflection of the country it repre- 
sents, but these songs of the quaint fisher folk of the little 
islands off the west coast of Scotland are peculiarly rich 
in this quality. It is music evolved from the needs of the 
hour—celebrating events in the everyday life of the peo- 
ple. Thus, there are various sorts of occupational songs, 
such as those telling of the planting, the harvesting, weav- 
ing, etc. There are also many songs of battle and heroes, 
and most beautiful of all are those connected with the sea 
life of this folk. One especially—“Kishmul’s Galley”—an 
exceptional bit of writing—a true epic describing the re- 
turn from a voyage of one of their ships and the resultant 
rejoicing and celebration. 

r. Wheeler has also several seldom heard negro folk- 
songs from H. T. Burleigh and is planning a unique pro- 
gram of his discoveries to be given at a recital devoted ex- 
clusively to folksongs a little later in the season, 





Nelda Hewitt Stevens Enjoyed in 
Ante-Bellum Plantation Songs 
One of the interesting and attractive musical events of 
Tuesday afternoon, December 12, occurred at the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theatre, New York, when Nelda Hewitt Ste- 
vens, soprano, offered a program of ante-bellum plantation 


_ songs sung in the costume in 1860. It was a distinct de- 


parture from the conventional recital program and one to 
which the singer showed herself vocally and temperamentally 
adapted. Her voice is of pleasing quality, well schooled, 
refreshing, and her personality delightful. These essentials 
were further augmented by the fact that the soprano had 
practically grown up in the spirit and the atmosphere of 
negro melody. Her pertinent explanations preceding each 
number and her faculty for creating the right atmosphere 
were important features of her thoroughly charming and 
entertaining program. 

Local setting was effected not only through her lovely 
costume, but in the stage setting, which represented a living 
room of the period. Her numbers, as she explained, were 
the expressions of negro emotion and mood. These in- 
cluded among others melodies sung on the Good Hope 
Plantation in Negro-French dialect, so-called “Spirituals” 
and “Little Studies,in Color.” Some of these had been 
harmonized by Burleigh. 

Arthur Bergh, at the piano, was an excellent accompanist. 





Ysaye to Begin Tour the Latter Part of January 


During the first three weeks of January, Eugen Ysaye, 
violinist, will make talking machine records and begin his 
concert tour the latter part of January. His first appear- 
ance will be at the Biltmore (New York) Friday Morning 
Musicale, January 26. 

Maurice Dambois is to be his accompanist. 
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CAMPANINI’S DOUBLE 
SUCCESS IN CHICAGO 


Wins Laurels Both as Executive Leader and Musical 
Director of the Chicago Opera Association 





November 13 ushered in the sixth season of grand opera 
in Chicago, with Cleofonte Campanini appearing again as 
leader of the orchestra and general director of the Chicago 
Opera Association. Campanini is in a sense the opera 
pioneer in Chicago, since before his appearance as director 
that city had witnessed only occasional operatic produc- 
tions. It is due solely to his work that the second Amer- 
ican city has become one of the first operatic centers of the 
world. : 

Campanini, who has enjoyed world wide fame for many 
years, was for three years first conductor of the Manhattan 
Opera House in New York. His reputation in America is 
as great now as it is in Europe. With his opera and other 
organizations he has traveled from coast to coast, winning 
everywhere the full approval of the press and public alike. 
He is a man of active intellect and tireless energy. The 
most strenuous efforts are as play to him. He is capable 
of performing daily—and day after day—a quantity of 
work sufficient to wear out an ordinary mortal in short 
order. 

As a musician Cleofonte Campanini is not a specialist. 
He is Italian to the Italians, French to the French, German 
to the Germans. Aside from opera, Cleofonte Campanini 
has all of the symphonies at his finger’ tips. 

As director of the Chicago Opera Association, Campanini 
has shown himself not only a versatile musician but also a 
capable executive The American musical public must feel 
grateful to this maestro, not only for the pleasure his re- 
markable work affords, but also for the educational value 
that has been gained all through the country from hearing 
old and modern opera as presented under the guidance of 
that unusual and most successful man, Cleofonte Campanini. 





Louise Day, Soprano 


A young artist who is fast gaining a prominent position 
among the concert artists in this country is Louise Day, 
soprano. She was one of the soloists at the musical con- 





LOUISE DAY, 
Soprano. 


vention in Lockport (N. Y.) early this season and was im- 
mediately re-engaged for next year's convention. 

Miss Day inherits a love of music, as her father, J. Fran- 
cis Day, was prominently connected with music in central 
New York and was organist and choirmaster of Grace 
Church, Utica (N. Y.), for many years. It was in the choir 
of that church that Miss Day acquired an early experience 
in public singing and as oratorio soloist. She was heard 
also many times in recital and concert before she came to 
New York City six years ago. Since that time she has 
given many recitals of folksongs' in costume with Valerie 
Denscher, chansoneuse, and Mildred Dilling, harpist. 

Miss Day and W assili Besekirsky, the Russian violinist, 
gave a series of joint recitals last season, and will probably 
be heard together many times this season. A Western tour 
is also being booked for Miss Day by her manager, Annie 
Friedberg. 

The above picture is a reproduction of a painting of 
Miss Day, made last summer by Richard F. Maynard, the 
well known New York artist. 


Louis Cornell Wins New York ond Boston Critics 


Louis Cornell, pianist, appeared in recital, November 20, 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, and at Jordan Hall, Boston, 
December 4, receiving the following flattering press com- 


ments : 

Louis Cornell, a young Amercan pianist, who made a favorable 
impression here last season, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall yes 
terday. His playing was of more than passing interest. He has 
a fine touch and talent for tone coloring, and what is of more 
importance, he infuses into his music an emotional element that is 
lacking in most young players.—New York Herald, November 21, 
1916, 

Louis Cornell played yesterday with credit to himself and interest 
to his hearers In the Dohnan i series of sketches particularly, he 
showed nice discriminaton in the application of a good teghnic and 


a normal piano tone to interpretative purposes.—New York Sun, 
November 21, 1916. 





It was an out of the ordinary program that Louis Cornell offered 
in Aeolian Hall last Monday afternoon. One year ago this young 
— made his first real impression upon the New York public. 
fe played extremely well then; yesterday his performance was 
still better.—New York World, November 26, 1916. 

Louis Cornell strengthened the good impression he 
season at his viano recital—New Yorker Herold. 





made last 





and possessed 


Louis Cornell, an American pianist, well trained, 
-New 


of taste, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, yesterday afternoon. 
York Evening World, November 21, 1916. 

Louis Cornell, pianist, at his recital at Aeolian Hall, Monday 
afternoon, increased the favorable impression he made last year. 
He is excellently equipped technically, added to which is a simplicity 
and a serious impressiveness that make for thorough understand- 
ing. His tone is as good as his pedaling.—Brooklyn Citizen, 
November 22, 1916. 


Louis Cornell, p‘anist, gave a recital in Jordan Hall yesterday aft 
. At his first recital here he made a favorable im 


ernoon, 
pression. It was a pleasure to hear a pianist that did not force 
tone in order to assure the audience of his strength.-Boston 


Herald, December 5, 1916. 

Louis Cornell, pianist, at his 
one year ago he showed 
but one who was somewhat modest 
afternoon he coupled tech- 
that few pianists can 


Noticeable pleasure was afforded by 
recital in Jordan Hall yesterday, 
himself a well grounded pianist, 
in displaying his talents. Yesterday 
nical excellence with interpreting powers 
show.—Boston Traveler, December 6, 1916. 

Mr. Cornell has a sense of ‘proportion and color not common to 
all of his tribe, espec‘ally when they are young. He is a thoughtful 
interpreter, He is sincere in the expression of emotion, without 
affectation or exaggeration.—Boston Post, December 6, 1916. 


Louis Cornell’s piano recital at Jordan Hall yesterday, again 
showed this young musician’s ample technical accomplishments and 
sincerity of feeling..—Boston Journal, December 5, 1916. 

man for piano 
an artist of today, 


students to hear, 
not like one of 
rather rare 
habits and 
Chris 


Mr. Cornell is an instructive 
since he goes at his work like 
thirty years ago. He is to be counted among those 
aspirants to recital fame who have modern technical 
have escaped being trained in methods that are outgrown. 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, December 5, 1916. 


Rudolph Ganz Triumphs in Havana 


122 Virtudes, ) 
Havana, December 8, 1916. } 

Rudolph Ganz, the eminent Swiss pianist, took Havana by 
storm. He arrived on a Thursday evening and played the 
following night, after a three days’ trip from New York, 
whence he came direct. 

Such enthusiasm, such furore, I have seen in Havana re- 
cently only at the concerts given last January by Albert 
Spalding the great American violinist, when he was here 
with his accompanist, incomparable André Benoist, and 
Loretta del Valle, the gifted coloratura soprano. 

After Ganz’s first recital, critics, dilettanti, newspaper 
men insisted that enough had been said in advance of 
Rudolph Ganz, that enough could not be said that would 
sing his praises as he deserves. 

There has not been a single dissenting opinion concern- 
ing the great artist who has been our guest. Mr. Ganz 


made a deep and wonderfully serious impression in Cuba 
by the sincerity of his art, the strong characteristic and 
personal note manifested in his readings, and by the daz- 
zling and electrifying technic at ‘his comm und, 

Ysidoro Corzo, musical critic of “Heraldo 
Emilio Agramonte of “Diario de la Marina,” “El Musico 
Viejo” (“The Old Musician,” dean of musical critics in 
Cuba), Dr. Tomas Justiz in “La Noche,” Alberto Ruiz in 


de Cuba,” 


“El Mundo,” in fact, every one who knows something 
about music agrees that Rudolph Ganz is a phenomenal 
artist. “Conde Kostia” (Aniceto Valdivia), one of our most 


brilliant men of letters and artistic critics, has called Ganz 

“Anton II,” “The Swiss Rubinstein,” “the Colossus of the 
piano,” etc. 

The aftermath of the Ganz recitals has been particularly 
agreeable, and in the commentaries of the audiences the 
keynote was the charm and character which the artistic con- 
ception of Chopin by Ganz embodies, This has, unmistak 
ably made a profound sensation with the people of Havana, 
who, on account of their racial temperament, are most 
keenly susceptible to the slightest manifestations of lack of 
sympathetic feeling in musical expression, 

The success enjoyed by Ganz in Havana has been so 
great that he has been engaged for six concerts next sea- 
son. After all, this is the greatest proof of the success 
of an artist. 

Mr. Ganz was received in private audience by the Presi 
dent of Cuba, General Menocal, and Mme. Menocal. Mme 
Menocal is herself a distinguished pianist, a pupil of Hubert 
de Blanck, director of the National Conserv: Mtory of Music 
in Havana, and musical critic of “La Discusion,” whose ac 
counts of Mr. Ganz’s work have been most flattering, 
though I consider them very just The President and Mrs 
Menocal give their cordial and generous support to all 
kinds of artistic manifestations of the highest class which 
take place in Havana. Mrs. Menocal was an enthusiastic 
listener at the Ganz recitals and applauded the great pian 
ist warmly. 

A most favorable impression was made by the beautiful 
Steinway piano used at these recitals, and every one has, 
naturally, been delighted with the instrument, which, on 
its arrival in Havana, received a great deal of care, atten- 
tion and publicity. FRANCISCO ACOSTA. 


Blanche Goode Plays 


Blanche Goode, the pianist opened her concert season 
with a recital at Smith College on December 6, in which 
she played the Schumann sonata, op, 22, Mendelssohn's 
prelude and fugue in E minor and numbers by Grainger, 
Debussy, Kramer Roentgen and Albeniz. Miss Goode was 
greeted by a large and thoroughly appreciative audience. 


Of her work the Springfield Republican said: 


Miss Goode’s program, largely modern, was delivered with 
abundant technical resource and sincere emotional conviction 
The romantic andantino of th chumann sonata was given with 
great heauty, and the prelude and fugue in E minor of Mendels 
sohn, with the authoritative freedom which belongs to this most 


successful of modern fugues 
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of a somber night. 























“The Knabe Piano embodies in its tone the 
entire gamut of expression—the smile of a 


beautiful summer day, the mysterious softness 
** _ Yvette Guilbert. 


Warerooms: 5th Ave. at 39th St., New York 
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INSTRUCTION IN SINGING & DRAMATIC RECITATION 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
44 West 44th Street, New York 











NEW BEAUTIFUL SONGS 


“Ah Love,” “Romance,” “Oh Love,” “Each Morn a Thousand 
Roses Brings,”” “April,” “O Ariwara,” by 
CHAKLES FREDERICK CARLSON, 


Bauitxory & Hante, New York. 





CARL BEUTEL 


Pianist Composer 
Care of Musical Courier, 615 Orchestra Hall Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


MAXWELL 


Director Newcomb School of Music 
New Orleans, La. 


H. H. BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER 
Prepares pupils for Philipp, Paris 


KATHARINE BELLAMANN 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women, Columbia, South Carolina 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


Conductor of the Sokoloff Orchestra 
San Francisco . - California 


e CORTESE 


Harpist Mrs. Jason Walker 


Seuthern Representative 
Aeolian Hall, N.Y. Memphis, Tenn. 


HENRY BERNARD WOOTSON DAVIS- 


MURTAGH 


Organist Soprano 
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MUSICAL COURIER READERS 





Says Teacher Should Get Credit for Pupils 
New York, December 8, 1916. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 


With reference to Mr. Goulding’s letter in the Musica. Courter 
teacher of voice 





of last week, there is no possible doubt that a 

(or any art) should receive full credit from pupils for his work, 
which implies time, energy, brain and constant anxiety for their 
success, and I consider that any artist not recognizing the teacher 
who has piloted him through to success, does not deserve any public 
recognition whatsoever. As in the case of Clara Novello Davies 
and Mr. Graveure, I cannot conceive that anybody would take a 
lecided stand as Mme. Davies does without absolute proof 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Genevieve THOMAS 
Says Mme. Novello Davies Is Right 
New York, December 8, 1916. 

The Editor, Muswal Courier 

In answer to a letter published in your splendid paper of De 
ember 1916, | wish to say that I feel a teacher has every right 
to claim a pup.l after giving of his or her best, as I am sure 
Mme. Davies has done for Graveure. 

She has done every possible thing to make an artist of him and 
n that he has reached the ‘standard which Mme. Davies aspired 
for him, he seems to have forgotten all the appreciation and grate 


fulness due her 


feel confident Mme. Davies would not claim a pupil unless 
absolutely pos tive. 
Therefore, I sincerely hope that people will take every means 


of making Wilfred Douthitt (alias Louis Graveure) right the wrong 
Novello Davies 
(Signed) 


he has done Clara 
Firorence H, Werrtneio. 


About the Graveure-Davies Matter 


New York, 1916 


December &, 


The Editor, Musical Courier 


I have read with interest Edinund Goulding’s letter in your issue 
of December 7, regarding the “Graveure-Davies Matter.” 
I have no desire to be drawn info the controversy between the 


teacher and pupil in this case, but as Mr. Goulding asks a question 
of your readers im the last paragraph of hig letter based on “artistic 


honor,” L unhesitatingly state that in my opinion a teacher has 
just as much right to advertise as being the teacher of a certain 
pupil, av a pupil has to advertise having been trained by a certain 
teacher. 


| cannot believe the supposed pupil in the case in point, can have 


possibly made such a deal with his teacher as Mr. Goulding sug- 
gests: the success of a pupil is as much the stock in trade of the 
carries with it undoubted rights all 


teacher, as of the pupil, and 
the world over, in every profession. 

From the point of view of musical students, for any pupil who 
has achieved success on account of having been taught by a par- 
ticular expert, it would seem to be untruly selfish, unjust, and un- 


grateful for him or her to withhold the name of the person who 


had been instrumental in making him or her proficient, and in 
this alleged case, it would seem that the offense of the singer is 
doubly aggravated, provided the thin veil to conceal identity can 
be seen through, and the charge of concealment brought home to 
roost (Signed) Evita WHITMORE. 


Teachers Should Be Given Credit for Services 
Yonkers, New York, 1916 
The Editor, Musica! Courier p 

It has been asked of your readers what are the ethics of the 
artist in a case where, after the teacher has given the sum of his 
work to a student, the student withholds his acknowledgment. 
does not differ from that of the whole world 

denial of services rendered. 
(Signed) Mary M. 


December 8, 


code 
such 


The artists’ 


condemns 
THOMSON. 





Praise From the Ranks—What a Layman Thinks of 
Albert Spalding 


New York, December 2, 1916. 


The Editor, Musical Courier: 

I want to thank you for your kindness in telling me about Albert 

Spalding, the real man who plays the fiddle. You will remember 
I met you at The Friars dinner to Caruso recently—the dinner 
where all those actors told Caruso what they thought of him. 
You will remember the fun we all had listening to those stage fel- 
lows showing how much they did not know about music when they 
tried to tell what they knew about music. I always thought George 
M. Cohan was a musician, for he does a lot of things in that direc- 
ton. Also, I thought Raymond Hitchcock was a musician, for he 
tries to sing in those things he does on the stage, but he showed his 
appreciation of real music by calling Caruso a “wop,” whatever that 
may mean. 
You see, it was my disappointment in finding that these Amer- 
icans—is Hitchcock an American?—really know nothin about 
music, or they would have been more discreet in their talks about 
the great tenor who was being honored. But those men who talked 
seemed to think that the same kind of thing that made money for 
them on the stage was in demand at this dinner—one can not 
always tell, and it may be these men did all they knew how to 
impress Caruso with their musical intelligence. s 

That was the reason I asked you if there was any real American 
playing the fiddle now. You said that one of the few specimens 
of fiddlemen with blood in his body is Albert Spalding, and you 


suggested that I hear him. ; 
aes that got next to me. I saw Al Spalding play ball in the 
early “90's, and if this Albert Spalding had any of that kind of 
blood in his veins, I wanted to see him, and if he was the kind of a 
mart his uncle was, then I was ready to hear him play the fiddle. 
Well, I took your advice, I went to hear this young man play 
the fiddle Saturday afternoon. I am not much on music, but I am 
long on this real man thing. I hate to go to hear a man sing, and 
find one of those fellows who carry their handkerchiefs in their 
cuffs, powder their faces and put red paint upon their cheeks so 
they will kill the ladies, and to see one of that kind try to fiddle 
is too much for me, who has hollered his head off when Al Spalding 
was playing baseball, and doing it like a clean American man only 
could do it. E 
So when Albert Spalding walked out on the stage with that free 
and independent springy walk we all like to see, I at once knew 
you understood what I meant when Iasked youif there were any 
real men playing the fiddle. That young man Albert Spalding is 
real American from his toes up, and he takes my price every time 
he plays, for he is all that Al Spalding was in his baseball days, 


and that means real man. 3 ; 
This Albert Spalding faced that big crowd at this concert last 
Saturday as though he knew he was a clean-cut American, a man 
who could do things upon that fiddle he carried out under his arm, 
and as he faced that big crowd there was nothing in his attitude 
that would make one feel he had any apologies to offer because he 
was a fiddler, but he was there to give them the best he had, and 
if they didn’t like it, that was not because he was not doing his 
best. - : 
Nor did he seem to feel that he was the only man in the world 
who could play the fiddle—he just went at this work as though it 
was business, and he did play some, take it from me. That fiddle 
he has is a wonder when it comes to the music ‘n it, and that real 
American man knows how to bring it out to be heard. That young 
man was there doing what he could do, as best he could do it, and 
he presented that if of gam that always goes with the one 
o is not afraid of anything. E s f 
when Albert Spalding wanted that little fixings, they call it a 
mute I believe, he did not use his fingers to daintily pluck it 
from his vest pocket, but he reached for it and pulled it out of his 
pants pocket just as though he was reaching for a plug of toberee. 
and when he t through with it, he took it off the bridge 2 is 
fiddle, put it k into his pants ket just as any red b ed 
American man docs anything o 


the kind, no matter whether he’ 


wants a chew of tobacco or is reaching for a dime or a hundred 
dollar bill—he knew what he was going after, and that shows the 
real American spirit, as some of you newspaper men call it 

suit how that young man did play that fiddle. I want to thank OU 
again for telling me about him, I know you will say I ought to Teo 
known about this real man Spalding myself, but believe me I get ns 
disgusted at times with some of the fakes of these musicians tine es 
matter how good they are, I feel that I never want to see or he : 
one of them again. . . . ; — 

Too many get spoiled and their heads get so big they can not 
come within the bounds of real American manhood, but this youn 
man is not spoilt, he gives what he has in his best way and ‘cen 
> apne, = ag he act = though he is the only one in 
America who knows how to fiddle the F ave bee 
Ampere wee, Bios 1e big things that have been 

I do not care much for thiy Bach and other kinds of music as 
it is generally handed out to us when we go to a concert but 
when this strong young man without any frills began to make 
his bow go over the strings of his fiddle, I felt there was something 
back of the fiddle that meant real strength, real blood, .and an 
independence that has made this country what it is. ; 

I don’t know enough about music to tell you what it was all 
about, but I do know that this young man Spalding had me going 


from the start. knew and felt that what he was bringing out of 
that fiddle was real music, made by a real man, and when they 
made him play and play again because they liked him, he had the 


same strong appearance, that open, frank smile that spelled honesty 
from the beginning of his playing to the last. is 

Say, I could not holler as I did in the old days when his uncle 
was playing honest baséball, but I did pound my hands until they 
were sore, and that meant you did “recommend me to just the kind 
of a fiddler I have wanted to hear for a long time. 

That young man Spalding is of the right stuff, the kind of stuff 
that means he knows what te is doing, and that he is giving to 
those who pay to hear him play the fiddle all there is in him, and 
that is real American blood, real American brains, real American 
man-~the kind of man that has made this big country what it is. 

I'm not a music critic, but I do know real man when I meet up 
with it, and again I want to thank you for the quiet tip you gave 
me as to the real American man who can play the fiddle, and play 
it with all the rest of them, no matter where they come from. R 

Very truly yours, 





Will All the Fools Ever Die Out?—It Seems to Me 
Never 


Editor Musical Courier: 

: ridiculous for vocal students to flock to a man 
for instruction in voice when that individual never was a singer 
and does not even know how to produce a correct tone himself. 
It puts me in mind of an incident which happened to me years 
ago in Italy when I went to a teacher for instruction, who, by 
the way, at one time musical conductor at La Scala, Milan. 
This is the way my first lesson started: the maestro sat down at 
the piano; waving his right arm in the air and pounding on the 
piano with his left hand, he yelled at the same time in great ex- 
citement, “troppo alta, troppo alta.” asked the maestro, gently 
te explain what he meant, and asked him kindly to sing the correct 
tone himself, whereby I could listen and would be able to do like- 
wise. This is the answer he gave me: 

“If 1 could sing myself I would not have to sit here and teach.” 

Then how in the world can I learn from you when you don’t 
know it yourself?” I queried, “Can you teach me to skate when 
you do not know how to skate yourself?” 

Just such a condition of affairs exists right here in our own 
great metropolitan city; organists, pianists, fakers of all kinds who 
can not sing one note themselves give lessons in singing to others— 
an they seem to be working overtime. I am not fndin so much 
fault with these pretenders as with the brainless vocal students 
who flock to them daily for valuable instruction. What can you 
take when he has nothing to give? Can you acquire correct voice 
placement by going to a mere musician, or to a baton acrobat? 
Can he show you the correct way it must be done? 

Someone will claim he has made numerous operatic stars and he 
himself cannot sing a note correctly, nor is he able to play a vocal 
score on the piano. Can you believe with a normal thinking brain 
that what he claims is true. Can you teach me Greek when you 
do not know the alphabet? 

Wake up, vocal students! If you want to study seriously and 
gain knowledge, go to the real singing teacher, one who is able to 
sing himself and is an able musician, for tone placement, the 
foundation of bel canto, artistic interpretation—without which you 
are lost, all your efforts will be in vain, and you will never become 
a singer of importance. 

Do not be misguided, as is frequently the case, by the fact 
that accomplished artists or operatic singers oftentimes employ a 
coach, pianist, or any musician, to go through his parts with him. 
This does not necessarily mean that he has studied with him or 
taken any lessons from him, as one frequently reads in their boast- 
ing advertisements, namely, that a list of prominent opera singers 
have studied with them; in reality they are nothing but pianists 
and know nothing of the voice. 

“Voce Pastata”’ first, second and third, as the great Maestro 
Rossini once said, “voce, voce, voce.”’ Interpretation and phrasing 
come later. Tf your voice is not correctly placed and consequently 
throaty all your efforts in phrasing and interpretation amount to 
nothing. M. E. Frorto. 


Dal 


It appears to me 
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ELENA GERHARDT’S WELCOME 


Famous Lieder Singer Féted by Audience 

No doubt was left in Elena Gerhardt’s mind and heart 
as to her place in the esteem and affections of New York 
music lovers, when that artist gave her recital at Carne- 
gie Hall on Tuesday afternoon, December 13, before a 
house filled completely as to boxes, parquet and balconies. 
Thunders of applause volleyed from the auditorium across 
the footlights and the noisy tributes increased from song 
to song, as the listeners discovered that the great artist’s 
vocal and musical gifts were more mature and more ef- 
fective than ever. The lovely quality of tone, the smooth- 
ness of production, the breadth of conception and truthful- 
ness of rendering, and the lofty spirit and style apparent 
at all times, were matters to cheer the faith of those who 
fear sometimes that the popularity of the operatic singing 
manner may lead American audiences into misunderstand- 
ing regarding the true art of vocal composition and mood 
interpretation. Miss Gerhardt is one of the chosen few in 
the realm of Lied artists. 

In the Schubert group, “Im Abendroth” was sung with 
a beauty hard to describe, “Die Allmacht” had elemental 
and irresistible temperamental drive and throbbing feel- 
ing, “Wohin” (added as an encore) was a veritable treas- 
ure of sentiment and charm, “Auf dem Wasser Zu 
Singen” delighted the ear and ravished the soul. “An die 
Musik” and “Rastlose Liebe” also were gems in every 
sense of the term. 

Brahms always has been a specialty of Miss Gerhardt, 
and she did not fail again to touch the top heights in her 
presentations. The master’s “Auf die Nacht in der Spinn- 
stub’n,” “Immer leiser,” “Der Jager” (which had to be re- 
peated), “Der Tod das its die kihle Nacht,” and “Der 
Schmied” (an encore), the range of emotional expression 
covered by the singer, embraced the widest possible ga- 
mut. She invested every measure with noble pel a 
meaning. 

Of Wolf, “Weylas Gesang” and “In dem Schatten 
Meiner Locken,” and of Strauss, “Ruhe meine Seele” and 
“Standchen,” revealed further phases of Miss Gerhardt’s 
best qualities, and served as a tremendous climax to the 
very fine offerings that had gone before. At this moment 
the Gerhardt message in song is so eloquent, so moving, 
and so potent, that no one intere sted in musical perform- 
ance of the first rank should miss the chance of hearing 
the famous soprano’s recitals. 

Walter H. Golde, the accompanist of the afternoon, 
performed his duties with _Sympathy, insight and accuracy. 





Enter Grandpa Bispham 


David Bispham, who recently celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his professional appearance upon the operatic 
stage, is now celebrating another great event in his life. 

“One morning recently I was awakened from peaceful 
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GERMAN HEROLD, NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 19, 1916. 


Among the abundance of piano concerts last week, 
that of Moses Boguslawski stood out conspicuously. The 
young artist disclosed himself to be technically sure and 
intellectually equal to his task, throughout this program 
which included Brahms’ difficult variations on a Paganini 
theme. He presented among other composers Bach 
Busoni (organ prelude and fugue in D major), Liszt and 
Chopin. The hearty applause granted the newcomer was 
honorably earned. 


STAATS-ZEITUNG, NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 16, 1916. 


Moses Boguslawski, pianist, made his public debut here 
yesterday in Aeolian Hall. Unquestionably this artist is 
far above the average pianist heard here in concert. He 
frequently developed an emotion where one | seldom 
hears it: for example, in the Brahms’ Paganini varia- 
tions, which for the most part, are played as an exhibit 
of finger dexterity. Boguslawski showed that these varia 
tions are full of poetry and witching musical effects of 
great variety. It was a bold undertaking of the artist, 
to give collectively, nine numbers of the Swiss Liszt 

“Années de Perclinage,” yet he was justified through 
the great success of his undertaking. The Bach-Busoni 
(organ prelude and_ fugue) showed signs of the indi 
viduality of the artist, for he did not hammer as is 
customary in the Busoni work, but paid particular atten- 
tion to quality In conclusion Boguslawski played small 
Chopin pieces. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE, NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 16, 1916. 


Moses Boguslawski gave a piano recital yesterday in 
Aeolian Hall. He played with feeling and freedom, 
giving the organ prelude in D major by Bach-Busoni, 
and the variations by Brahms on a Paganini theme, the 
latter was a specially sympathetic reading The Liszt 
“Années de Perelinage,” with its many divisions, was 
a beautifully poised performance, and the ‘“Pastorale,’ 
and “Le Mal du Pays,” were impressive through their 
simplicity and emotion. Chopin was interpreted sincerely 
and yet with sufficient mysticism to make his works 
vital. 

‘ 




















slumber by the receipt of a cablegram from Florence, Italy,” 
said Mr. Bispham, “to say that‘my daughter, Vida, the wife 
of Signor Riccardo Daddi- Borgheri, had presented me with 
a little grandson. So now I am a grand daddy-Borgheri, 
and it seems strange to be an Italian grandfather.” 
“Curiously enough, my daughter was born in Florence 
while I was studying there, and it was while visiting at the 
house of her sodielher, an American resident of Florence, 
that she met and became engaged to Mr. Daddi-Borgheri, 
who is by profession a banker, of distinguished family. 
Upon being called to the front with the reserve regiment to 
which he belongs, he insisted upon marrying my daughter, 
who thus suddenly became a war bride and at once took 
up nursing in Florence while her husband went to the front. 
My most recent advices are to the effect that though he has 
so far escaped injury in battle, he was very nearly killed by 
the destruction of an ammunition factory to which he was 
attached temporarily many miles trom the scene of conflict.” 


Betsy Lane Shepherd i in Demand 





Betsy Lane Shepherd, artist pupil of Sergei Klibansky, 
who sang with success at one of the concerts, Madison 
Square Garden, New York, under the direction of W. H. 
Rothwell, last summer, is in demand. Since November she 
has filled twenty-one engagements, viz.: November 7, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa.; November 8, Lehighton, Pa.; November 
9, Lansford, Pa.; November 10, Bethlehem, Pa.; November 
13, Meriden, Conn.; November 14, Holyoke, Mi: iss.; No 
vember 16, Westfield, Mass.; November 23, Wallingford, 
Conn.; November 30, December 1, Kansas City, Mo.; De 
cember 3, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; December 4, Cameron, Mo.; 
December 5, Brookfield, Mo.; December 6, Macon, Mo.; 
December 7, Moberly, Mo.; December 10 and 11, New York 
City; December 13, Tamaqua, Pa.; December 14, New 
York City; December 19 and 20, Bluffton, Ohio. 


John Prindle Scott Favors “Community Singing” 


John Prindle Scott has baie quite a contributor to the 
“Community Singing” idea. Aside from his prize setting 
of the recent Nebraska State ode, he has written twelve 
Oberlin College songs, two Ohio University College songs 
(one of them a prize winner), four high school choruses 
and a set of outdoor songs. At a recent lecture in Oberlin, 
Ohio, the audience was equipped with telephone receivers, 
and Percy Ebbott, a tenor in New York, sang Mr. Scott's 
“Evening Hymn” over the phone, to the delight of some 
twelve hundred college students gathered in the Audito 
rium at Oberlin. 


Salvatore de Stefano’s Re- engagements 
for Sherry Musicale 


Salvatore Stefano, the harpist, appeared as_ soloist 
at the third Sunday night concert at Sherry’s, on Decem 
ber 17. Mr. de Stefano appeared on the same program with 
Cordelia Latham, soprano, Guiomar Novaes, pianist, and 
the Spanish guitarist, Miguel Llobet. This was Mr. de 
Stefano’s second appearance at the Sunday night Sherry 
concerts. He played the week previous with Helen Stan 
ley, soprano, and John Powell, pianist, and was immediately 
re-engaged for the third concert of the series 


Buckhout Composers’ Musicales 


Musicales by composers he have dedicated songs to 
Mme. Buckhout, and who will personally accompany at the 
piano, will begin in the handsome Buckhout studios, New 
York, December 30, 3 p. m., with Ernest R. Kroeger. Hal- 
let Gilberté follows January 6, 3 p. m.; A. Walter Kramer, 
reg “ 13 3 p. m., and Gena Branscombe, January 20 at 


3 p. m. H. Pruttig and Maurice Kaufman, respectively 


5h Daal ‘and concert master of the Hartford Philhar- 
monic Ochestra, will share the program January 27. Rob- 
ert Huntington Terry, the prominent organist and com- 
poser, of Yonkers, follows rasan: % 


Ellis Clark Setenneen Heard i in New York 


Ellis Clark Hammann, the gifted pianist and accompanist, 
appeared at Columbia University, New York, Wednesday 
evening, December 6, as assistant artist with Horatio Con- 
nell, bass-baritone. In addition to the masterly accompani- 
ments with which he aided the singer, Mr. Hammann was 
heard in two solo groups. These consisted of. Scarlatti’s 
pastorale, Schubert minuett, a Mendelssohn scherzo, Cho- 
pin’s prelude in D flat, and Moszkow ski’s “Liebeswalzer.” 
That he /is a musician of marked attainment was amply 
demonstrated, his work throughout the evening calling for 
unqualified praise. 


Charlotte Maconda Busy 

Among the vocal teachers of the metropolis whose time 
is very much occupied is Charlotte Maconda; her studios 
at 2226 Broadway, New York, are the scene of many in 
teresting events this season. Among those studying with 
her who are showing remarkable progress in their work are 
Ruby Hartcorn, Mrs. J. Loeb, Decima Vivian and \Miss 
Walsh. In addition to her work as a teacher, Mme. Ma 
conda is doing considerable in the concert field, where she 
enjoys wide and favorable reputation as an artist of many 
attainments. 


Faculty Member Recital at American Institute 


McCall Lanham, baritone, with William F. Sherman, 
accompanist, gave an interesting song recital at the Amer 
ican Institute of Applied Music, December 8. He sang 
songs by French and American composers, “Hope,” dedi 
cated to Mr. Lanham by Kiirsteiner, closing the enjoyable 
program. This was particularly effective. There was a 


big crowd of stylish people in the audience, and Mr 
Lanham sang with unusual art. 
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UNFAMILIAR CHABRIER WORK 
“BRISEIS” OPENS PARIS OPERA 


Theatres Close One Day Weekly to Save Coal—The Unlucky Theatre of 
M. Astruc to Reopen—French Opera for Italy 


30 Rue Marbeuf (Champs-Elysées), 
Paris, November 16, 191 

Last season many were the projected innovations at the 
Opéra which now give place to a careful choice of the solid 
works of its repertoire produced with thoughtful attention 
so as to overcome the great existent difficulties. 

M. Jacques Rouché chose for the opening of this season, 
November 4, “Briséis,” a work by the late Emmanuel Cha- 
brier, a musician essentially French, though sensible to the 
Wagnerian influence, and a considerable unit in the history 
and development of Fench art. The gifted composer of 

“Gwendoline” was already ill when he began the “Briséis” 
drama and had passed away before it was produced at the 
Opé ra in May, 1899, and never revived until now. 

“Briséis” was inspired by a ballad of Goethe, in which 
the final great struggle between dying paganism and Chris- 
tianity is the tragic theme, and this, worked out by Ephraim 
Mikhael and Catulle Mendes, greatly attracted Chabrier. 
Unfortunately his fatal illness interrupted him when only 
the first act of his favorite drama had been composed. By 
a happy chance the first act is the simplest and best of the 
three acts of the Mikhael-Mendés drama. The music rises 
infinitely higher than the m. In some pages of “Briséis” 
Chabrier attains unprecedented heights, notably in the love 
duo between Hylas (tenor) and Briséis (soprano), the de- 
licious chorus of the sailors and the penetrating simplicity 
of the scene of the Catechist (baritone). 

Briséis in all the charming freshness of the character was 
admirably interpreted by Yvonne Gall, while the tragic, 
sombre, fanatic Thanasto was no less admirably given by 
Mile. Demougeot. The male roles of Hylas, the Catechist, 
nd of Stratoclés were well sustained respectively 
by MM. Laffitte, Lestelly and Gresse. The orchestra clev- 
erly did its part under Camille Chevillard’s direction, 
while the choruses gave evidence of solidity and compre- 
hending delicacy. 

“La Korrigane” 

M. Rouché was happily inspired in reviving Widor’s 
ballet, “La Korrigane.” It is a ballet in two acts, 
charmingly absurd with that wondrous breathing beauty 
of the spring time of life. Ch. M. Widor’s musical 
score is bright, full of life and gaiety. Mlle. Zambelli, the 
prima ballerina, was greatly applauded in her inimitable, 
graceful dancing suppleness. The ballet, which followed 
the opera, was given under the personal direction of the 
composer. 


“Romeo and Juliet” With New Features 


For “Roméo et Juliette,” the second opera for this sea- 
son, M. Rouché consulted ancient documents upon the 
“masques” in England, such as Shakespeare knew them, and 


after those indications he has readjusted the first act of the 
opera which opens with a ball in the palace of the Capu- 
lets, the guests variously disguised. Romeo and his friends 
were in the guise of pilgrims. The first rehearsal at the 
Opéra with orchestra M. Rihlmann directed and at the rep- 
resentation on Sunday night Mr. Sullivan scored a brilliant 
success as Romeo. The Juliette of Mme. Campredon was 


full of charm. 
Saint-Saéns Conducts 


For the Thursday evening performance, the third, the 
managetuent of the Opéra chose “Guillaume Tell,” M. Che- 
villard conducting. Saturday night’s opera was “Samson 
et Dalila,” directed by the composer, Saint-Saéns. Ad- 
mirers of M. Saint-Saéns were delighted that he consented 
to personally conduct his opera at its 208th performance. 
Sunday night, November 12, “Faust,” under the conductor- 
ship of M. Rihlmann. The tenor, Laffitte, as Faust; Mlle. 
Lubin, Marguerite; M. Gresse, Méphisto; M. Cousinou, 
Valentin. 

“Faust” is not easily staged under present conditions, but 
difficulties have been overcome and this popular French 
masterpiece is among the series of répertoire performances. 


“Our Mary” a Gala Carmen 


At the Tuesday evening “gala” performance for the bene- 
fit of military ineligibles without a pension, a new Carmen 
carried off a tremendous triumph. Mary Garden imper- 
sonated the Spanish gypsy with skilful brilliance and in- 
finite variety of original charm. Delightful were the dances 
of Mlles. Zambelli (of the Opéra), Napierkowska and So- 
nia Pavloff ; while Edmée Favart, as Micaela, with the con- 
currence of MM. Fontaine and Allard, insured the big suc- 
cess which had been anticipated. 

Bailly’s new scenic decorations for the fourth act were 
a fitting background for the “cuadrilla” and the mounted 
picadors with their lances defiling before the arena of Se- 
ville. At the end of the third act there was a “tombola” 
(auction) for the original of the program by Abel Faivre. 
An enthusiastic spectator of “Carmen” became the pos- 
sessor of the original program and offered it in homage 
to the brilliant gitane, Mary Garden. More than 42,000 
francs were received at the box office of the Opéra Co- 
mique for this gala performance in aid of this work, the 
P. R. 2, which is under the presidency of M. Millerand, 
former Minister of War. 


Other Opéra Comique Notes 


Mary Garden will this month sing Carmencita, and in 
matinee with es Jean Périer and Fontaine will play “La 
Tosca” and “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame.” Marthe Chenal 
will continue to sing regularly her repertoire “Louise,” 
“Carmen,” “Aphrodite,” before creating a new role in the 


spring at the Salle Favart. 
A French Opera for Italy 


Mile, Chenal will sing “Marouf” Thursday evening un- 
der the direction of the composer, M. Rabaud. This charm- 


ing work has been the occasion on its revival of a new 
triumph for author and interpreters. MM. Mocchi and 
Mingardi, directors of several big theatres in Italy and 
South America have promised M. Gheusi, of the Opéra 
Comique, that the work of Mr. Rabaud will be given almost 
simultaneously in their theatres; that the composer will 
himself conduct his work “Marouf” in French at the Scala 
in Malin, the Costanzi in Rome, and the Colon in Buenos 
Aires. The works of Rabaud have had great success at 
the Royal Opera of Stockholm, and the King of Sweden 
has conferred the “Cross of the Polar Star” on the com- 
poser, Rabaud. 


Théatre des Champs-Elysées to Reopen 


The Théatre des Champs-Elysées will reopen under the 
management of the tenor Romolo Zanoni. There will be a 
series of French and Italian operas, concerts and ballets— 
according to the announcements thus far published. In 
honor of the heroic Serbian people the first performance 
will be under the presidency of the Serbian minister, M. 
Vesnitch. “Andja,” a lyric drama in one act, by M. V. 
Monti, will be presented by Mary Boyer, MM. Roselli, 
Ferand de Saint-Pol, followed by a ballet- divertissement of 
“Trovatore” and a musical program participated in by va- 
rious artists. 


Closing to Save Coal 


In compliance with the request of the Minister of the In- 
terior, the managers of the Paris theatres, music-halls and 
cinemas have unanimously decided to close their establish- 
ments on one day a week in order to reduce their lighting 
expenses and so economize coal for the needs of the Gov- 
ernment. It was decided that the concerts and music-halls 
shall remain closed on Wednesdays; the theatres on Fri- 
days and cinemas on Tuesdays. 


Rest Cure Concerts 


An old time sort of concert was conducted by M. Che- 
villard at the last weekly Sunday performance of the Co- 
lonne-Lamoureux organization, but with a new item, the 
first audition of Sylvio Lazzari’s “Nouveau Christ,” elo- 
quently given by Henri Albers (of the Opéra Comique) 
and much applauded by the numerous audience. One might 
almost name M. Chevillard’s concerts these days the “Rest- 
cure-concerts.” So well known arg the selections from the 
works on his program that no effort is needed from mu- 
sician, leader or hearer—the music goes of itself almost, 
soothingly for two hours. “Le Jardin de Marguerite” 
(Marguerite’s Garden) is seductive, but we have wandered 
often therein with Roger Ducasse. “Gwendoline” is always 
loved because of Chabrier; “Lénore” is Duparc’s magnifi- 
cent symphonic work and Beethoven’s “Pastorale” is im- 
mortal. 

All these, admired though they be, and admirably per- 
formed under M. Chevillard, might yield place to other 
selections from less well known but equally admirable 
French works. Why, too, weary to satiety the facile public 
with Grieg’s “Suite Lyrique”? 


The New Concerts-Rouge 


The Concerts-Rouge announce a series of six symphonic 
seances for Thursday evenings in the Salle des Agricul- 
teurs, beginning November 16. The orchestra, numbering 
thirty-five executants, will be under the direction of Joseph 
Jemain. The soloists engaged are: Mmes. Vallandri, Ker- 
lane, Jeanne Endes, M. Torelli, Mme. Chailley-Richez ; 
Marcel Chailley and Manuel Infante. The program for the 
first concert includes “Symphony with Organ,” by Saint- 
Saéns; “Psyché,” of César Franck ; “Suite,” of J. S. Bach; 
“L’Amant jaloux” of Grétry; “Léonore” overture of Bee- 
thoven. Part of the receipts will be given to war charities. 


A New Leoncavallo Composition 


A great manifestation organized by the Latin Union in 
honor of Roumania and the Latin countries took place most 
successfully in the Théatre Réjane. A new composition 
stood out among the musical works, the “Hymne France- 
Italie,” written specially by Leoncavallo, and won success 
through its insistent sincerity. Speeches were made by 
Paul Deschanel, president of the Chambre, and by Jules 
Roche, deputy. 


Heroes From the Conservatoire 


The Association of Old Pupils of the Conservatoire met 
together to do honor to comrades fallen on the field of 
battle. M. Dalimier, Under-Secretary of State for Fine 
Arts, was received by the Conservatoire director, M. Fauré, 
and MM. Saint-Saéns, Alfred Bruneau, Théodore Dubois 
Fernand Bourgeat. The concert included the prelude of 
the “Deluge” of Saint-Saéns, fragments from the “Ré- 
quiem” of Gabriel Fauré, of which the “Pie Jésu” was 
movingly interpreted by Mile. Francesca. MM. Fauré, Bru- 
neau, Dalimier, in short stirring speeches, testified their 
profound admiration for the heroic dead whose undying 
fame will be both a memorial to their country and an in- 
spiration in the lives of those now met to honor them. 


Nantes Chorus Indefatigable 


The “Schola Cantorum” of Nantes, which gave such a 
perfect interpretation of Rameau’s “Hippolyte et Aricie” 
last spring, is preparing an admirable winter program. 
First, the “Damnation of Faust” of Berlioz; then the “Or- 
pheus” of Gluck (with a tenor to sing the title role) ; 
“L’Etranger” of Vincent d’Indy; “Les Béatitudes” of César 
Franck, the “Poéme de Guerre” and the “Danse des Deva- 
dans,” by Florent Schmitt. The indefatigable president of 
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this Schola is Mme. Le Meignen and Henri Morin its 
excellent chef-d’orchestre. 


Royal Serbian Band Tours France 


The Royal Serbian Band repeat concert successes at Nice. 
At the station at Nice the musicians of the R. S. Band were 
received by M. de Joly, Préfet of the Alpes-Maritimes, 
General Goiran, the Mayor, and Dr. Ivanichevitch, the Ser- 
bian Consul, Great enthusiasm for the Band of the Allies was 
everywhere displayed; the “Marseillaise” and the “Serbian 
Hymn” were played with great feeling. Excellent concerts 
were given by the Band at the Eldorado during their stay 
at Nice, and when they finally arrived at Toulon, after 
their triumphal tournee from Paris to Lyons, Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, Marseilles, Nice, the Toulonese greeted the band 
vociferously with greatest warmth. 


Chez Vity 


The Students’ Atelier Reunions, which take place Sun- 
day evenings in the Architectural Academy are being con- 
tinued during the war in connection with relief work; the 
first meeting for this season was held last Sunday, when 
Rosa di Vitto was the vocal soloist. Rev. Ernest W. 
Shurtleff, delivered one of his encouraging, uplifting ad- 
dresses, so much appreciated by the students. 


Trinity Church Music 


At the American Church of the Holy Trinity the ‘first 
of a series of monthly musical services was given last 
Sunday at the close of five o’clock evensong, with the as- 
sistance of Vera Metelnikoff, violiniste, Louis Rousseau, 
tenor, and John F. Byrne, baritone. 

CoMTE bE DetMA-HEIDE. 


Herman Sandby Cello Recital 


Despite the inclement weather a good sized and enthu- 
siastic audience attended the cello recital given by the Dan- 
ish artist, Herman Sandby, at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Monday evening, December 11. y 

Mr. Sandby, who is not a newcomer to metropolitan 
audiences, was heard here several times last season, when 
his artistic playing won for him instantaneous recognition. 
At this recital he not only retained the excellent impres- 
sion previously made, but he enhanced his standing as an 
artist of authority. [ 

He possesses a sweet, pure and carrying tone, marvelous 
technic, impeccable intonation, and plays with fire and 
warmth. ; 

His broad and musicianly interpretation of Boccherini’s 
sonata in A major, and Dvorak’s concerto were greatly en- 
joyed. His other numbers were three Sibelius pieces, 
“Malinconia,” op. 20 (first time in New York) ; “Solitude,” 
op. 51 (first time in New York), and “Valse triste,” op. 
44, as well as four Scandinavian folksongs, by the concert 
giver, “Gypsy Song,” Dvorak, Sandby and Goltermann’s 
“Capriccio.” Be. se ; 

Mr. Sandby was obliged to repeat Sibelius’ “Solitude,” and 
Dvorak-Sandby’s “Gypsy Song,” and at conclusion of con- 
cert he was called upon to give two added numbers. 

Ethel Cave Cole was a charming accompanist. 





Anne Arkadij Has Usual 
Success at Her Chicago Recital 


Anne Arkadij appeared at the Wednesday morning mu- 
sicale at Ziegfeld Theatre, Chicago, November 22, in a pro- 
gram which included some of the most notable of German 
songs, as well as French and English works, The audience 
was large and appreciative of the art of this distinguished 
Lieder singer. Excerpts from the press criticisms appear 
below: 

The tone was pleasing and it was under very good control. 


Mme. Arkadij has a better voice than most.—Evening Journal. 





tme. Arkadij employs a velvety contralto. . . . She has a 
power of smooth sostenuto that achieved beautifully the last long 
phrase of Fauré’s “Les Berceaux.” . . The keen sympathy 
and intelligence with which she delivers the lines of the poeme 
sung mark Mme. Arkadij as an artist well qualified —The Daily 


News. 





The voice is warm as to color, She would seem to belong to 
the school which possesses Mmes. Culp and Gerhardt for its rep- 
resentatives. . . . The work that was done at this recital was 
attractive to the ear. It was worth hearing.—Record Herald. 

Anne Arkadij sang Lieder intellectually. She spiritualized 
Fauré’s lovely “Les Berceaux.’-—Examiner. 





A Ganapol School Program 

A concert of special interest was given at the Ganapol 
School of Musical Art, Detroit (Mich.), on the evening of 
December 8. This concert introduced a number of artist 
students from the various branches. Boris L. Ganapol, 
head of the vocal department, presented Grace M. Lewis, 
soprano, and William Moore, baritone ; Mrs. Ganapol, head 
of the piano depatment; Grace Barber, Claire C. Burtch, 
Hilda Lee; Frederick Boothroyd, of the piano department ; 
Cecile Ouellette and Hildegard Brandegee, head of the vio- 
lin department ; Theodosia Eldridge and Florence Whiteley. 

The concert attracted a large audience and was a success 
in every respect. i 

Composers represented on the program were Grieg, Cho- 
pin, Debussy, Verdi, Sibelius, Beethoven, Rachmaninoff, 
Charpentier, Rameau, Godowsky, Lohr, Hatton and Homer, 





Wilson Classes in Harmony and Composition 





Mortimer Wilson, conductor of the former Atlanta (Ga.) 
Symphony Orchestra, who is now making his home in New 
York, has opened general classes in harmony on Tuesday 
and Friday mornings of each week from 9:30 to 12 o'clock. 
On Monday and Thursday mornings he has a more ad- 
vanced class and a class in composition on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at the same hour. 


MOZART SOCIETY APPLAUDS 
NEW CONDUCTOR 


Carl Hahn’s First Appearance as Director of New York 
Women’s Choral—Frances Alda a Favorite 





Interest centered around the first appearance of Carl 
Hahn as director of the New York Mozart Society Choral 
at that society’s first private concert of the season in the 
grand ballroom of Hotel Astor, New York, Tuesday eve- 
ning, December 12, for Mr Hahn only recently assumed the 
baton duties of that choral. 

In saying that considering the short time Mr. Hahn has 
been drilling this chorus, it sang exceptionally well, there 
is no suggestion of an apology, for he has shown in a 
limited time his ability to concentrate interest and to bring 
out the best in his singers, so that on Tuesday evening they 
sang with the confidence and inspiration of a choral and 
director who had worked together for a much longer pe- 
riod. This was so impressed upon the president of the so- 
ciety, Mrs. Noble McConnell, that, contrary to her usual 
custom at these evening events, she herself came to the plat- 
form and expressed her own personal appreciation and that 
of the society for the indications that the Mozart Society 
Choral promises to be one of the best in the country under 
Mr. Hahn’s direction. 

“The Nightingale and the Rose” and “Spring” (Gall- 
Hahn), the introductory numbers, were received with ac- 
claim. “God in Nature” (Schubert), “The Wheatfield” (A. 
Hallén), “Lindy” (Spross) and a national anthem, “Our 
Glorious Land,” by Frank Van der Stucken, were the other 
numbers. This last mentioned, which was given its first 
public hearing on this occasion (just off the press of the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) is a convincing melody 
and has the requisites for much display of national feeling 
in its musical expression. The Mozart Choral sang it with 
fervor and spirit. The orchestra accompanied most of the 
numbers ; in the remainder the society accompanist, Charles 
Gilbert Spross, was at the piano. 

Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is a 
prime favorite with this society, and with that ever efficient 
accompanist at the piano, Frank LaForge, she gave her 
listeners great pleasure in three groups and many encores. 
She was in splendid voice, and lent to her delivery all the 
artistry of the concert singer. Among the American works 
were several by LaForge, which always receive well de. 
served approval, particularly when interpreted by the 
charming soprano of the opera, 

Following the fomal program dancing was participated in 
by a large number, the music for which was furnished by 
Nicholas Orlando and his orchestra, who had furnished 
the orchestral numbers on the evening program. 


Marcia van Dresser’s Reappearance 
With Chicago Opera Acclaimed 





Marcia van Dresser reappears triumphantly with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, as the following shows: 


Miss van Dresser Sopeeted her Sieglinde of last season and ac 
complished admirable things with it.—Chicago Herald. 


Marcia van Dresser at her very best in Sieglinde. Chicago Eve- 
ning American. 

The first act was excellently given by Miss van Dresser and 
Mr. McClennan. “Die Walkire.”--Chicago Evening Post. 

Miss van Dresser repeated her well routined Sieglinde, which 
has high pictorial merit to its favor.—Chicago Daily Tribune. 
Miss van Dresser’s voice, an organ. of great beauty, was em- 
ployed with better control than has been evinced before.—Chicago 
Jaily News. 


_ Marcia van Dresser, whose profile would entitle her to a place 
in the company even if she did not have, which she has, a good 
voice, was the Sieglinde.—Chicago Daily Journal. 


In fact the cast was altogether excellent—Mme Claussen, M 
n : ‘ } ‘ ‘ » Mr. 
Whitehill and Miss van Dresser.—Chicago Evening Post. 


Miss van Dresser was the “Freia.” Her voice has improved. Her 
beauty is the same —classically pure. Chicago Examimer. 


_ Again the beautiful Marcia van Dresser came melodiously, as if 
in a burst of “Freia” springtime.—Chicago Daily News. 





Godowsky at “Home Symphony Concert” 


Leopold Godowsky, pianist, was the soloist at the third 
popular price “Home Symphony Concert,” Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Wednesday evening, December 13. Mr. Go- 
dowsky was heard in the Tschaikowsky concerto No. 1. It 
goes without saying that his playing aroused keen interest 
and there was every evidence that the audience was de- 
riving musical pleasure of the best kind from his demon- 
stration. He infused warmth and virility into his playing 
and employed masterful technic, accounting for the spell- 
bound silence from the beginning to the end of the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto, The applause bordered on an ovation. 

The New York Philharmonic Society, under Mr. Stran- 
sky’s baton, played the Schumann symphony, No. 2; the 
overture to “Der Freischuetz” (Weber), “Good Friday 
Spell” from “Parsifal” (Wagner), and the Liszt symphonic 
poem, “Les Preludes.” Mr. Stransky’s men were in fine 
fettle, and, inspired by his guidance, gave the usual excel- 
lent account of themselves. 





Julia Heinrich’s Success in Philadelphia 

_On December 6th Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” was 
given by the Choral Society of Philadelphia under the di- 
rection of Henry Gordon Thunder, with the assistance of 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. Julia Heinrich sang 
the soprano role. The press said of Miss Heinrich that 
she “has a voice of rare quality and she sang all her music 
with fine tone and distinction in diction,” 

_ Following his appearance Miss Heinrich gave a joint re- 
cital on December 7th, with Hans Kindler, cellist, at Asso- 
ciation Hall, Germantown. Massenet’s “Elégie” and 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer die Schnsucht Kennt” were given 
together, while the soprano numbers comprised German 
Lieder and songs in English, one by her father, Max 
Heinrich. 2 aie 
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“O the fine soul 


in search of ex- 
pression, the Stein- 
way comes with an 
untold wealth of 
treasure. Respon- 
sive as the wind harp 
to the wind, its won- 
derful mechanism has 
an almost human 
understanding of 
every mood. In the 
Steinway ’s tonal range 
each note of the 
human voice finds its 
perfect complement, 
sustaining it with sym- 
pathetic sweetness 
and flawless purity. 
In craftsmanship, the 
Steinway is as near 
perfection as human 
skill can make it. 
And here is a fact for 
your consideration: 
you can buy a Stein- 
way, with all its supe- 
rior worth, at a 
moderate price and 
on convenient terms. 
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Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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Paul Reimers Demonstrates Fine Art 
of Singing at Comedy Theatre 


ind charming personality. 
general sentiment: 


The appended notice voices the 


Thomson Hall is seldom as well filled as it was Monday evening 
and a program of charm and variety was given by Adelaide Fischer, M 
whose beautiful voice was heard with delight by r. 


White's tone is full and rich without bei 


aria and in a gigue by Bach-Schumann, his playing showed classic 
finish and in Paganini’s concerto, it contained brilliance in passage 
work and desir 


ble incisiveness of rhythm.—Sun. 





loud or large, 
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nd bre 1e H . attractive and to several encores she responded most graciously 
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fluency accompany his tonal pictures and there is a del ‘ ; . ‘tical Audi PIANO TEACHERS—An exceptional op- 
tracery in all that he does, making the picture ot Roderick White Delights Critical Audience portunity to secure a long established 
mplete. His program on Wednesday afternoon was mesg of pianoforte playing. Good open- 
ily unhackneyed. Many of the numbers had to I ollowing are a few press comments regarding Roderick ing ee or vocal teacher in connec- 
and at the conclusion Mr. Reimers added en White’s New York recital at Aeolian Hall, November 23, tion. ery large class of pupils. Lo- 
them in English 1916 cated in one of the finest cities of Wis- 
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Ire German and English songs and succeeded Mm ture which his own obvious resources in respect of quality further nue, New York 
eatest enthusiasm for her beautiful voice enhanced. In such numbers as his own arrangement of the Handel 
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Telephone Morningside 8905 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 


MAURITS LEEFSON) — pHILADELPHIA, PA. 





‘THE HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING.” 


W. 0. FORSYTH 


“Distinguished Canadian Master, who makes 
genuine artists of his pupils.” 
Highly original and effective methods. 
Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Assistant te RUDOLPH GANZ 
Tel. Hyde Park 3118 





Concert Pianist 
1352 East 62nd Street, Chicago 





DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera, Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: 9 E. 43rd St. (next to 
Schirmer'’s). Phone: Murray Hill 8693. Teacher of 
Clara Loring, Haigh Jackson, Anita Sutherland, 
Cecclia Hoffmann and many others prominent in 
the Operatic and Concert worlds. 





SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH—-ACCOMPANIST 
——"“Who Knows the Voice"—— 
421 Fine Arts Bullding CHICAGO 


GUSTAV SCHOETTLE 


Pianist, Teacher, Conductor, Lecturer 
Dakota Wesleyan University MITCHELL, S. D. 


CHEVALIER LOVERDE 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
139 WEST 4ist STREET NEW YORK 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
AND EXPRESSION 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 
63 Auditorium Bldg. hicago, Illinois 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 
1621-29'4 St. Rock Island, Il. 

















v. school of M 


LFE be ES STERNER, 


Central Park West. Cor. 95th 


usic and Arts 


Director 
Tel, 679 Riverside 


Dormitory tor 4 students 





MAX JACOBS 


VIOLINIST—CONDUCTOR 
New York Orchestral Society 


The Jacobs String Quartet 





Address 9 West 68th Street, New York. 





Telephone 3970 Columbus 








ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own buildin; 
rooms. Found 
dents of all mart tg 


by one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
F. Mendelssohn-Barthold 
Students received at 


in 1843. Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
ter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 


eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 


The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: 
, solo singing and thorough trainin 
sacred music, theory, composition, history of 


all stringed and wind instruments, or 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, an 
music, literature and zsthetics. 


Piano, 
for the 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 

















Blackstone 


MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


The 
most talked of 
and the 
best thought of 
hotel in the 
United States 


The Drake Hotel Co. 


Owners and Managers 




















KATHERYN SHA RY 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals, Instruction 
Telephone: Audubon 5623 614 W. 157th St., N. Y. 


Isaac K. MYERS 


BASS-BARITONE, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
239 Fifth Avenue Pittaburgh. Pa 


Thomas Askin (isn 


Adaptations 
An art form empioying song, recitation and gesture 
218 Blanchard Hall Los Angeles, Calit. 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
5000 Broadway, New York City 
Phone, Audubon 6820 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Com 
St. James Hotel _ PN New Yor ty 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Ki mall Hall, Chicago. 




















ELLIS 


s HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


C.“WALDEMAR ALVES, Associate Teacher 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
OPERA, ORATORIO AND LIEDER 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE =2= 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “‘xccompaniet™ 


Accompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arts Bidg.., Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Sarrison 2255 


> REUTER 


= PIANIST 
nH 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 




















CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Svloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 











Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


1 and 
Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 


Beginning September, 1916 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

















MUSICAL 


COURIER 














BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


FACTORY, $8 3 HOLLAND, MICH. 








WING & SON, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forly-four years 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 














Musical 
Instruction 


FLETCHER -COPP 


Lecturer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Fletcher Music Method 
31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, 


{BUTLER =~ 


PUPILS prove coal naga 
Chicago, Ill. 


LONGY SCHOOL 


102 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 II 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

ara T of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, an Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio, 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
St Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
ikise’ 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 





612 Fine Arts Bullding,. 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
——TuHe Fagetten System—— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 


Ganapol School 











OF MUSICAL ART ~*~ superior teachers rarity of violins 
All branches taught whose tones are 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Ganapol, Director “sweat” trom lows 


est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 


how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, 
thy, perfection of 
fifths, stopped fifths, things, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure plzzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
eato, and withal quickly 
respojsive to bow-pressure 
from ‘real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet-—— ‘An Artist’s 
Touch’ — which I_ will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists who use REIN- 
DAHL VIOLINS. 

Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R.F.D., No.3 


RAL MUSIC HALL tits es 
CENT Buren St., Chicago 
Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments. Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For 
terms and dates, address Harriet Martin Snow, 
Manager, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In 
Summy’s Music scan Telephone Wabash 8740. 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 


Shiai: ‘Seeeane School a Music. 


PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS 


Musical Art Building, 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY stsic 


353 Ponstioae Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
URT muses Director 
“THE SCHOOL OF HIGHEST STANDARDS” 
All departments by music, elocution, pub- 
lic school music, ete. Large chorus, com- 
plete orchestra, 91 affiliated schools and 





Saint Louis, Mo. 








Reindahl Grand Model, $250. 





teachers, Students registered from all MADISON, WISCONSIN 
parts of United States and from foreign . 
countries, (Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 





Chicago Institute of Music 








Chicago Musical College 


624 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD (Sist Season) 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President-Emeritus FELIX BOROWSKI, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















(Three Schools) 











Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies, 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


Music, 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, August FRARMCKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


50TH YEAR CLARA BAUR, Fe 
Conducted according to methods cf most 
European conservatories 


Elocution—M USIC—Languages 


Faculty of International R 





Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 
quest. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
































CINCINNAT! CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 





undress, 
progressive 


eputation 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 


work, Department of Opera 


Ideal location d 


and residence department with 
superior equipment, 








Students may enter at any time, 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For catalogue and information _ 
address Miss Bertwa Baur, Directress. 








Tae AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Public 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches, 








WALTER SPRY, President =: : Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill, 

E SOPRANO 3ist Season, October 2nd, 1916 

1 Address: Send for circulars and catalogue 

B 226 West 78th St., N.Y. JOHN B, CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

C Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King Clark, 

E Ww E. E. Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, Toronto; 

0 Shannah Cummin . Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 

R ae - York denna 9 Vine ae Maude Berri, Jeannette ’ 

CG Meo roadwa: cw ernandez dith iller, 

Fg Met. Opera House Building Speciaz, Opekatic Trainine (Incitupine Action), Atlanta Conservatory of Music 





Europe offers no better instructors than 
The College of Music of Cincinnati 


Under the following members of its Faculty 




















SEND FOR CATALOG AND BOOKLETS TO THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 








THE ‘FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Fall Session Begins September 4, 1916 





GEORG FR, LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 




















THE 
GREATEST 
INTERPRETER 

OF 


Studio: Steinway Hall 


Management, Paul Sydow 
61 East 53rd St., N.Y. City 











MUSICAL COURIER 











STEINWAY]| flac & Hamlin 


PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) “THE STRADIVARIUS 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES : 

Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue Y Y 
NEW YORK —_ 
AND 


6. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 2-24 - - - - HAMBURG PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Se St.. Portman Sq., W., London 
Warercoms: Ragemsane 24, Hamburg. — BOSTON 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 























ANICH-&-BACH 


=-Ultra-Qu ality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


















SCHOMACKER 


| Established 1838 in Philadelphia 
A Leader for 78 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Name SONMEL* 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
’ a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 





have been making Sohmer pianos. is known throughout America and Europe for its 
To make the most artistic plano artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
possible has been the one aim, and excellence as a Player Piano. 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: THE AUTOPIANO CO. 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- Factory and General Offices : 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 





SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave. NEW YOP ~ 



































MUSICAL COURIER PRINT, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














